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TO  HER  GRACE 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  St.  ALBANS, 

AS  AN  HUMBLE  TRIBUTE 

TO 

tHOSE  VIRTUES  AXD  ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 

THAT    DIGNIFY    AND    ADORN    HKR 

EXALTED  RANK, 

THIS    TRANSLATION, 
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BY  THE  HONOUR  OF  HER  GRACe's  PERMISSION. 

RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED^ 

BY  HER  GRACES 

MOST  OBEDIENT  AND  DEVOTED 

SERVANT, 

THE  TRANSLATOR, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Son 


ME  apology  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected lor  obtruding  upon  the  pubhc 
a  new  translation  of  these  celebrated 
letters.  By  those,  however,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  beauties 
of  the  original,  and  whom  interest  cr 
curiosity  has  excited  to  compare  the 
merits  of  the  former  translation,  litcie 
will  be  required.  To  say  noth  ng  of 
its  language  or  fidelityj  it  is  exclusively 
so  imperfect,  that  although  the  letteis 
of  Zilia  are  multiphed  to  the  number 
of  forty-five,  several  of  the  principal, 
and  most  interestin2:,are  entirelv  omit- 
ted.  The  whole  are  for  the  first  time 
comprized  in  the  present  edition. 
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Till 


I  have  used  my  best  endeavours  to 
restore  the  spirit  and  fidehty  of  the 
original,  and  to  clothe  it  in  such  lan- 
guage, as,  I  hope,  may  at  least  be  read 
without  disgust.  For  the  attempt  alone 
I  claim  the  candour  and  protection  of 
the  pubhc. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  an 
English  version  of  so  singular,  and 
elegant  a  little  work,  has  not  been  an- 
ticipated by  abler  hands  ;  a  work, 
which  for  the  beauty  of  its  images, 
the  dignity  of  its  sentiments,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  moral,  stands  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  the  history  of  foriegn 
literature. 
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THE    ILIFE 


OF 


MADAME   DE   GRAFIGNY. 


IVIadameDe  Grafigny  was  born 
in  Lorraine,  and  died  at  Pans  the  12tli 
of  December,  1758,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  called  Fran- 
ces d'Happoncourt,  and  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Francis  Henry  d'lsseni- 
bourg,  lord  of  Happoncourt.Greux,&c. 
lieutenant  of  the  light-horse,  major  of 
the  guards  to  his  royal  highness  Leo- 
pold I,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  gover- 

B  ,  nor 


u 


nor  of  Boulay  and  la  Sarre.  Her 
mother  \vas  Margaret  de  Seaureau, 
daughter  of  Anthony  de  Seaureau, 
baron  of  Houdenion  and  Vandcruvre, 
and  first  steward  of  the  household  to 
duke  LeoDold.  Madame  de  Grafia:- 
ny's  father,  who  was  descended  from 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of 
Issembourg  in  Germany,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  served  in  the  French 
army.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  mar- 
shal Bouflers  at  the  siege  of  Namur. 
Lewis  XiV-  as  a  recompense  for 
his  services,  promoted  him  to  the  same 
rank  m  France  which  he  held  in  Ger- 
many, and  confirmed  all  his  titles. 
From  that  time  he  attached  .himself 
to  ihe  court  of  Lorraine, 

His  daughter  married  Francis  Hu- 
guet  de  Grafigny,  an  exempt  of  the 
life-suards,  and    chamberlain    to  the 
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duke  of  Lorraine.  She  suflered  a  great 
deal  from  the  ill  treatment  of  her  hus- 
band, and,  after  many  years  of  heroic 
patience,  was  legally  separated  from 
him.  She  had  several  children  by 
him,  who  all  died  young  before  their 
father. 

Madame  de  Grafigny  was  of  a  grave 
disposition.  Her  conversation  did  not 
display  those  extraordinary  talents 
which  she  had  received  from  nature. 
A  solid  judgement,  a  heart  tender  and 
beneficent,  a  deportment  aftable,  uni-. 
form,  and  ingenuous,  had  won  her 
many  friends,  long  before  she  dreamt 
of  gaining  literary  admirers. 

Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  comino:  to 
Paris  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with 
the  duke  de  ivichelieu,  brought  Ma-! 
dame  de  Grafigny  with  her  .-  and  but, 
for  this  circumstance  she  had  probably 
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never  visited  that  city ;  at  least  her 
gituation  in  hfe  gave  her  httle  or  no 
encouragement  to  expect  it.  She  was, 
moreover,  as  ignorant  as  her  friends 
of  the  reputation  which  awaited  iier  in 
tkar  capital.  ISeveral  persons  of  wit, 
composing  a  society  of  which  she  be^ 
came  a  member,  required  her  to  fur- 
nish sometliins:  for  their  RecueiL  a 
duodecimo  volume  printed  in  1745. 
The  piece  she  gave  them  was  the  most 
celebrated  in  that  collection.  It  is 
entitled  :  Nouvelte  Espagnole  ;  le  mau- 
Tats  exempleproduit  autant  dt  vertus  que 
de  vices.  (A  Spanish  novel ;  bad  exam- 
ples produce  as  wany  virtues  as  vices^) 
The  title  itself,  as  appears,  is  a  maxim, 
and  the  work  is  full  of  them.  This 
little  piece  was  not  much  relished  by 
some  of  the  associates.  Madame  de 
Grafjii'nv,  nettled  at  the  railleries   of 

these 


these  gentlemen  about  her  Spanisll 
novel,  \vIthoiU  saying  any  thing  to  the 
society, coniposed  the  Peruvian  Lettersy 
^hich  had  a  most  astonishinsf  success. 
A  short  time  after,  she  presented  to 
the  French  theatre  Cenie^  a  play  in 
five  acts  in  prose,  which  was  received 
1^'ith  unbounded  applause.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  we  have  of  the 
sentimental  kind. 

lajille  d'Aristidey  another  play  ia 
prose, was  less  fortunate  in  its  successo 
It  was  published  after  the  decease  of 
Madame  de  Grafisrny,  who,  they  say, 
corrected  the  last  proof  on  the  ytvy 
day  of  her  death.  Ii.  is  likewise  as- 
serted,  that  the  ill  reception  of  this 
piece  upon  the  stage  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  disorder  of  which 
she  died.  Madame  de  Grafigny  pos- 
sessed that  laudable  self-love,  the  fa- 
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iher  of  all  talents.  A  critique,  an 
epigram  even,  gave  her  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  she  candidly  confessed  it. 

She  composed,  besides,  two  pieces* 
in  one  act,  which  were  performed  at 
Vienna  by  the  emperor's  children. 
The  subjects  are  of  a  simple  and  mo- 
ral cast,  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  il- 
lustrious characters  for  whose  instruc- 
tion they  were  designed. 

Their  majesties  the  emperor  and 
empress,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, honoured  our  author  with  a 
particular  esteem,  and  made  her  seve- 
3'al  presentst;  as  did  also  their  royal 
highnesses  prince  Charles,  and  prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Lorraine,  who  con- 
descended 


*Ziman  and  Zenise,  in  prose.  Phaza,  also  in 
one  act, 

+  TliC  emperor  Francis  I.  gave  Madame  de 
Grafigny  a  considerable  pension. 
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descended  even  to  hold  with  her  an 
epistolatory  correspondence. 

Madame  de  Grafigny  left  her  books 
to  the  late  M.  Guymond  de  la  Touche, 
author  of  the  modern  tragedy  of  Iphi-^ 
genie  en  Tauride^  and  VEpitre  al'amitie. 
He  enjoyed  this  legacy  only  a  year. 
She  left  all  her  papers  to  a  man  of 
letters,  who  had  been  her  friend  for 
thirty  years,  with  the  liberty  of  dispos- 
ing of  them  as  he  thought  proper. 

The  genius  of  Madame  de  Grafigny 
may  be  collected  from  her  writings, 
"vvhich  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 
Her  worth  may  be  gathered  from  her 
friends  :  of  these  she  had  none  but  the 
estimable  and  the  virtuous ;  and  their 
regret  is  her  eulogy.  A  refined  sen- 
sibility, an  unexampled  benevolence, 
constituted  theleading^  features  of  her 
character.  She  did  all  the  good  that  her 
B  4  circumstances 
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circumstances  would  admit  of.  Very 
few  particulars  of  her  life  have  reached 
us  ;  for,  with  all  that  unafFectedness 
and  modesty, invariably  associated  with 
a  mind  truly  great,  she  never  spoke 
of  herself,  and  her  actions  were  free 
from  ostentation.  One  melancholy 
truth  has,  at  least,  been  handed  down 
to  us,  that  her  whole  life  was  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  misfortunes.  It 
is  indeed  to  those  misfortunes  we  are 
partly  indebted  for  that  beautiful  and 
sublime  philosophy  of  the  heart, 
"which  characterizes  her  works,  and 
will  render  them  immortal. 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 

TO    THE 

PERUVIAN  LETTERS. 


JL  HEPtE  is  no  people,  the  knowledge  of 
whose  origin  and  antiquities  is  so  confined 
as  that  of  the  Peruvians.  Their  annals 
scarcely  contain  the  history  of  four  centu- 
ries, 

Mancocapac,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  these  people,  v\'a3  their  law-giver  and 
their  first  Inca,  The  Sun  (said  he^  whom 
they  called  their  father,  and  worshipped  as 
their  God,  commiseratinof  the  savage  state 
in  which  they  had  for  a  long  time  lived, 
sent  do^vn  from  heaven  two  of  his  children. 
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a  son  and  a  daughter,  in  order  to  give  them 
laws,  and  exeite  them  by  building  cities,  and 
cultivatincr  the  earth,  to  become  reasonable 
beinG;s. 

It  was  therefore  to  Mancocapac  and  his 
wife  Coya-Mama-Oello-  UuacOy  that  the 
Peruvians  were  indebted  for  those  principles, 
customs,  and  arts,  which  made  them  a  hap- 
py people ;  till  avarice,  from  the  bosom  of 
a  world  they  had  never  so  much  as  dreamt 
of,  oast  tyrants  upon  their  shores,  whose 
J3arbarity  was  a  disgrace  to  human  nature, 
and   entailed  an    eternal   curse  upon   that 

ase. 

The  Spaniards  could  not  have  made  their 
descent  at  a  season  and  under  circumstances 
more  unfavourable  to  the  Peruvians.  A  re- 
port had  for  some  time  obtained  of  an  an- 
cient oracle,  which  declared,  that,  aflcr  a 
certain  succession  of  kings,  cut  extraor- 
dinarij  race  of  men,  whose  like  had  been 
ncrer   seen,    xvould  invade  their  terri- 

iories 
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iorieSi  usiu^p  their  goternment,  and 
destroLf  tfieir  religio??. 

^Mthoiigh  astronomy  was  one  of  the  chief 
sciences  of  the  Peruvians,  they  were  no  loss 
alarmed  at  prodigies  than  other  people. 
Three  circles  which  they  discovered  round 
the  moon,  and  especially  the  appearance  of 
certain  comets,  struck  terror  amongst  them. 
An  eagle,  pursued  by  other  birds,  the  sea 
overiiowincp  its  bounds,  all  indeed  concurred 
to  render  the  oracle  as  infallible  as  it  Vvas 
fatal. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  seventh  Inca, 
whose  name,  in  the  Peruvian  tongue,  fore- 
boded the  fatality  of  his  epoch,*  had  for- 
merly seen  a  figure  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Pemvians.  A  long  beard,  a  robe 
that  covered  the  spectre  down  to  the  feet,  a 
sti'ange   animal  which  he  led  by  a  cord,    all 

terrified 

*  He  was  called   Yahuarhuocaj    which  literally 
signifies  weep-biood, 
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terrified  the  young  prince,  wliom  the  phan- 
tom told,  that  he  was  an  offspring  of  the 
Sun,  brother  to  Mancocapac,  and  that  his 
name  was  Virucocha.  This  ridiculous 
story  was  unfortunately  preserved  among 
the  Peruvians;  and  when  they  saw  the 
Spaniards  with  large  beards,  their  limbs 
covered,  and  mounted  upon  beasts,  whose 
species  was  quite  unknown  to  them,  they 
took  them  for  the  children  of  that  Viraco^ 
cha,  who  called  himself  the  offspring  of  the 
Sun  :  and  hence  it  arose,  that  the  usurper 
assumed,  by  means  of  the  ambassadors  he 
sent  them,  the  title  of  descendant  from 
the  god  they  adored. 

All  fell  submissive  at  their  feet.  The 
mass  of  the  people  is  every  where  the  same. 
The  Spaniards  were  almost  universally  look- 
ed upon  as  gods,  w  hose  wrath  could  not  be 
appeased  by  the  most  valuable  gifts,  or  the 
most  servile  homage. 
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The  Peruvians,  observing  the  horses  of 
the  Spaniards  champ  their  bits,  imagined 
that  those  tame  animals,  wliich  shared  their 
respect,  and  perhaps  tlieir  worship,  fed  upon 
metals.  They  fetched  them  every  day  all 
the  gold  and  silver  they  possessed,  and 
crouded  about  them  with  these  offerings. 
Vie  mention  this  circumstance  merely  to 
shew  the  credulity  of  the  Peruvians,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the  Spaniards  were 
enabled  to  subdue  them. 

Whatever  homage  the  Peruvians  mio-ht 
render  their  tyrants,  they  had  too  incau- 
tiously exposed  their  immense  riches  to 
expect  any  pity. 

A  whole  people,  subjugated  and  suing 
for  mercy,  ^vas  put  to  the  sword.  Violat- 
ing thus  all  the  laws  of  humanitv,  the 
Spaniards  became  absolute  masters  of  the 
treasures  of  one  of  the  linest  parts  of  the 
globe.  Mechanique.s  victoires  !  exclaims 
iMontagne,  (alluding  to  tlie  \ile  object  of 
these  conquests)   Jamais  i^ambitiorti  adds 

he; 
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he,  jamais  les  inimities  publlques  22e  pous- 
S€re?it  les  hommes  Ics  tins  contre  les  au- 
ires  a  de  si  horribles  hostiliies^  on  ca^ 
lamites  si  miser  ah  les. 

Thus  fell  the  Pcnivians  the  ^\Tetched 
victims  to  an  avaricious  people,  who,  at 
first,  manifested  towards  them  sincerity  and 
even  affection. 

The  ignorance  of  our  vices,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  own  manners,  betrayed  them 
into  the  snares  of  a  base  enemy.  In  vain 
did  immense  tracts  divide  our  hemisphere 
from  the  cities  of  the  Sun :  they  became  a 
prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  invaders,  and 
constituted  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
domain. 

What  a  sight  for  the  Spaniards  were  the 
gardens  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  where 
the  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  were  of  gold 
wrought  with  an  art  unrivalled  in  Europe  ! 
The  walls  of  the  Temple  that  were  lined 
with  the  same  metal,  an  infinite  number  of 
statues  covered  with  precious  stones,    and 
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a  quantity  of  other  treasures,  till  then  un- 
knov^n,  dazzled  the  conquerors  of  that  de- 
voted people.  In  giving  a  free  loose  to 
their  cruelties,  they  forgot  that  the  Peru- 
vians were  men. 

An  analysis  of  the  manners  of  these  un- 
fortunate people,  equally  concise  with  that 
which  we  hav^e  just  given  of  their  calamities, 
shall  conclude  the  introduction  that  was 
thouofht  necessai'Y  to  the  folio winiy  letters. 

The  Peru\ians,  in  general,  were  open 
and  humane.  Their  extreme  attachment 
to  their  religion  made  them  rigid  observers 
of  the  la'AS,  v/hich  they  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Mancocapac,  the  son  of  that  lumi- 
nary they  adored.  Although  the  Sim  was 
the  only  God  to  whom  they  erected  temples, 
vet  they  acknowledged  a  Crod  the  Creator 
superior  to  him.,  '  and  whom  they  called 
Pachaca7nac.  This  was  with  them  the 
great  name,  vrhich  was  seldom  pronounced, 
and  never  v/ithout  marks  of  the  n70St  pro- 
found aderation,      They  had  also  a  gi'eac 

veneration 


veneration  for  tlie  moon,  whom  they  consi^ 
dered  as  tlie  wife  and  sister  of  the  San,  and 
tiie  mother  of  all  thmgs  :  and  yet  they  be- 
heved,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  that  she 
would  occasion,  by  falling  upon  tlie  earth, 
the  annihilation  of  the  world.  Thunder, 
(which  they  called  y^alpory)  lightening,  and 
the  thunderbolt,  passed  amongst  them  as 
ministers  of  justice  to  the  Sun ;  and  this 
idea  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  holy 
respect,  with  which  they  were  inspired  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  SpanianJs,  whose  fire- 
arms they  took  for  instruments  of  thun- 
der. 

The  opinion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  established  among  the  Peruvians. 
They .  beheved,  like  most  of  the  Indians, 
that  the  soul  went  into  unkno^vn  places,  to 
be  there  punished  or  rewarded  according  to 
its  deserts.  Their  offerings  to  the  Sun  con- 
sisted in  gold,  and  every  thing  that  was  most 
valuable.  The  Ray  mi  was  the  chief  fes- 
tival of  that  deity,    to  w  hom  they  presented 

in 
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in  a  cup  a  certain  strong  liquor,  called 
Ala  us ,  which  the  Peruvians  extracted  from 
one  of  their  plants,  and  which  they  drank 
of,  even  to  intoxication,,  after  the  sacri- 
fices. 

There  were  a  hundred  gates  in  the  mag- 
nificent Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  reigning 
Incay  whom  they  called  the  Copa-lnccti 
had  alone  the  right  of  opening  them.  To 
him  also  belonged  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
entering  the  interior  of  the  Temple. 

The  Virgins,  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  were 
brought  up  in  the  Temple,  almost  from 
their  infancy,  and  observed  a  perpetual  chas- 
tity under  the  cai'e  of  their  Mamas^  or 
govemantes  ;  unless  when  the  laws  required 
them  to  espouse  the  Incas,  who  were  always 
to  many  their  owii  sisters,  or,  if  they  had 
none,  the  first  princess  of  the  blood,  that  was 
a  Virgin  of  the  Sun.  One  of  the  principal 
occupations  of  these  Virgins  was  to  work 
the  diadems  for  the  Incas,  of  which  a  kind 
of  fringe  composed  the  whole  ornament. 

The 
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The  Temple  was  adorned  with  the  difxe- 
rent  idols  of  nations  conquered  by  the  Incas, 
and  forced  to  embrace  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.  The  richness  of  the  metals  and  pre- 
cious stones,  with  which  it  was  embellished, 
2;ave  it  a  magriificence  and  a  lustre,  worthv 
of  the  God  whom  they  adored. 

The  obedience  and  respect,  which  the 
Peruvians  paid  their  monarchs,  arose  from 
an  opinion,  that  the  »Sun  was  their  father  : 
but  their  fidelity  and  affection  for  them  was 
the  fruit  of  their  own  virtue,  and  the  equit- 
able administration  of  the  Incas, 

They  educated  the  youth  with  all  that 
care,  which  tlie  happy  simplicity  of  their 
morals  required.  The  duty  of  subordination 
was  observed  by  them  \vith  chearfulness, 
because  its  necessity  was  early  inculcated, 
and  t}Tanny  and  pride  had  no  share  in  it. 
Modesty  and  mutual  benevolence  were  the 
hrst  principles  of  their  education.  Their 
preceptors,  careful  to  correct  each  error 
in  its  infancy,  either  repressed   a  growing 

passion. 
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passion,  or  directed  it  to  the  good  of  society. 
There  are  some  virtues  which  necessarily 
embrace  many  others.  To  give  an  idea  of 
those  of  the  Peruvians,  suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  it 
currently  obtained,  that  no  Peruvian  was 
ever  known  to  utter  a  falsehood. 

The  Amautas  (philosophers  of  that  peo- 
ple) taught  the  youth  thd  discoveries  they 
made  in  the  sciences.  The  nation  was  as 
yet  in  its  infancy  with  respect  to  them,  but 
had  arrived  at  its  maturity  in  happiness. 

Although  the  Peruvians  were  a  people 
less  enlightened  than  ours,  and  possessed 
fewer  arts,  they  had  sufficient  to  supply 
every  want.  The  Quapas,  or  Quipos,^ 
served  them  instead  of  our  v/ritino;.  Strino;s 
of  cotton  or  gut,  joined  to  other  strings  of 
different  colours,  reminded  them,  bv  means 
of  knots  placed   at   certain  distances,     of 

things- 

*  The  Quipos  of  Peru  were  also  in  use  among 
several  nations  of  South  America, 
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tilings  which  they  wished  to  recollect.  Thes"^ 
composed- their  annals,  codes,  rituals,  (Sec. 
They  had  public  officers,  called  Qinpoca^ 
maiosy  to  whose  care  the  Qiupos  were  en- 
trusted. The  finances,  the  accounts,  the 
tributes,  all  matters,  all  combinations,  were 
as  easily  regulated  by  the  QuipoSy  as  they 
could  have  been  by  writing. 

The  sage  law-giver  of  Peru,  Mancocapad 
ordained  the  tillinej  of  the  earth  to  be  held 
sacred.  It  was  cultivated  in  common,  and 
the  days  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were 
days  of  rejoicing.  Canals  of  a  vast  extent 
every  where  diffused  freshness  and  fertility. 
But  what  is  scarcely  conceivable,  the  Peru^ 
vians,  without  any  instriuTient  of  iron  or 
steel,  and  by  the  mere  strength  of  their  own 
arm,  could  overturn  rocks,  and  penetrate 
the  highest  mountains,  in  order  to  carry 
tlieir  superb  aqueducts  or  highways  into 
every  part  of  their  territories. 

The  Peruvians  knew  as  much  of  geome- 
try as  A\as  necessary  to  measure  and  divide 

their 
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their  lands.  Physic  was  a  science  totiUy 
unknown  to  them,  although  they  had  some 
secrets  whicli  they  resorted  to  in  particular 
cases.  Garcilcsso  obsei'ves,  that  they  had 
a  sort  of  music,  and  even  some  kind  of  poe- 
try. Their  poets,  whom  they  called  Hasavtc, 
composed  a  species  of  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, which  the  children  of  the  Caciques^' 
Qx\}aQ,CuracaSi'\  represented  during  the  fes- 
tivals in  the  presence  of  the  Incas  and  the 
whole  court. 

Ethics,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society,  were 
the  only  sciences  which  the  Peruvians  at- 
tained to  with  any  success.  It  must  be 
allowed,  says  an  historian,^  that  they  per- 
formed 


*  A  sort  of  governors  of  provinces. 

t  Sovereigns  of  a  small  territory.  They  never 
appeared  before  the  Incas  and  the  queens,  without 
offering  them  a  tribute  of  the  curiosities  peculiar  to 
the  province  where  they  commanded. 

§  Puffendorf,     Introduction  to  historv* 
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formed  wonders,    and  established  such  all        J 
admirable  system  of  polity,  that  few  nations 
will  be  found,  who  can  boast  of  having  ex- 
celled them  in  this  particular. 


LETTER     L 


ZA,  my  dearest  Jza ;  the  cries  of  thy  ten- 
der Zilia,  like  a  morniDg  vapour,  are  exhaled 
and  dissipated  ere  they  reach  thee.  In  vain 
I  call  thee  to  my  succour;  in  vain  I  wail  thy 
coming  to  break  the  chains  of  my  slavery. 
Alas!  perhaps  I  am  yet  ignorant  of  the  worst 
—perhaps  thy  sufferings  exceed  my  own. 

The  city  of  the  Sun,  abandoned  to  the  fury 
of  a  barbarous  nation,  should  bathe  my  cheeks 
with  never-ceasing  tears  ;  and  lo  I  my  grief, 
my  apprehensions,  my  despair,  are  for  thee 
only. 

What  didst  thou  do,  dear  soul  of  my  life,  in 
that  frightful  tumult  ?     Was  thy  valour  fatal, 

c  or 
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or  useless  to  tliee  ?  Cruel  altertiative !  bitter 
anxiety!  May  but  thy  days  be  happily  pre- 
served, and  Jet  me  sink,  if  it  must  be  so,  under 
the  ills  that  oppress  me  ! 

Ever  since  that  dreadful  moment,  (which 
ouGfht  to  have  been  torn  from  the  chain  of 
time,  and  reabsorbed  in  the  eternal  mind) 
€ver  since  that  moment  of  horror,  wherein 
these  impious  savages  hore  me  away  from  the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  from  myself,  from  thy  love, 
fettered  and  imprisoned,  deprived  of  all  com- 
munication with  our  citizens,  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  these  ferocious  men,  I  have  expe- 
rienced only  the  effects  of  adversity,  without 
even  the  means  of  discoverinsf  the  cause. 
Plunged  In  an  abyss  of  darkness,  my  days  re- 
semble the  most  dismal  nights. 

Far  from  being  touched  with  my  complaints, 
my  ravishers  are  inexorable  even  to  my  tears ; 
deuf  equally  to  my  words,  and  the  cries  of  mj 
affliction. 

Where  is  that  people  so  barbarous  to  be 
found,  whose  bosoms  are  callous  to  the  signs 
of  woe  ?  What  inhospitable  desert  ever  gave 
birth  to  beings  insensible  to  the  voice  of  bleed- 
ing 
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ing  nature?  Inhuman  masters  of  the  Yalpor  .'* 
tyrannical  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  tri- 
umphing in  the  means  of  extermination,  crueky 
alone  is  the  impulse  of  their  actions.  How  wilt 
thou,  Aza,  escape  their  fury  f  Where  art  thou  ? 
What  art  thou  doing  ?  If  m\'  life  be  dear  to 
thee,  inform  me  of  thv  lot.  Alas  !  how  chano-ed 
is  mine ! 

Whence  is  it  that  days,  so  hke  in  themselves, 
should  manifest  to  us  such  a  melancholy  dif- 
ference  ?  Time  rolls  on  in  its  unvaried  course ; 
darkness  succeeds  to  light;  every  thing  in  na- 
ture appears  uniform,  harmonious  :  while  I, 
•wretched  I,  am  fallen  from  a  state  of  supreme 
bliss  into  the  gloom  of  despondency,  and  de- 
nied even  an  interval  to  prepare  me  for  the 
frightful  transition. 

Thou  knowest,  O  delight  of  my  heart  I  that 
dreadful  day,  that  day  for  ever  horrible,  was 
to  have  shone  on  the  triumph  of  our  union. 
Scarce  had  it  dawned,  when  eager  to  perform 
what  my  fondness  had    inspired    during    the 

c  2  night 

*  Name  of  thunder.     In  allusion  to  the  tire  arras 
of  the  Spaniards. 
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nighty  1  ran  to  my  Quipos,*  and  availing  m}'-- 
sclt'of  the  silence  that  siill  rcio-ned  ilirouG;hout 
the  Temple,  hustened  to  knot  them,  in  the  hope, 
Milh  their  assistance,  to  immortalize  the  his- 
tory of  our  love  and  our  feiicity.    As  I  advanced 
in  ray  work,   the   undertaking  appeared  to  me 
less  difficult;     till,  hy  degrees,   this    immense 
clew   of  threads  became  under  mv   fin«;ers    a 
faithful  representation  of  our   sentiments   and 
actions,  as  it  was   formerly   the  interpreter  of 
our  th.ouglits  during  long  intervals  of  absence. 
Wholly  taken  uj)  with  my  employment,  I  forgot 
the  time,  when  a  confused  noise  roused  my  spi- 
rits,   and   made    my  heart  leap  within  me.      I 
thought   tlie  happy  moment  was   arrived,  and. 
that  the  hundred  gatesf  were  now  opening  to 
vield  a  free  passage  to  the  bun  of  my  days.    I 
hastily  hid  my  Qi/?/;os,unJcr  a  lappetof  my  robe, 

and 

•  A  great  number  of  Iktle  strings  of  olffcrent  colours,  which 
the  Indians  used  instead  of  writing,  to  rtckon  the  pay  of  the 
tio.^ps,  and  the  number  of  people.  Some  authors  assert,  that 
thry  likewise  served  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memotab;e 
actions  of  their  Incas. 

f  In  the  Temple  cf  the  Sua  there  were  i  hundred  gatei, 
which  the  /»(.'«  alone  had  the  power  of  openlngj 
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and  flew  to  meet  thee.  But  oh  !  what  a  scene 
of  horror  and  desolation  presented  itself  be- 
foreme!  Never,  no  never,  will  the  dreadful  idea 
be  obliterated  from  my  mind. 

The  floors  of    the  Temple  besmeared   with 
blood;  the  image  of  the  Stin   trampled  under 
foot;    terrific   soldiers,  pursuing  our    frighted 
%irgins,  and  massacreing  all  who  opposed   their 
passage ;  our    Mamas,*    expiring   under   their 
blows,    and  whose  garments  were  yet  blazini^ 
v;iih  the   fire  of  their  thunder ;  the  shrieks  of 
dismay  ;     the  cries  for  mercy  ;  loud  bursts   of 
rage,  spreading  on  every  side   terror  and   con- 
sternation, took  away  my  senses.     On   coming 
to  myself,  I  found,  thatby  a  natural  and  almost 
involuntary  motion,  I  had  got  behind*  and  was 
clinging  to  the  altar.     There  as  I  stood,  petrified 
with  horror,  1  presently  observed  the  barbarians 
pass  by  ;     while  the  fear  of  being   discovered 
suspended   my  respiration.     I  perceived,  how- 
ever,  that  the  effects  of  their  cruelty  abated  at 
the  sight  of  the  costly  ornaments  which  over- 
spread   the    Temple  ;    that  they  seized    upon 
c  3  those 

*  A  kind  of  governantcs  to  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun, 
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those  whose  histre  most  attracted  them  ;  and 
tliat  they  even  tore  off  the  plates  of  gold  which 
]ined  the  walls:  I  now  concluded  that  plunder 
was  the  motive  of  their  harharity,  and  hoped, 
by  forbearing  to  interfere,  to  escape  their 
violence.  I  determined  in  my  mind  to  quit 
the  temple,  to  get  conducted  to  thy  palace,  to 
beg  the  aid  of  the  Capa  Inca,*  and  solicit  an 
asylum  for  my  companions  and  me :  but  no 
sooner,  alas  !  did  I  attempt  to  stir,  than  their 
hands  were  upon  me.  Oh  !  my  dear  ^za,  I 
shudder  even  yet :  yes,  these  profane  monsters 
dared  to  lay  their  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun. 

Torn  from  the  sacred  abode,  dragged  igno- 
miniously  out  of  the  Temple,  I  beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  the  threshold  of  that  celestial  gate, 
which  I  ought  not  to  have  passed  without  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.*  Instead  of  flowers,  that 
should  have  been  strewed  under  my  feet,  and 
songs  of  gratulation  resounding  in  my  ears,  the 

ways 

•    The  gencial  n.-me  cf  ihe  rcignirr  Imai. 
■\  The   virgins,   coniecrated   to    the   .'-un,    entered   Into  the 
Temple  soon  after  they  were  born,   and  never  eame  out  till  the 
day  of  their  xnaniasei 
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ways  were  all  covered  with  carnage  and  with 
blood;  while  the  lamentable  moans  of  victims  yet 
convulsed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  assailed  me 
on  all  sides.  Instead  of  the  honours  of  a 
throne  1  should  be  sharing  with  thee,  a  slave 
of  tyranny,  shut  up  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  the 
space  I  occupy  in  the  universe  is  bounded  by 
the  extent  of  my  being.  A  mat,  bathed  with 
tears,  receives  my  wretched  bod}-,  exhausted 
by  the  anguish  of  my  soul.  But,  dear  support 
of  mv  life,  how  lirrht  would  all  these  evils  be 
to  me,  could  I  but  learn  that  thou  still  breath - 
est  ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  horrible  confusion^  I 
know  not  by  what  happy  chance  I  saved  my 
Quipos.  Yes,  my  dear  Jza,  I  have  them. 
They  are  at  present  the  only  treasure  of  my  heart, 
as  they  will  serve  to  interpret  both  thy  love  and 
mine.  The  same  knots  that  shall  apprize  thee 
of  my  existence, by  assuming  a  change  of  form 
under  thy  hands,  will  likewise  acquaint  me  with 
ihy  lot.  Alas  !  by  what  way  can  I  convey  them 
to  thee  ?  By  what  contrivance  can  they  be  after- 
wards returned  to  me  ?  I  am  3^et  ignorant;  but 
the  same  sentiment,  that  inspired  us  with  their 

c  4  tise, 
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Mse,  will  suggest  to  us  the  means  of  deceiving 
our  tyrants.  Hourly  shall  1  envy  the  happiness 
of  that  trusty  Chaqui,*  who  is  destined  to 
be  the  bearer  of  this  inestimable  relick.  He 
will  see  thee,  my  dear  Jlza\  I  w-ould  give  all 
the  days  allotted  me  by  the  Sun  to  enjoy  one 
moment  of  thy  presence.  He  will  see  thee, 
my  dear  Aza  !  the  sound  of  thy  voice  will  strike 
his  soul  with  awe  and  respect;  mine  it  would 
fill  with  comfort  and  delight.  He  will  see  thee, 
certain  that  thou  breathest,  and  bless  as  he 
gr.zes,  the  days  of  thy  life,  wliile,  racked  with 
saspense,  my  impatience  for  his  return  will  con- 
sume my  very  soul.  Oh,  ray  dear  ^za  ;  every  tor- 
ment that  can  afflict  the  tenderest  of  hearts  is 
concentrated  in  mine  One  sight  of  thee  would 
dissipate  them  all.  My  life  for  that  happy 
moment. 

•  i.lessenser. 
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LETTER     11. 


XVJLAY  the  tree  of  virtue,  my  dear  Aza,  for  ever 
spread  its  shade  over  the  family  of  that  pious 
citizen,  who  received  under  my  window  the 
mysterious  tissue  of  my  thoughts^  and  delivered 
it  inlo  thy  hands !  May  Packacamac*  prolong 
his  years  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity,  in  con- 
veying to  me  divine  transports  with  thy  answer  ! 
Tlie  treasures  of  love  are  open  to  me,  from 
whence  I  derive  an  exquisite  delight,  that  ine- 
briates my  soul.  As  I  unravel  the  secrets  of 
thy  hearty  my  own  is  bathed  in  a  sea  of  perfumes, 

c  o  Thou 

*  The  God  Create,  more  pcwerful  than  the  Sun. 


Thoulivest!  and  the  bonds  that  ought  to  have 
united  us  are  not  brol^en.  So  much  happiness 
was  the  object  of  my  desires;  I  dared  not  hope 
it.  Regardless  of  myself,  I  was  alarmed  only 
for  thy  days.  Thou  livest !  my  misfortunes  are 
?it  an  end :  thou  lovest  me  !  and  pleasure  that 
was  vanished  reassumes  my  breast.  I  taste  with 
rapture  the  delicious  confidence  of  pleasing  him 
I  love  ;  yet  I  am  not  unmindluh  that  to  thee 
I  owe  ail  thou  vouchsafest  to  approve  in  me  : 
as  the  rose  is  indebted  to  the  ra^'s  of  the  Sun 
for  the  brightness  of  its  colour,  so  what  charms 
thou  mavst  find  in  mv  sentiments  and  under- 
standing,  are  only  emanations  from  thy  en- 
lightened mind:  nothing  is  my  own  but  my 
tenderness. 

Hadst  thou  been  like  other  men,  I  might 
have  continued  in  that  darkness  which  my  sex  is 
condemned  to;  but  thy  soul,  superior  to  vulgar 
prejudices;  thy  soul, greatly  disclaiming  the  dis- 
tinctions of  custom,  prostrated  its  barriers,  in 
order  to  exalt  me  to  thy  own  importance.  1  hou 
couldst  not  sulTer  a  being  like  thy  own  to  be 
confined  to  the  humiliating  advantage  of  merely 
giving  life  to  thypoiterity.    It  was  thy  pleasure, 

that 


that  our  divine  JmaiUas*  should  adorn  my  mind 
with  their  subhme  philosophy.  Yet,  Oh 
light  of  my  hfe  !  without  the  desire  of  pleasing 
thee,  could  1  have  reconciled  myself  to  quit 
my  careless  ignorance  for  the  laborious  pur- 
suit of  science  ?  Without  the  desire  of  merit- 
ing thy  esteem,  thy  confidence,  thy  respect,  by 
cultivating  virtues  tiiat  strengthen  love,  and 
which  love  renders  exquisite,  I  had  been  only 
an  object  for  thine  eyes  ;  absence  had  ah^eady 
effaced  me  from  thy  remembrance. 

But,  alas !  if  thou  still  lovest  me,  why  am  I 
in  bondage  ?  As  oft  as  1  cast  a  look  on  the  walls 
of  my  prison,  my  joy  disappears,  horror  seizes 
me  again,  and  all  my  apprehensions  are  re- 
newed. They  have  not  robbed  thee  of  thy  li- 
berty, yet  thou  coraest  not  to  my  succour  ;  thou 
art  apprized  of  my  situation,  and  it  is  not 
changed.  Ko,  my  dear  Aza,  thy  Zilia  tells  thee, 
that  thou  art  not  so  free  among  these  barbarous 
people  (whom  thou  callest  Spaniards)  as  thy 
ingenuous,  unsuspecting  soul  leads  thee  to  ima- 
gine.    1  see  as  strong  marks  of  slavery  in   the 

c  6  honours 

*  Indian  philcsophsrs. 
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honours  that  they  pay  thee,  as  in  the  chains  of 
my  own  captivity. 

Thy  goodness  deceives  thee ;  thou  believest 
sincere  the  promises  these  barbarians  make  thee 
by  their  interpreter,  because  ihy  own  words  are 
inviolable;  but  I,  who  understand  not  their 
language,  I,  whom  they  think  not  worthy  to  be 
duped,  observe  their  actions.  Thy  subjects  take 
them  ibr  Gods,  and  join  their  party.  Oh  !  my 
dear  Jza,  woe  to  the  people  whom  fear  controls ! 
Open  thine  eyes  before  it  is  too  late.  Guard 
against  the  treacherous  kindness  ot  these  fo- 
reigners. Give  up  thy  empire ;  Viracocha, 
thou  knowest^  foretold  its  destruction  Pur- 
chase thy  life  and  thy  liberty^  at  the  price  of  thy 
power,  thy  magnificence,  and  ihy  treasures; 
the  sifts  of  nature  will  alone  be  left  thee,  and 
the  remainder  of  our  days  shall  pass  in   safety. 

Rich  in  the  reciprocal  possession  of  our  hearts, 
great  by  our  virtues,  powerful  by  our  moderation, 
we  will  retire  into  a  cot,  and  there  enjoy  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  mutual  endearments.  Ihoii 
wilt  be  more  a  king,  enthroned  in  the  faithful 
toul  of  thy  ZUiat  than  ruling  over  an  infinite, 
adulatory  people,      lu  my  submission   to  thy 

will 
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will  thou  shalt  enjoy,  without  t^Tanny,  the  proud 
rJiiht  of  commandini^.  Cheerful  in  mv  obe- 
dience,  thy  empire  shall  resound  with  njy  songs 
of  srladness  :  thv  diadem*  shall  be  alwavs   the 

o  -  - 

work  of  my  hands  :  thou  shalt  lose  nothins:  of 
royalty  but  the  cares  and  the  fatigues. 

How  often,  dear  suul  of  my  life,  hast  thou  la- 
mented the  dutiesof  thy  rank!  How  oft  have  the 
ceremonies,which  attended  thy  visits,raade  thee 
envy  the  humble  condition  of  thy  subjects  !  Thv 
wish  was  then  to  live  for  my  sake  onlv;  dost 
thou  now  hesitate  to  rid  thee  of  so  many  re- 
straints r  Am  I  no  more  that  CV/Zo,  whom  thou 
wouldst  once  have  preferred  to  thv  empire?  I 
will  not,  I  cannot  believe  it.  My  heart  is  not 
altered  ;  why  should  there  be  a  change  in  thine  ^ 
Yes,  I  love,  I  see  that  same  Jza  for  ever  before 
me,  who  reigned  in  my  soul  the  first  moment 
I  beheld  him.  Oft  do  I  recal  the  pleasing 
remembrance  of  that  happy  day,  when  thv  fa- 
ther, my  sovereign  lord,  gave  thee  for  the  first 
time  to  partake  the  privilege,  reserved  to  him 

only 

•  The  diadem  of  the  JatiW  wa«  a  kind   of  fringC;  worked   by 
the  Vijgina  of  the  Sua. 
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only,  of  entering  the  inner  part  of  the  Temple.* 
I-picture  to  myself  the  captivating  sight  of  our 
Virgins,  assembled  on  that  nieaiorahle  occasion, 
uhose  charms  derived  an  additional  grace 
from  the  agreeable  order  in  Avhich  they  stood  : 
as,  in  a  garden,  an  harmonious  disposition  of 
the  brightest  flowers  gives  them  a  new  lustre, 
Thy  amiable  form  appeared  in  the  midst  of  us 
like  a  rising  Sun,  whose  dawning  light  promises 
the  serenity  of  a  fine  day.  The  animation  of 
thine  eyes  covered  our  cheeks  with  the  blushes 
of  modesty,  while  our  looks  were  held  captive 
in  manifest  confusion  :  a  gleam  of  admiration 
sparkled  in  thy  own  ;  for  never  had  they  met 
before  an  assemblage  of  so  many  beauties. 
The  Cajm  Inca  was,  till  then,  the  only  raan 
we  had  ever  seen.  All  was  astonislnnent  and 
silence.  I  know  not  what  were  the  thoughts 
of  my  companions  ;  but  ah  !  what  emotions 
assailed  the  heart  of  Zilia  !  I  experienced,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  certain  sensation  of 
pain  and  anxiety,  mixed  with  pleasure.  Con- 
fused with  the  agitations  of  my  soul,    I   was 


2:oinfi 


•There!gning7w<jhad  the  «xclusivc  right  of  entering  theTemplc, 
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going  to  steal  from  thy  sight;  but  thy  steps 
^vele  turned  towards  me;  respect  detained 
mine.  O  Aza  !  the  remembrance  of  this  dawn 
of  my  happiness  will  ever  be  dear  to  me.  The 
sound  of  thy  voice,  like  the  melodious  chant- 
ing of  our  hymns,  excited  in  my  veins  that 
gentle  trepidation,  that  religious  awe,  which 
is  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  L>ivinity. 
Trembling  and  confounded,  my  timidity  de- 
prived me  for  a  while  of  utterance.  Encour- 
aged, at  last,  by  the  sweetness  of  thy  words,  I 
ventured  to  lift  up  my  eyes  towards  thee ;  I  met 
thine.  No,  death  itself  shall  never  efface  from 
my  memory  the  tender  tumults  of  our  souls, 
that  met  and  were  blended  in  an  instant. 

Could  we  ever,  my  dear^2:a,have  questioned 
our  original,  this  glance  hud  dissipated  all  our 
doubts.  What  principle,  but  that  of  fire,could 
have  transmitted  to  us  this  lively  intelligence 
of  hearts,  communicated,  diffused,  and  felt, 
with  indescribable  rapidity  ? 

I  was  too  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  love  not 
to  be  deceived  by  it.     My  imagination,  fraught 
with  the  sublime  theology  of  our  Cucipatas*    [ 
took  the  fire  that  animated  my  being  for  a  di- 
vine 

•  Priests  of  $hc  Sun. 
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Vine  agitation.  I  thought  the  Sun  had  dele- 
gated thee  to  reveal  his  -.vill  to  me  ;  that  he  had 
chosen  me  for  his  spouse  elect  :*  I  sighed ; 
but  examining  my  heart  after  thy  departure,  I 
found  in  it  only  the  image  of  my  Aza,  What 
an  alteration  did  thy  presence  make  in  me  ! 
Every  object  appeared  new  :  I  saw,  methought, 
my  companions  for  the  first  time  Kovv  beau- 
tiful they  looked!  Their  society  was  irksome  to 
me.  I  retired  apart,  in  order  to  give  vent  to 
the  troubles  of  my  soul,  when  one  of  them  came 
to  divert  me  from  my  thoughts,  by  giving  me 
only  fresh  reason  to  indulge  them.  She  informed 
nie,  that  being  thy  nearest  relation,  I  was 
destined  to  be  thy  consort,  as  soon  as  my  age 
would  admit  of  our  union. 

I  did  not  understand  the  la.vsf  ofthy  em- 
pire; but  once  having  seen  thee  my  heart 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  ravishing  idea  of  so 
much  happiness  in  calling  myself  thine.     Far, 

hov/ever 

•  There  was  one  Virgin  consecrateJ  to  the  Sun,  who  was  never 
to  be  married. 

■\  The  laws  of  the  Indians  obliged  the  Incas  to  marry  their 
sisters  \  and  when  they  had  none,  t>,  take  the  first  princess  of 
the  blood  of  the  Incai  that  was  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun. 
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however,fromkno\vInglhe  whole  extent  of  itjthat 
accustomed  to  the  sacred  appellation  of  spouse 
of  the  Sun,  my  hopes  were  confined  to  the 
seeing  of  thee  daily,  to  the  worshipping  of 
thee,  and  offering  thee  my  vow?,  the  same  as 
to  him. 

It  was  thou,  my  dear  Azay  it  v/as  the  idol  of 
my  soul,  that  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  bliss 
by  informing  me,  that  the  exalted  rank  of  thy 
wife  would  make  me  a  partner  of  thy  heart,  of 
thy  throne,  of  thy  glory,  of  thy  virtues;  that  I 
should  incessantly  enj®y  those  discourses,  so 
charming,  yet  how  short  in  proportion  to  our 
wishes!  which  should  adorn  my  mind  with  the 
perfections  of  thy  soul,  and  add  to  my  happi- 
ness the  delicious  hope  of  one  day  contributing 
to  thy  felicity. 

O,  my  dear  Jza !  how  flattering  to  my 
heart  was  thy  tender  anxiety  on  account  of  my 
youth,  that  retarded  our  marriage  !  What  an 
age  did  two  years  appear  in  thine  eyes,  and 
yet  how  soon  gone  !  Alas!  the  happy  moment 
was  arrived.  What  cruel  fatality  rendered  it 
so  bitter  ?  What  god  thus  persecutes  inno- 
cence 
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cence  and  virtue  ?  or  what  infernal  power  se- 
vered us  from  each  other  ?  Horror  seizes  me— 
my  heart  is  burst— my  work  is  drowned  with 
tears— .'iza — mv  dear— dear  '■      Jza 


LETTER 
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LETTER    III. 


T  is  thou,  dear  light  of  my  days,  it  is  thou 
who  callest  me  back  to  life,  \yould  I  preserve  it 
but  for  the  assurance,  that  death,  atone  stroke, 
would  mow  down  botli  thy  days  and  mine  ? 
The  moment  was  just  come,  when  that  spark 
of  divine  fire,  with  which  the  Sun  animates 
our  being,  was  about  to  expire.  Industrious 
nature  was  aheady  preparing  to  give  another 
form  to  that  portion  of  matter  which  belonged 
to  her  in  me.  1  was  dying.  Thou  wert  losing 
for  ever  half  of  thyself,  when  my  love  restored 
me  to  life,  and  which  I  sacrifice  to   thee»     But 

how 
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how  shall  I  inform  thee  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  have  happened  to  me?  How  recal  ideas 
already  confused  even  when  1  received  them, 
and  which  the  time,  that  is  since  passed,  renders 
still  less  intelliorible  ? 

o 

No  sooner,  my  dear  ^2Y7,  had  1  committed 
to  our  faithful  Chaqui  the  last  tissue  of  my 
thoughts,  than  I  heard  a  great  bustle  in  our 
dwelling.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  two 
of  my  ravishers  hurried  me  away  from  my 
gloomy  retreat  with  as  much  violence,  as  they 
had  used  in  dragging  me  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun.  I  caunot  tell  thee  through  what  waj's 
ihey  took  me.  They  travelled  only  hy  night, 
and  remained  all  day  in  some  dreary  desert, 
without  seeking  any  shelter;  Sinking  presently 
with  fatigue,they  lifted  me  on  a  sort  oiHamac,* 
the  motion  of  which  tired  me  nearlv  as  much 
as  if  I  had  walked.  At  last,  arrived,  as  I  con- 
jectured, at  our  journey's  end,  one  night,  these 
barharians  carried  me  upon  their  arms  into  a 
housc^  whose   access,    notwithstanding  it  was 

dark, 

•  A  kind  of  suspended  bed,  uicd  by  the  Indians  to  carry  them 
fiQva  pUcc  tvpUce. 
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dark,  appeared  to  me  extremely  difficulf.  I 
was  put  into  a  place  more  confined  and  incon- 
venient than  ever  I  had  found  my  former  pri- 
son. But,  my  dear  Aza,  could  I  make  thee 
believe  what  I  do  not  comprehend  myself^  wert 
thou  not  assured,  that  a  falsehood  never  sul- 
lied the  lips  of  a  child  of  the  Sun  r*  This  house 
(which  I  judged  to  be  very  large  from  the  num- 
ber of  people  it  contained)  this  house,  suspended 
as  it  were,  and  not  fixed  to  the  ground,  kept 
in  a  perpetual  balance. 

O,  light  of  my  mind  !  Ticaiviracocha  should 
have  filled  my  soul  like  thine  with  his  divine 
wisdom,  to  enable  me  to  understand  this  pro- 
digy. All  1  know  of  it  is,  that  it  was  not  built 
by  a  being  friendly  to  m.ankind  ;  for  a  hw 
minutes  after  I  had  entered  it,  its  continual 
motion,  added  to  an  offensive  smell,  made  me 
I  so  violently  sick,  that  I  am  surprised  I  did  not 
sink  under  it.  This  was  onlv  the  beo'innino- 
of  my  troubles.  A  pretty  long  time  now  elap- 
sed without  my  suffering  any  thing  to  speak 
of;   till,   one   morning,  I  was  suddenly  awoke 

•  It  pr.jsed  for  a  facC,,that  a  Peruvian  ncvei  told  a  lie. 
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by  a  noise  more  tremendous  than  that  of 
Yalpor,  Our  habitation  felt  such  shocks  as  the 
earth  will  receive,  when  the  moon  shall  by  her 
fall  reduce  the  universe  to  dust  *  The  cries 
that  accompanied  this  uproar,  made  it  still 
more  dreadful.  My  appalled  senses  conveyed 
to  my  soul  no  other  idea  than  the  destruction 
of  all  nature.  I  thought  the  danger  universal: 
I  trembled  for  thy  days.  My  terror  grew  at 
length  to  the  utmost  height,  on  seeing  a  num- 
ber of  furious  men,  with  faces  and  clothes  be- 
smeared with  blood,  rush  tumultuously  into  my 
room.  This  horrible  sight  overpowered  me  : 
my  strength  and  faculties  forsook  me.  I  am 
vet  ignorant  of  the  sequel  of  this  terrible  event. 
On  my  recovery,  1  found  myself  in  a  tolerably 
decent  bed,  surrounded  by  a  great  many  sa- 
vaa^es,  who  were  not  indeed  the  barbarous  Spa- 
niards, but  were  equally  strange  to  me. 

Canst  thou  conceive  my  astonishment,  on 
finding  myself  in  a  new  dwelling,  amongst  new 
men^  without  the  power  of  accounting  for  this 

extraordinary 

*  The  Indhns  believed  tlyt  the  end  of  the  woUd  would  be 
occaslooed  by  the  falling  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth* 
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extraordinary  change  ?  I  quickly  sliut  my  eyes, 
in  order  that,  being  more  collected  within  my- 
self, I  might  be  satisfied  whether  I  really  ex- 
isted ;  or  whether  my  soul  had  not  quitted  my 
body  to  pass  into  unknown  regions.* 

I  confess  to  thee,  dear  idol  of  my  heart,  that 
weury  of  a  loathsome  life,  disheartened  with 
sufferings  of  every  description,  sinking  under 
the  weisfht  of  mv  horrible  destiny,  I  regarded 
with  indifference  the  dissolution  of  mv  beinsr, 
which  was  sensibly  approaching.  I  reso- 
lutely refused  all  the  nourishment  they  offeied 
me  J  and,  in  a  few  days,  I  found  myself  on  the 
verge  of  that  fatal  period,  which  I  anticipated 
without  regret.  The  wasting  of  my  strength, 
annihilated  my  intellects.  ]My  enfeebled  mind 
became  already  susceptible  only  of  images^ 
like  a  faint  design  traced  by  a  trembling  hand. 
Objects  already,  which  had  most  affected  me, 
excited  in  me  only  that  vague  sensation,  that 
we  feel  in  the  indulgence  of  a  fluctuating  reverie. 
I  was  almost  no   more.     This  state^  my  dear 

Ala, 

•  The  Indians  believed,  that  the.foul  after  death  went  into 
unknown  places,  there  to  be  punished  or  rewarded  according  tt 
its  deserts. 
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Azuy  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  is  imagined.     It 
alarms  us  at  a  distance,  because  we  contemplate 
it  with  all  our  powers :  but  when  it  is  arrived, 
liarrassed  with  the  gradations  of  pain  and  anxi- 
ety which  conduct  us  to  it,  the  decisive  moment 
appears  to  us  only   as   the  moment  of  repose. 
I  found,  however,  that  the  natural  bias  that 
leads  us  during'our  Hfe  to  dive  into  futurity^  and 
even  into  that  which  we  never  shall  experience, 
seems  to  return  with   additional  force   in  the 
hour  of  dissolution.     We  cease  to  live  for  our- 
selves :   we  would  fain  know  how  we  shall  live 
in  the  object  we  love.     It  was  in  one  of  these 
deliriums  of  my  soul,    that   I  fancied  myself 
transported  into  the  interior  of  thy  palace.     I 
arrived  [just  as  they  were  telling  thee  the  news 
of  my  death.     My  imagination  painted  in  such 
lively  colours  what  would  indeed  have  happen- 
ed, that  truth  itself  could  not  have  made  on    me 
a  more  sensible  impression.      I  saw  thee,  my 
dear  Aza,    pale,    disfigured,    deprived   of  thy 
senses;  like  a  lily  parched  by  the  burning  heat 
of  noon.     Is  love  then  sometimes  cruel  ?     Yes, 
I  triumphed  in  thy  grief :   I  rejoiced  to  excite 
it  by  sorrowful  adieus,   I  found  a  sweetness,  per- 
haps 
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haps  a  pleasure,  in  spreading  over  thy  daj's  the 
poison  of  regret;  and  yet,  that  same  love, 
which  made  me  so  barbarous,  harrowed  up  my 
heart  with  the  horror  of  ihy  pains.  At  last, 
awakened  as  out  of  a  profound  sleep,  pierced 
with  thy  own  sufferings,  trembling  for  thy  life, 
I  called  for  help;    I  again  behelGl  the  light. 

Shall  I  ever  see  thee  again,  dear  arbiter  of 
my  existence  ?  Alas  !  who  can  assure  me  of 
it?  I  know  not  where  I  am  ;  perhaps  far,  very 
far  frum  thee.  But  should  we  be  separated  by 
the  immense  res^ions  inhabited  by  the  children 
of  the  Sun,  the  lii^ht  cloud  of  mv  thousrhts 
shall  hover  incessant]  V  about  thee. 
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LETTER  IV. 


W^ HATEVIiR,  my  dear  Jza,  may  be  the 
love  of  life,  it  is  lessened  by  the  trouble^  and 
extinguished  by  despondency.  The  contempt 
in  which  nature  seems  to  hold  our  being  by 
exposing  it  to  pain»  at  first,  provokes  us  to  re^* 
bel ;  but  the  mortifying  consideration  of  the 
impossibility  to  release  ourselves,  soon  gives 
us  a  disgust  of  our  wants  and  insignificance 

I  no  longer  live  in  or  for  myself:  every 
instant  1  breathe  is  a  sacrifice  I  malcp  to  thy 
love,  and  which  daily  becomes  more  painful. 
If  time  mitigates  the  violence  of  the  malady 

that 
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that  consumes  me,  it  serves  but  to  increase  ihe 
sufferings  of  my  mind.  Far  from  clearing  up 
the  m3Stery  of  my  fate,  it  appears  only  to 
render  it  still  more  obscure.  Every  thing  i3 
strange  about  me ;  every  thing  is  new:  every 
thing  interests  my  curiosity,  and  nothing  can 
satisfy  it.  In  vain  my  attention  and  endea- 
vours are  employed  to  make  myself  understood, 
or  to  understand  others:  both  are  equally  im- 
possible. Weary  of  so  many  fruitless  pains,  I 
thought  to  dry  up  the  source  of  tiiem,  by  depriv- 
ing my  eyes  of  the  impression  they  received 
from  objects.  I  persisted  some  time  in  keeping 
them  bhut.  Vain  effort!  The  voluntary  dark- 
ness to  which  I  condemned  myself,  served  only 
to  relieve  my  modesty,  that  was  continually 
offended  at  the  sight  of  these  men,  whose  ser- 
vices and  assistance  are  so  many  punishments: 
but  my  soul  was  not  less  agitated  Absorbed 
within  myself,  my  inquietudes  were  only  the 
more  lively,  and  the  desire  of  expressing  them 
became  more  violent.  The  impossibil.ty  of 
making  myself  understood,  still  spreads  a  tor- 
ment over  my  senses    no    less  insupportable, 

D  Q,  thaii 


tVjan  the  pain  which  would  have  a  more  appa- 
rent realitj.     Cruel  situation  ! 

Alas  !  1  thought  I  had  already  begun  to  un- 
derstand a  few  words  of  the  savage  Spaniards. 
J  found  in  them  some  resemblance  to  our  own 
august  language,  and  Haltered  myself,  that  in 
a  httle  time  I  should  be  able  to  explain  myself 
to  them.  Far  from  finding  the  same  advantage 
among  iny  new  tjTants,  they  express  them- 
selves with  so  much  rapidity,  that  I  cannot  even 
distinguish  the  inflections  of  their  voice.  Every 
thing  concurs  to  persuade  nic,  that  the}'  are 
not  of  the  same  nation  ;  and  from  the  difference 
of  their  manners  and  apparent  character,  one 
mav  easily  conceive,  that  Pachacamac  has 
distributed  to  them,  with  great  inequahty,  the 
elements  of  which  he  formed  mankind.  The 
grave  and  austere  air  of  the  former,  denotes 
them  to  be  made  of  the  same  matter  as  the 
hardest  metals.  Tliese  seem  to  have  shpped 
through  the  liands  of  the  Creator,  when  he  had 
scarcely  got  together  air  and  fire  towards  their 
formation  The  disdainful  eyes,  the  gloomy 
and  settled  aspect  of  those,  sufficiently  shew 
them  to  be  cruel  in  cold  blood  ;  and  which  has 

been 


been^  a]as  I  too  fatally  confirmed  bythcinha- 
inanity  of  their  actions.  The  smiling  coun- 
tenance of  these,  the  sweetness  of  their  looks,  a 
certain  impatience  that  pervades  all  they  do, 
and  which  appears  to  tlow  spontaneously  from 
the  heart,  prepossess  one  in  their  favour: 
but  the  inconsistencies  1  remark  in  their  con- 
duct, suspend  my  judgment. 

Two  of  these  savages  very  seldom  quit  my 
l^ediide.  One,  whom  I  judged  by  the  dignity 
cf  his  appearance  to  be  the  Cacique^*  seems 
to  pay  me,  in  his  way,  a  great  deal  of  respect  : 
the  other  supplies  me  with  occasional  support, 
as  my  disorder  may  require;  but  his  goodness 
is  severe,   his  assistance    cruel,  his  famiharity 


assaming. 


I  no  sooner,  on  my  recovery,  fcund  myself 
in  their  powcr^  than  this  latter,  (for  I  marked 
him  well)  more  forward  than  the  rest,  woi.ld 
take  me  by  the  hand,  which  I  drew  back  witli 
inexpressible  confusion.  He  seemed  surprised 
at  my  resistance,  and  without  any  regard  to 
decency,  took  hold  of  it  again.     Feeble,  dying, 

c  2  and 

*  Caclcue  is  a  kind  of  governor  of  a  province. 
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and  uttering  only  words  thai  were  not  under- 
stood, could  I  prever't  him?  He  held  it,  my 
dear  Aza  as  lonir  as  he  pleased ;  and  I  have 
been  obliged,  ever  since,  to  give  it  him  myself 
several  times  a  riay,  in  order  to  avoid  conten- 
tions, which  invariably  terminate  to  my  dis- 
advantage 

Tliis  kind  of  ceremony*  appears  to  me  a  su- 
perstition of  these  people.  1  fancied  they  dis- 
covered some  connection  that  it  had  with  my 
complaint  ;  but  its  effects  are  apparently  con- 
fined to  their  own  nation  ;  for  !  perceive  scarce- 
ly any  I  suffer  continually  from  an  inward 
fire  that  consumes  me,  and  havehardly  strength 
eno  gh  left  io  knot  my  Quipos.  I  employ  as 
much  time  in  this  occupation  as  my  weakness 
will  permit  lue.  Those-  knots,  which  strike  my 
senses,  seem  to  sive  more  realitv  to  mv  thouQjhts. 
A  kind  of  resemblance,  I  imagine  them  to  have 
with  words,  creates  an  illusion  that  beguiles  my 
pain.  1  fancy  myself  speaking  to  thee;  tel- 
ling thee  of  my  love  ;  assuring  thee  of  my  vows, 
and  my  fidelity.      This  sweet  deception  is  the 

comfort 

•  The  Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  physic. 
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comfort  of  my  life.  If  my  work  is  interriiplccl 
by  the  fulness  of  my  hearl,  I  sia;h  at  thy  ab- 
sence. Thus  wholly  devoted  to  my  tenderness, 
there  is  not  one  of  my  moments,  that  belongs 
not  to  thee.  Alas!  what  other  use  could  I 
make o-f them?  Oh, my  dear  ^za  /  wert  thou 
not  indeed,  the  sovereign  of  my  soul ;  althougli 
the  chains  of  love  did  not  unite  me  inseparably 
to  thee;  plunged  in  a  dark  abyss,  could  1  turn 
away  my  thoughts  from  the  light  ol  m.y  life  ? 
1  hou  art  the  Sun  of  my  days  :  thou  brightenest, 
thou  prolongesl  them  they  are  thine.  Thou 
cherishest  me;  I  consent  to  live.  What,  in 
return,  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ?  Thou  shalt  love 
me,  and  I  am  rewarded. 


D  4.  ■     LETTER 
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LETTER  V. 
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vV  HAT  have  I  suffered,  my  dedir  J za,  since 
the  last  knots  I  consecrated  to  thee  I  The  loss 
of  my  Quipos  was  only  wanting  tocom[»lete  my 
misery;  and  when  my  officious  persecutors  dis<» 
covered  the  effect  which  this  work  had  upon  my 
spiritsthey  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  them.  At  last 
they  have  restored  to  me  this  treasure  of  my  ten- 
derness, but  which  I  redeemed  with  many  tears. 
This  expression  of  my  thoughts  was  all  I  had 
left  me  ;  this  melancholy  consolation  of  paint- 
ing to  thee  my  troubles.  Could  I  lose  it,  and 
not  despair  ? 

I^Iy 
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My  strange  destiny  lias  even  robbed  me   of 
that  comfort  the  unfortunate  find  in   speaking 
of  their    pains.     AVe  arc  apt  to    beheve    our- 
selves  pitied  when  we  are  heard  :    an  involun- 
tary sympathy  glows  upon  the  countenance  of 
those  who  hear  us.     Whatever  may  be  the  rea- 
son,  it  seems  to   relieve  us,     I  cannot   make 
mvself  understood^  and   am   surrounded    with 
gaiety  :  nay,  1  cannot  enjoy  in  peace  that  new 
kind  of  solitude,  to  which  1  am  reduced  by  th.e 
want  of  communicating  my  ideas.     Beset  with 
officious  and  troublesome  objects,  their  watch- 
ful looks  disturb  the  seclusion  of  my  soul,  con- 
strain the  movements  of  mv  bodv,  and   fetter 
my    very   thoughts.      I  frequently  forget  that 
happy  privilege  given  us  by  nature,  of  render- 
ing our   sentiments  inaccessible  to  others,  and 
sometimes  fear,   that  these  prying  savages  sus- 
pect the  unfavourable  reflections  with   which  I 
am  inspired  by  the  extravagance  of  their  con- 
duct.    It  is  my  constant  and  painful  srudv  so 
to  compose  my  thoughts,   as  if  they  could  ab- 
solutely dive  into  them. 

One  moment  destroys    the    opinion    which 
another  ha.d  given  me  of  their  character^  and 

Do  of 
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cf  the  light  In  whirh  they  consider  me.  Not  to 
mention  an  infinite  number  of  trifling  denials, 
they  refuse  me,  my  dear  jJza,  even  the  neces- 
sary sustenance  of  life,  and  the  liberty  of  chusing 
■where  I  would  be.  They  keep  me  with  a  sort 
of  violence  in  that  bed,  which  is  become  insup- 
portable. Hence  I  should  conclude  they  regard 
me  as  their  slave,  and  that  their  power  is  tyran- 
nical. On  the  other  hand,,  when  I  reflect  on 
the  extreme  concern  they  manifest  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  days,  and  the  respect  w^hich 
accompanies  their  services,  I  am  induced  to 
believe,  that  they  take  me  for  a  kind  of  superior 
being.  Not  one  of  them  appears  before  me 
without  bending  his  body,  more  or  les?,  as  we 
used  to  do  in  worshipping  the  Sun.  The  Ca- 
cique  seems  to  imitate  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Jncas  on  the  day  of  liaymi.*  He  kneels  down 
close  to  my  bed-side,and  lemains  a  considerable 
while  in  thatpainfnl  posture.  Sometimes  he  ob- 
serves silence,  and,  with  his  e3'es  fixed  on  the 
ground,    appears  in  profound     meditation.      I 

mark 

*  Raymi  was  the  prlnc'pal  feast  of  the  Sun  ;  the  Ir,ca  and  the 
pn;.C3  worsh  pptd  him  en  iheir  knees. 
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mark  in  his  countenance  that  pious  confusion, 
with  which  the  great  7iamt*  inspires  us  when 
spoken  aloud.  if  he  sees  an  opportunily  of 
laying  hold  of  my  hand_,  he  puts  his  lips  to  it 
with  the  same  veneration  that  we  entertain  for 
the  sacred  Diadem. f  Sometimes  he  utters  a 
great  many  words,  which  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  ordinary  lanojuaoje  of  his  nation  :  the 
sound  is  more  soft,  more  distinct,  more  harmo- 
nious. To  this  he  adds  that  piteous  look, 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  tears,  those  sighs 
that  express  the  necessities  of  the  soul,  those 
accents  which  are  almost  the  accents  of  com- 
plaint; in  short,  all  that  accompanies  the 
desire  of  obtaining;  favours.  Alas!  my  dear 
Jlza,  if  he  knew  me  well,  if  he  were  not  in  some 
error  with  regard  to  ray  being,  what  prayer 
would  he  have  to  put  up  to  me  ? 

May  not  this  be  an   idolatrous  people  ?      I 
have  not  yet  observed  them  pay  any  adoratiora 

D  6  to 

*  The  great  nan-e  was  Pachacamacj  which  tley  pronounced 
but  seldom,  and  always  witli  great  tokens  of  adoration. 

•f  They  kissed  the  diadem  of  M^nco-Ca^ac  in  the  same    man* 
*«r  as  the  Roman  Catholics  kiis  the  relics  of  their  Saints, 
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10  the  Sun  :    perhaps   they  make   women   the 
object  of  iheir  worship. 

Before  the  great  j\lanco-Capac*hTOUQhtdown. 
to  earth  the  will  of  the  Sun,  our  ancestors 
deified  whatever  struck  them  with  fear  or  plea- 
sure. Perhaps  these  savages  entertain  the  same 
prejudices  witli  respect  to  women.  But  if  they 
adored  me,  would  they  add  to  my  calamities 
the  hideous  constraint  in  which  they  keep  me  ? 
!No;  they  would  strive  to  please  me;  they 
would  obey  the  tokens  of  my  will  :  I  should  be 
free,  and  quit  this  hateful  abode  :  I  should  go 
in  search  of  the  master  of  my  soul,  one  only  of 
whose  looks  would  cancel  the  remembrance  of 
all  my  misfortunes. 

*  The  first  law- giver  of  the  Indians. 
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LETTER  VI. 


./SlMxAZEMENT,  my  dear  Aza,  amnzement 
most  horrible  \  How  are  our  woes  augmented ! 
how  pitiable  is  our  lot !  our  ills  are  without  re- 
medy :  it  remains  for  me  only  to  tell  them,  and 
to  die. 

I  was  at  last  permitted  to  get  up,  when  ea- 
gerly availing  myself  of  this  opportunity,  I 
contrived,  by  degrees,  to  reach  a  small  window, 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  my  ardent 
curiosity  I  opened  it  with  haste.  What  did 
I  see,  dear  love  of  my  life  !  I  shall  Eot  find 
expressions  to  paint  to  thee  the  excess  of  my 

astonishment 
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astonisliment,  and  the  mortal  despair  that 
seized  me,  on  finding  m}'self  encompassed  by 
that  terrible  element,  which  1  shudder  even 
to  look  on.  My  first  glance  did  but  too  well 
inform  me  what  occasioned  tlie  troublesome 
motion  of  our  dwelling.  I  am  in  one  of  those 
floating  houses,  which  served  to  convey  the 
Spaniards  to  our  unhappy  country,  and  of  which 
a  very  imperfect  description  had  been  given 
me. 

Conceive,  dearest  ,^zr/,  what  dismal  ideas 
rushed  into  my  soul  at  this  frightful  discovery, 
I  am  certain  they  are  taking  me  away  from 
ihee.  I  breathe  no  more  the  same  air  :  I  inlia- 
bit  no  longer  the  same  element.  Thou  wilt 
never  know  where  I  am  ;  whether  I  love  thee; 
whether  I  exist.  The  annihilation  even  of  my 
beii  g  will  appear  an  event  of  too  trifling  im- 
portance to  be  communicated  to  thee.  Dear 
arbiter  of  my  days,  of  what  value  to  thee  here- 
after can  be  the  unfortunate  life  of  thy  Zilia  ? 
Let  me  resign  to  my  Creator  an  insupportable 
boon  I  wish  not  to  retain  :  I  shall  see  thee  no 
more;  I  wish  not  to  live.  In  losing  him  I 
love,  the  whole  universe  is  lest  to  me  :  it  is  now 

nothing 
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noihlnsr  but  a  vast  desert,  which  I  fill  witli  the 
cries  ot  my  afFection.  Hear  them,  dear  object 
of  my  tenderness;     be  touched  with  them  ;    let 

me  die What  error  betrays  me  ?     iSo,   my 

dear  j4za  ;  no,  it  is  not  thou  who  invitest  me  to 
live:  it  is  timid  nature,  that,  shuddering  with 
horror,  assumes  thy  voice  more  powerful  than 
her  own,  to  retard  an  end  which  is  always 
dreadful  to  her: — but  it  is  done — the  speediest 
way  shall  relieve  me  from  her  regrets 

Let  the  sea  swallow  up  for  ever  in  its  waves 
my  unfortunate  passion,  my  life,  and  my  de- 
spair. Receive,  too  unhappy  ^za,  receive  the 
last  fond  impressions  of  my  heart — it  never 
admitted  any  but  thy  image  ;  it  wished  not  to 
live  but  for  thy  sake,  and  dies  full  of  thy  love. — 
I  love  thee— I  think— I  feel  it  yet— I  tell  it  thee 
for  the  last  time 
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LETTER  VII. 


AzA, 


thou  hast  not  lost  all.  Thou  reljjne.st 
still  over  one  heart:  I  breathe.  The  vigilance 
of  my  keepers  has  frustrated  my  fatal  purpose  : 
I  have  only  the  shame  left  of  having  attempted 
its  execution.  I  will  not  relate  to  thee  the 
particulars  of  a  design,  projected  and  destroyed 
in  the  same  instant.  Could  I  dare  ever  lift  up 
my  eyes  to  thee  hadst  thou  been  a  witness  of 
my  frenzy?  My  faculties,  annihilated  by 
despondency,  were  no  longer  a  relief  to  me  :  my 
life  appeared  to  me  of  no  value;  I  had  forgot 
thy  love. 

Oh! 


JD^ 
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Oh  !  how  cruel  is  returning  reason  after  a  pa- 
roxysm of  distraction  !  In  what  different  lights 
do  we  consider  the  same  objects  !  In  tlie  hor- 
ror of  despair  ferocity  is  taken  for  courage, 
and  the  dread  of  suffering  for  constancy  of 
soul:  but,  let  a  word^  a  look,  a  surprise,  call 
us  back  to  ourselves,  and  we  find  weakness  to 
be  alone  the  true  principle  of  our  heroism,  re- 
pentance the  fruit  of  it,  and  contempt  its  re- 
ward. 

The  sense  of  my  guiit  is  its  severest  punish- 
ment. Abandoned  to  the  bitterness  of  remorse, 
buried  under  the  veil  of  sbame>  I  retire  within 
myself.  I  fear  that  iny  body  occupies  too  much 
room  :  I  would  hide  it  from  the  light.  My 
tears  fiow  apace.  My  grief  is  calm,  and, 
though  wholly  given  up  to  it,  not  even  a  mur- 
mur steals  from  my  lips.  What  sacrifice  is 
great  enough  to  expiate  my  crime  ?  it  was  a- 
gainst  thee. 

In  vain,  for  the  last  two  days,  have  these  kind 
savages  invited  me  to  partake  of  the  joy  that 
transports  them.  I  cannot  conceive  the  mean- 
ing of  it ;  but,  were  I,  indeed,  acquainted  with  it, 
1  should  think  mvself  unworthy  to  mix  in  their 

festivity 
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festivity.  Their  dancings,  their  joyous  shouts, 
a  red  liquor,  like  Maj/s,*  which  they  drink  of 
abundantly,  their  anxiousness  to  contemplate 
the  Sun  wherever  they  can  descry  him,  would 
persuade  me,  that  these  rejoicings  were  in  ho- 
nor of  that  divine  luminary,  were  the  conduct 
of  the  V  acique  agreeable  to  that  of  others.  Far, 
however,  from  participating  in  the  general  fe- 
licity, since  the  fault  1  committed,  he  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  my  grief  Ilis  zeal  is  mare 
respectful,  his  solicitude  more  liveJy,  his  atten- 
tion more  vi^-ilant 

Suspecting  that  the  con^Jnunl  presence  of 
his  savages  added  constraint  to  my  affliction, 
he  has  relieved  me  from  the  embarrassment  of 
their  offensive  looks  :  1  have  now  scarcely  any 
to  endure  but  his  own. 

Wouldst  thou  believe  it  my  dear  Jza,  there 
are  moments,  wherein  I  find  a  pleasure  in 
these  mute  conversations  ?  The  fire  of  his  eyes 
recals  to  my  remembrance  the  image  of  that 

which 

•  M;/)'*  is  a  plant,  whereof  the  Indians  ma'<e  a  strong  and 
salutary  diink,  which  they  offer  to  the  Sun  on  the  days  of  his 
feasts,  and  of  which  tliey  drink,  even  to  intoxication,  after 
the  sacrifice  is  ever. 
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vbich  I  have  seen  in  thine  :  I  trace  in  them  a 
likeness  that  beguiles  my  heart.  Alas  !  how 
transitory  the  illusion  !  how  lasting  the  regrets 
that  succeed  it!  They  will  end  only  with  my 
life,  since  I  hve  for  thee  alone. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  VTIE 


77  HEN"  all  our  thoughts,  my  dear  Aza,  are 
concentrated  in  a  single  object,  circumstances 
interest  us  only,  in  proportion  as  we  find  them 
associated  with  it.  Wert  thou  not  alone  the 
mover  of  my  soul,  could  1  have  passe  d  from 
a  state  (as  I  have  just  done)  of  the 
blackest  despair,  to  one  of  the  brightest  hope  ? 
Several  times  in  vain  had  the  Cacique  attempted 
to  get  me  to  that  window,  which  I  cannot  even 
yet  look  at  without  shuddering.  Prevailed 
upon,  at  last,  by  repeated  solicitations,  I  suf- 
fered bim  to  lead  me  to  it.     All!  my  dear  Azcit 

how 
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liow  well  was  T  rewarded  for  my  compliance  I 
By  an  incomprehensible  miracle,  on  lookin"-, 
as  he  directed  me,  through  a  kind  of  hollow 
cane,  I  was  able  to  descry  hind  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  which,  without  the  help  of 
this  wonderful  machine,  my  eyes  could  not 
have  reached.  At  the  same  time  he  made  me 
understand  by  signs,  which  begin  to  grow 
familiar  to  me,  that  we  were  going  to  that  land, 
and  that  the  sight  of  it  was  the  sole  cause  of 
those  rejoicings,  which  I  had  mistaken  for  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Sun.  I  immediately  became 
sensible  to  all  the  advantage  of  this  pleasing 
discovery.  Hope,  like  a  ray  of  light,  glanced 
into  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  They  are  cer- 
tainly carrying  me  to  this  land  they  have 
shewn  me,  and  wjiich  is  evidently  a  part  of  thy 
<;mpire,  since  the  Sun  sheds  around  it  his  be- 
nign inBuence.f  1  am  no  longer  in  the  fet- 
ters of  the  cruel  Spaniards:  who,  then,  can 
prevent  my  returning  under  thy  laws  ?  Yes, 
my  dear  Jza,  1  go  to  be  re-united  to  the  object 

of 

•f  The  Indians  were  not  acquainted  with  our  hemisphere,  and 
believed  that  the  Sun  enlightened  only  the  land  of  his  children. 
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of  my  tenderness :  my  love,  my  reason,  my 
wishes,  all  assure  me  of  it.  I  fly  into  thy  arms  : 
a  torrent  of  joy  deluges  my  soul :  the  past  is 
vanished:  my  troubles  are  at  an  end;  they 
are  forgotten  :  the  future  alone  occupies  my 
thougiits;   it  is  my  only  good. 

j4za,  my  dearest  hope,  I  have  not  lost  thee. 
1  shall  see  thy  face,  thy  robes,  thy  shadow :  I 
shall  love  thee ;  I  shall  tell  it  thee  with  my  own 
lips:  is  theie  a  suffering,  which  the  anticipa- 
tion of  so  much  happiness  does  not  efface  ? 


LETTER 
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.ETTER  IX, 


'000' 


,0W  loiiff  are  the  days,  my  dear  Ata^ 
when  we  come  to  reckon  them  !  Time,  like 
space  is  knowi  only  by  its  limits.  Our  ideas 
and  our  sight  an  equally  ]o>t  by  the  constant 
unitormity  of  both  If  objects  determitie  the 
boundarie!»  of  space,  so  do  our  hopes,  it  seenis 
tome,  those  of  time;  and  if  they  forsake  us, 
or  are  not  very  forcibly  impressed,  we  perceive 
no  more  the  duration  of  time  than  the  air  that 
fills  the  expanse.  Ever  since  the  fatal  moment 
of  our  separation,  my  soul  and  my  heart,  alike 
wornwith  misfortune^remained  buried  in  that  to- 
tal 


tal  abstraction  the  horror  of  nature,  the  image 
of  nothing.  The  clays  siipt  away  without  my 
regarding  them  :  no  interest  invited  my  atten- 
tion to  their  length  :  but  now  hope  marks  every 
instant  as  they  pass :  tlieir  duration  appears 
infinite;  and  I  taste  a  pleasure  in  recovering 
the  tranquiUity  of  my  mind,  in  proportion  as  it 
restores  to  me  the  facihty  of  reflection.  Since 
ray  imagination  has  been  susceptible  of  joy,  a 
croud  of  thoughts  that  present  themselves  har- 
ass and  distract  it.  Projects  of  comfort  and  of 
happiness  alternately  succeed  each  other.  New 
ideas  are  easily  admitted  ;  those,  indeed,  which 
made  no  impression,  spontaneously  recur  to  me. 
Within  these  two  days  I  have  learned  several 
words  of  the  Cacique^s  language,  which  were 
not  before  familiar  to  me;  but  they  are  merely 
confined  to  the  names  of  objects,  and  neither 
express  my  own  thoughts,  nor  enable  me  to 
understand  those  of  others.  They,  however, 
afford  me  some  necessary  information.  I  know 
that  the  Cacique's  name  is  Deterv'dic  ;  that  our 
floating  house  is  called.  Ship;  and  the  country 
we  arc  going  to^  France. 

This 
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This  latter  at  first  alarmed  me,  as  I  did  not 
remember  to  have  heard  any  province  of  thy 
kingdom  so  called  ;  but  reflecting  on  the  vari- 
ety of  those  that  compose  it,  whose  names  have 
escaped  me,  my  fears  quickly  subsided.  Could 
they,  indeed,  continue  long  with  that  confident 
hope,  which  the  sight  of  the  Sun  incessantly 
gives  me  ?  No,  my  dear  jiza  ;  that  divine  star 
shines  only  on  his  children  :  to  doubt  it  for  an 
instant  were  criminal.  I  am  about  to  return 
into  thy  empire :  I  am  on  the  point  of  seeing 
thee  :   I  fly  to  my  felicity. 

Amidst  the  transports  of  my  joy,  gratitude 
prepares  for  me  a  delicious  pleasure.  Thou 
wilt  load  with  honors  and  with  riches  that  be- 
neficent Cacique,*  who  shall  restore  us  to  each 
other.  He  shall  bear  into  his  province  the 
remembrance  of  Zifia  :  the  reward  of  his  vir- 
tue shall  render  him  still  more  virtuous;  and 
his  happiness  shall  be  thy  glory. 

Nothing  can  compare,  my  dear^z«,  to  the 
kindness  he  shews  me.     Far  from  treating  me 

£  as 

*  The  Cad^utt  were  tributaries  to  the  Inces, 
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-as  his  slave,  he  seems  to  be  mine.  I  now  expe- 
rience from  him  as  many  courtesies,  as  I  did 
denials  during  my  iUness.  Wholly  taken  up 
with  me,  my  inquietudes,  and  amusements,  he 
appears  to  have  no  other  care.  I  admit  his, 
attentions  with  somewhat  less  difficultv,  since 
habit  and  reflection  liave  convinced  me  of  my 
error  in  suspecting  him  of  idolatry.  Not  but 
he  frequently  repeats  much  the  same  tokens, 
which  I  mistook  for  worship ;  but  the  tone,  the 
look,  and  the  manner  he  employs,  persuade 
me  it  is  only  a  national  diversion.  He  begins 
b}^  making  me  pronounce  distinctly  some  words 
ill  his  language,  x\s  soon  as  I  have  said  after 
liim,  Yes,  I  love  you  ;  or,  I  promise  to  he  yours^ 
joy  expands  over  his  countenance;  he  kisses 
my  hands  with  rapture,  and  with  an  air  of 
briskness,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  gravity 
that  accompanies  divine  v.'orship. 

Easy  as  to  his  religion,  I  atn  not  quite  so 
Mitli  rcGrard  to  the  countrv,  from  whence  he 
derives  his  origin.  His  language  and  his  dress 
rii'e  so  different  from  ours,  that  they  frequently 
shake  my  confidence.  Sorrowful  reflections 
sometimes  cloud  my  dearest  hope:  I  pass  suc- 
cessive) v 
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cessively  from  fear  to  jo^-,  and  from  joy  to 
anxiety.  Harassed  with  the  confusion  of  my 
tlioughts,  disheartened  by  the  doubts  that  tor- 
ment me,  I  had  resolved  to  think  no  more.  But 
what  can  relax  the  energies  of  a  soul,  de- 
prived of  all  communication,  that  acts  only  on 
itself,  and  excited  to  reflect  by  such  important 
interests  ?  Impossible,  my  dear  Aza.  I  seek 
to  be  informed  with  an  aidour  that  consumes 
me,  and  find  myself  continually  in  the  most 
profound  ignorance.  I  am  aware,  that  the  pri- 
vation of  one  sense  may  sometimes  deceive  us: 
but  I  observe  with  suipri-je,  that  the  use  of  all 
mine  betrays  me  from  one  error  into  another. 
INIay  not  an  acquaintance  with  tongues  be  a 
guide  to  the  soul  ?  Oh !  my  dear  Aza,  w  hat 
melancholy  truths  do  my  misfortunes  discover 
to  me  !  But  away  with  these  dismal  thoughts— 
we  are  close  upon  land  :  the  light  of  ms'  days 
will  dissipate  in  a  moment  the  darkness  that 
surrounds  me. 
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LETTER  X. 


AM  at  last,  my  dear  Azdy  arrived  at  that 
land  1  so  much  wished  for,  but  do  not  yet  meet 
with  any  thinij  that  confirms  the  happiness  I 
had  promised  myself.  Everj^  object  that  pre- 
sents itself  strilies,  astonishes,  confounds  me, 
and  leaves  only  on  my  mind  a  vague  impression, 
a  stupid  perplexity,  which  I  care  not  to  dispel. 
Aly  errors  repress  my  judgment:  I  remain  in 
uncertainty,  and  almost  doubt  of  every  thing  I 
see. 

As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  floating-house, 
we  entered  a  city  built  on  the  sea-shore-  The 
people  (who  followed  us  in  crouds)  appeared 
10  be  of  the  same  nation  as  the  Cacique;  but  the 

houses, 
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houses  have  not  the  smallest  resemblance  te> 
those  in  the  cities  of  the  Sun.  If  ours  excel  ia 
beauty  from  the  richness  of  their  ornaments, 
these  are  far  superior  for  the  prodigies  they  a- 
bound  in. 

On  entering  the  apartment  provided  me  by 
Dttervilley  my  heart  leaped  within  me.  1  ob- 
served, facing  the  door,  a  young  person,  dressed 
hke  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun.  I  ran  to  her  with 
open  arms.  Conceive,  my  dear  j4za,  conceive 
if  thou  canst  my  surprise,  at  finding  only  an 
impenetrable  resistance,  where  I  beheld  a  hu- 
man form  move  in  a  very  extended  space.  As- 
tonishment held  me  motionless,  with  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  this  shade,  when  DeterTiUe  shewed 
me  his  own  figure  by  the  side  of  thatj  which 
engaged  all  my  attention.  1  touched  him  ,*  I 
spoke  to  him  ;  I  saw  him  at  the  same  instant 
\ery  near,  and  very  far  from  me.  These  mira^- 
cles  confound  reason,  and  obscure  the  judg- 
ment. What  ought  we  to  think  o£  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  country?  Ought  we  lo  fear,  or 
should  we  love  them  ?  I  will  be  cautious  of 
giving  an  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

£  3  The 
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The  Cariquc  made  me  understand,  that  the 
figure'  which  I  saw  was  my  own.  But  what  do 
1  learn  by  that  ?  Is  the  wonder  less  extraor- 
dinary ?  Am  1  the  less  mortified  to  find  nothing 
in  my  mind  but  ignorance  or  error  ?  With 
pain  I  remark,  my  dear  Aza,  the  least  en- 
lightened of  this  country  are  wiser  than  all 
our  JmauLas. 

Delerrille  has  given  me  a  young  and  very 
sprightly  Chimu*  It  is  a  great  consolation  to 
see  again,  and  to  be  waited  on  by  one  of  my 
own  sex.  Several  others  are  ready  enough  to 
serve  me  ;  but  I  would  gladiy  dispense  with 
their  attendance  :  their  presence  only  revives  my 
apprehensions.  From  their  manner  of  look- 
ing at  me,  I  can  easily  perceive,  ihey  have 
never  been  at  O/zco  t  At  present,  however,  I 
ran  judire  of  nothing  :  my  mind  is  continually 
fluctuating  in  a  sea  of  doubts:  ray  heart,  alone 
unshaken,  desires,  ho|ies,  and  waits  for  one 
happiness  only^  without  which  life  were  insup- 
portable. 

LETTER 

•  A  female  servant,  or  waitlng-wcman. 
f  The  capital  of  Peru. 
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LETTER  XL. 


— ^-o- 


Although,  my  dear  Jza,  I  have  talcera 
all  the  pains  in  my  power  to  gain  some  light 
with  respect  to  my  situation^  I  am  no  better 
acquainted  with  it  thaa  I  was  three  days  ago. 
All  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is,  that  the 
savages  of  this  country  appear  equal  to  the 
Cacique  m  goodness  and  humanity.  They 
dance  and  sing,  as  if  they  had  lands  to  culti- 
vate every  day.*  Were  I  to  judge  from  tlie 
opposition  of  their  customs  to  those  of  our  na- 
tion, I  could  not  entertain  the  smallest  hope : 

E  4  but 

*  The   lands  were  cultivatsd    in   common  at  Peju,   and  the 
dayj  of  this  waik  were  days  of  rejoicing. 
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but  I  remember,  that  thy  august  father  subjected 
to  his  obedience  very  distant  provinces,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  our  own. 
"Why  may  not  thi-5  be  one  of  them  ?     The  Sun 
seems  pleased  to   enlighten   it.      He   is  more 
beautiful  and  clear  than  ever  I  beheld  him.     I 
love  to  indulge  the  confidence  he  inspires,  and 
am  only  uneasy  about  the  time  that  must  elapse 
before  I  can  inform  myself  of  every  thing,  that 
so  nearly  involves   the  interest  of  our  hearts; 
for,  my  der.r  ^za, lean  have  no  doubt,  but   an 
acquaintance  alone  with  the  language  of  this 
country  will  satisfy  me  of  the  truth,  and  put  an 
end  to  my  anxiety.     1  let  slip   no   opportunity 
of  learning  it,  and  avail  m^-self  of  every  instant, 
when  Dtterville  leaves   me  at   liberty,  to  take 
lessons  from  my  China.     This  is,  however,  but 
a  weak  resource ;  for,  not  being  able   to  make 
her  understand  my  thoughts,  we  can  enter  into 
no  conversation.  The  Caciques  signs  are  some- 
times more  useful  to  me.     Habit  has  made  them 
a  kind  of  language,  which  serres  us  at  least  to 
express  our  wishes.     He  took  me  yesterday  to 
a  house,  where,  without  the  advantage  of  this 
expedient,  I  should  have  got  into  disgrace.     We 

entered 
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entered  a  larger  and  better  furnished  room  than 
the  one  I  live  in,  A  great  number  of  people 
were  there  assembled.  The  genera]  amazement 
evinced  at  my  appearance  not  a  little  displeased 
me  ;  while  the  excessive  laughter,  which  several 
young  girls  endeavoured  to  stifle,  but  which 
was  repeated  whenever  they  looked  up  at  at  me, 
excited  in  my  breast  a  painful  sensation  I  should 
have  tafeen  for  shame,  could  my  conscience  iuive 
accused  me  of  any  crime  :  but  finding  only  a 
great  reluctance  to  remain  in  their  company, 
1  was  going  to  turn  back,  when  a  sign  from 
Deterviiie  immediately  stopped  me.  It  convey- 
ed the  impropriety  of  my  leaving  the  room  ;  and 
1  took  care  not  to  deserve  the  blame  they  at- 
tached to  me  without  reason.  As  I  fixed  all  my 
attention  upon  these  women,  I  thought  I  dis- 
covered, that  the  singularity  only  of  my  dress 
occasioned  the  surprise  of  some,  and  the  rude 
diversion  of  others.  I  pitied  their,  weak- 
ness, and  contented  myself  with  proving  to 
them  by  my  countenance,  that  my  soul  differed 
not  so  much  from  theirs^  as  my  clothes  did  from 
their  finery 
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A  man  (whom  I  should  have  taken  for  a 
Curacos,*  if  he  had  not  been  dressed  in  black) 
laid  hold  of  ray  hand  with  an  air  of  affability, 
and  conducted  me  to  a  woman,  whom  I  took, 
from  the  haughtiness  of  her  deportment,  to  be 
the  Pf^/Zasf  of  the  country.  He  spoke  several 
words  to  her,  which,  having  heard  them  pro- 
nounced a  thcLisand  limes  by  Detcrviilty  I  well 
remember:  IIozv  beautijul  iiht  is!  What Jine 
ei/ts !  Another  man  replied.  JVhut  grace  f 
the  si/mmetry  of  a  nifmph  !  Except  those  wo- 
men u  ho  said  nothing,  they  all  repeated  nearly 
the  same  words.  I  do  not  ytt  understand  tlieir 
meaning,  but  they  burely  must  express  some 
agreeable  ideas,  being  uniformly  uttered  with 
a  smiling  countenance. 

The  Cacique  appeared  highly  delighted  with 
"what  they  said.  He  kept  always  by  the  side  of 
me,  or,  if  he  quitted  it  for  a  moment  to  speak 
to  any  one,  his  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  me, 
while  he  intimated  by  signs  what  1  was  to  do. 
Por  my  part,  i  watched  him  attentively,  tender 

of 

*  The  Curjcas  were  petty  sovereigns  of  a  country,  who  had 
tlie  privilege  ot  wearing  rhe  same  drefs  as  the  IncaSt 

f  A  general  name  of  the  Indla:i  princesses: 
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-of  offending  against  the  customs  of  a  nation,  so 
iiti'e  conversant  in  ours. 

I  know  not,  my  dear  Aza^  if  I  can  make 
tliee  comprehend  how  extraordinary  the  man- 
ners of  these  savages  appeared  to  me  There 
is  such  an  impatient  vivacity  about  them,  that 
words  do  not  alone  suffice  them  for  expression. 
They  speak  as  much  by  the  motion  of  their 
bodv.as  the  sound  of  theii  voice.  What  I  have 
seen  of  their  continual  restlessness,  has  fully 
satisfied  me  of  llie  little  meaning  there  was  in 
those  tokens  of  the  Cacique,  which  perplexed 
me  so  much,  and  betrayed  me  into  so  many 
false  conjectures.  lie  yesterday  kissed  the 
hands  of  the  Pallas,  and  of  all  the  other  wo- 
men ;  nay,  he  kissed  even  their  cheeks,  a  tiling 
Thad  never  seen  before.  The  men  embraced 
him  ;  some  took  him  by  the  hand,  others  pulled 
him  b}'  the  clothes,  antl  all  this  v/ith  an  impa-= 
tience  that  we  have  no  notion  of.  To  judge  of 
their  understanding  by  the  extravagance  of 
their  gestures,  I  am  persuaded,  that  our  wary 
expressions,  and  those  sublime  similies,  which 
so  naturally  convey  our  tender  feelings  and 
affectionate  thoughts,   would   to  them   a>p£ar 

e6  insipid 
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insipid.  They  would  take  our  serious  and  mo- 
dest looks  for  indications  of  vacancy,  and  the 
solemnity  of  our  gait  for  stiffness.  And  yet, 
(wouldst  thou  believe  it,  my  dear  Aza  ?)  not- 
withstanding their  imperfections,  wert  thou 
here,  I  could  he  content  to  live  amongst  them. 
A  certain  complacency,  that  accompanies  all 
their  actions,  renders  them  engaging  ;  and  were 
my  soul,  indeed,  more  happy,  I  should  find  a 
pleasure  in  the  variety  of  objects  that  pass  suc- 
cessively before  my  eyes.  But  the  little  resem- 
blance they  bear  to  theeextinguishes  the  charms 
of  their  novelty:  thou  art  my  only  happiness, 
my  only  joy. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  Xn 


A.  LONG  time  has  elapsed^  my  dear  Jza, 
without  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  one  mo- 
ment on  my  darling  occupation  ;  yet,  I  have  a 
great  many  extraordinary  things  to  tell  thee 
of,  and  avail  myself  of  a  little  leisure  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  I  am  able. 

The  day  after  my  visit  to  the  Pallas,  Deter* 
ville  presented  me  with  a  very  handsome  dress, 
in  the  fashion  of  his  country.  After  ray  little 
China  had  adjusted  it  upon  me,  according  to 
her  fancy,  she  took  me  to  that  ingenious  ma- 
chine which   doubles    objects.      Although  its 

effects 
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effects  ought  to  have  been  familiar  to  mc,  T 
could  not  help  being  startled  at  seeing  my- 
self, as  it  \Yerc,  standing  before  me.  My  new 
apparel  was  far  from  displeasing  n)e,  though  I 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  less  reconciled  to 
part  with  my  other,had  it  not  exposed  me  to  the 
gaze  of  curiosity.  The  Cacique  came  into  my 
room  while  the  sfirl  was  vet  addin^c  several 
trinkets  to  my  dress.  He  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  watched  us  for  some  time  without  speak- 
ing. So  lost  was  he  in  thouglit,  that  he  stepped 
aside  to  let  the  China  pass,  and  insensibly  took 
lier  place:  then,  (ixing  his  eyes  u[)on  me,  he 
examined  me  t'rom  head  to  foot  with  a  serious 
attention  that  quite  disconcerted  me,  and  which 
I  could  not  account  for.  However,  to  testify 
my  sense  ot" this  new  obligation,  I  offered  him 
my  hand  j  and  being  unable  to  express  my  sen- 
timents, 1  thought  I  could  not  please  him  bet- 
ter, than  by  repeating  some  of  those  words, 
which  he  took  so  much  delight  in  teaching  me. 
I  tried  oven  to  pronounce  them  in  the  same  tone 
that  he  does.  I  know  not  what  effect  they  had 
upon  him  at  that  moment;  but  his  eyes  sparkled  5 
his  cheeks  turned  red;  he  approached  me  with 

an 
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an  agitated  air^  and  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
take  me  in  his  tirms  :  then  stoppina;  suddenly, 
he  pressed  my  hand^  and  uttered  in  atone  of 
emotion;  No — respect — her  virtue — and  many 
other  words,  wliicii  were  equally  uninteHigible 
to  me.  So  saying,  he  ran  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  seat  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where,  with  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hands, 
he  remained,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  deepest 
affliction.  I  w^as  alarmed  at  his  situation,  not' 
doubting  but  I  had  caused  him  some  uneasiness. 
I  went  up  to  him  to  express  my  concern,  and 
ask  his  forgiveness;  but  he  gently  pushed  me 
away  without  looking  at  me,  and  I  dared  not 
speak  to  him.  1  was  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
when  the  servants  came  in  wi^h  refreshment. 
He  rose,  and  we  ate  together  as  usual,  his  grief 
seeminsc  to  be  attended  with  no  other  conse- 
quence  than  a  little  dejection  ;  but  his  kindness 
was  the  same,  his  tenderness  ttie  same.  Ail  this 
appeared  to  me  inconceivable, 

I  did  not  venture  to  lift  u[>  my  eyes  to  him, 
or  make  use  of  the  signs,  which  commonly 
served  us  instead  of  conversation;  The  time 
was,  however,  so  different  from  the  ordinary 

hour 
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hour  of  repast,  that  I  could  not  help  betraying 
some  tokens  of  surprise.  All  1  could  collect 
from  him  was,  that  we  were  about  to  change 
our  dwelling. 

The  Cdcicjiie,  after  going  in  and  out  several 
times,  took  me  by  the  hand.     I  yielded  myself 
to  his  disposal,   still  ruminating  on   what  had 
liappened,  and  endeavouring  to  discover,  if  this 
sudden  movement  were  not  in    consequence. 
As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  outer  door  of  the 
house,  he  helped  me  up  a  pretty  high  step,  when 
1  found  m^'self  in  a  small  room,  in  which  no 
one  can  stand  upright  without  inconvenience; 
to  walk  in  it  is  impossible.     The  Cacique,  how- 
ever, the  China f  and  myself,  sat  ourselves  down 
with  tolerable  ease.     This  little  place  is  prettily 
furnished,   and  has   a  window  on  each  side^ 
which  sufficiently  light  it. 

While  I  was  examining  it  with  surprise,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  out  DeterviHes  reason 
for  shutting  us  up  so  close,  (oh,  my  dear  Aza, 
how  familiar  are  prodigies  in  this  country .')  I 
felt  this  machine,  or  cabin,  I  know  not  what  to 
call  it,  move  and  shift  its  place.  This  motion 
brought  the  floating-house  to  my  mind.  I  be- 
gan 
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gan  to  be  alarmed  ;  which  the  Cacique  perceir- 
ing,  at  all  times  alive  to  the  least  of  my  anxie- 
ties, he  quieted  my  fears,  by  shewing  me  through 
one  of  the  windows,  that  this  machine,  suspended 
pretty  near  the  ground,was  moved  by  a  mystery 
I  did  not  comprehend.  DelerviUe  likewise 
shewed  me,  that  several  Hamas*,  of  a  species 
imknownto  us,  went  before,  and  drew  ns  after 
them.  O  light  of  my  days !  it  surely  must  re- 
quire a  genius  more  than  human  to  invent  such 
useful  and  singular  things:  but  it  is  no  less 
certain,  that  there  must  be  in  this  nation  some 
yery  great  defccts^or  it  doubtless  would  be  mis- 
tress of  the  whole  world. 

We  have  now  been  four  days  shut  up  in  this 
wonderful  machine,  which  we  quit  only  at  night 
to  take  our  rest  in  the  first  house  we  come  to, 
and  I  never  quit  it  without  regret.  I  confess, 
my  dear  Aza,  that  notwithstanding  my  tender 
solicitude,  1  have  experienced,  during  this  jour- 
ney, pleasures  before  unknown  to  me.  Im- 
mured, from  my  childhood;  within  the  Temple, 

1 
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I Avas  totally  unacquainted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  universe.     What  had  I  lost! 

O,  soul  of  my  heart !  nature  must  have  dif« 
fused  through  her  works  a  secret  charm>  whicly 
the  most  ingenious  art  cannot  imitate.  What 
I  have  seen  of  the  prodigies  invented  by  men, 
has  not  excited  that  rapture  in  my  breast, 
nhich  I  feel  in  contemplating  the  wonders  of 
the  universe. 

Immense  fields,  in  endless  variety  and  suc- 
cession, hurry  on  my  mind  with  as  much  ra- 
pidity as  we  pass  through  them.  The  eyes,  at 
the  same  moment,  run  over,  embrace,  and  dwell 
upon  an  infinitude  of  objects,  equally  diver- 
sified and  agreeable.  We  appear  to  find  no 
other  bounds  to  the  sight,  than  those  of  the 
world  itself.  This  illusion  flatters  us.  It  gives 
us  a  pleasiiig  idea  of  our  own  dignity,  and 
seems  to  associate  us  with  the  Creator  of  so 
many  wonders.  At  the  end  of  a  fine  day,  the 
heavens  exhibit  images  very  far  surpassing  even 
those  of  the'  earth  in  pomp  and  magnificence. 

On  one  side,  transparent  clouds,  collected 
round  the  setting  Sun,  present  to  our  eyes 
Diountains  of  shade  and  light,  whose  majestic 

disorder 
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disorder  attracts  our  admiration,  till  we  lose 
ourselves  insensibly  in  rapture  and  astonish- 
ment. A  star,  less  bright,  rising  on  the  other, 
receives  and  diffuses  a  fainter  light  upon  objects, 
which,  losing  their  energy  by  the  absence  of 
the  Sun,  inspire  us  only  with  that  tranquil  im- 
pressionj  so  congenial  to  the  silence  that  reigns 
over  the  earth.  Heturning  to  ourselves,  a 
delicious  calm  penetrates  our  soul.  We  enjoy 
the  universe  as  we  alone  possessed  it:  every 
thing  we  see  appears  to  be  our  own.  A  grate- 
ful serenity  invites  us  to  agreeable  reflections; 
and  if  any  regrets  happen  to  interrupt  them^ 
they  proceed  only  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
fining us  again  in  those  foolish  prisons  con- 
structed by  men,  and  which  all  their  industry 
can  render  but  contemptible,  in  comparison 
with  tlie  w'orks  of  nature. 

The  Cacique  has  been  obliging  enough  to 
let  me  occasionally  alight  from  the  rolling- 
cabin,  and  contemplate  at  my  leisure  whatever 
he  perceived  excited  my  admiration. 

If  the  beauties  ot"  heaven  and  earth  possess  over 
our  souls  so  powerful  an  attraction,  those  of 
the  forests,  more  simple  and  affecting,  inspired 

me 
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me  with  noless  pleasure  and  astonishment.  How 
delightful  are  the  woods,  my  dear  ^la  /  On 
entering  them,  an  universal  charm  surprises  all 
our  senses,  and  confounds  their  use.  We  fancy 
that  we  see  the  cool,  refreshing  breeze,  before 
we  feel  it.  The. different  shades  of  colour  in  the 
foliage  soften  the  light  that  penetrates  it,  and 
seem  to  strike  the  mind  and  the  si^ht  together. 
An  agreeable,  but  indeterminate  fragrance 
leaves  us  in  doubt,  whether  it  affects  ihe  taste 
or  the  smell.  The  air,  even,  imperceptibly  con- 
veys throughout  our  frame  a  genuine  dehght, 
which  seems  to  give  us  a  new  sense,  without  the 
power  of  distinguishing  its  organ. 

O,  my  dear  ^za,  how  would  thy  presence 
embellish  these  pure  pleasures!  How  have  I 
longed  to  share  them  with  thee  !  Hadst  thou 
been  the  witness  of  my  tender  thoughts,  thou 
shouldst  have  found  in  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart  charms  still  more  powerful  than  those  iih 
the  beauties  of  the  universe. 
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LETTER  XIIL 


JL  AM,  at  ]ast^  my  dear  Aza,  in  a  city  they 
cix\[  Paris.  Tliisis  the  end  of  our  joarney;  but 
according  to  appearances,  it  will  not  be  that 
of  my  troubles.  Since  my  arrival,  more  atten- 
tive than  ever  to  all  that  passes,  my  discoveries 
produce  only  pain,  and  forebode  nothing  but 
misfortune.  I  find  thy  idea  in  the  least  curi- 
ous of  my  desires,  but  do  not  meet  with  it  ia 
any  of  the  objects  I  see. 

From  what  I  can  judge  by  the  time  it  took 
us  in  passing  through  this  place,  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  the  streets  are  thronged  with, 
it  contains  more  people  than  two  or  three  of 
our  countries  could  collect  tog^her.    It  brings 

to 
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to  my  mind  the  wonders  that  have  been  told 
me  of  Quito.  I  endeavour  to  find  a  resemblance 
to  the  notion  I  have  formed  of  that  great  city ; 
but,  alas,  what  a  difference ! 

Palis  contains  bridges,  rivers,  trees,  fields : 
it  looks,  indeed,  more  like  an  universe,  than  a 
particular  seat  of  habitation.  It  were  in  vain 
iny  attempting  to  give  thee  a  true  conception 
of  the  height  of  the  houses,  which  is  so  prodi- 
gious, that  it  is  easier  to  believe  nature  pro- 
duced them  as  they  are,  than  to  comprehend 
how  men  could  build  them*  It  is  here  that 
the  Cflc/^Mf's  family  reside.  Their  house  is  al- 
most as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Sun.  Tlie 
furniture  and  some  parts  of  the  walls  are  of 
gold  ;  the  rest  is  adorned  with  a  variegated 
tissue  of  the  choicest  colours,  which  tolerably 
represent  the  beauties  of  nature. 

i\t  our  arrival,  Dcterville  made  me  under- 
stand, that  he  was  taking  me  to  his  mother's 
room.  We  found  her  reclining  on  a  bed  of 
pretty  near  the  same  form,  and  made  of  the 
same  metal,*  as  that  of  the  Jncas.  After  pre- 
senting 

■*  The  beds,  chairs,  and  Ubiesof  the  I  cas  were  of  solid  gol^. 
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senling  her  hand  to  the  Cacique,  who  kissed 
it,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  she  embraced 
him  ;  btit,  with  a  kindness  so  cold^  a  joy  so 
constrained,  that  had  I  not  been  prepared,  I 
should  not  have  discovered  the  bias  of  nature 
in  the  caresses  of  this  mother.  After  a  mo- 
ment's conversation,  the  Cacique  beckoned  me 
to  her.  She  cast  a  disdainful  look  at  me,  and 
witliout  making  any  an5\ver  to  what  her  son 
said  to  her,  continued  unconcerned!}'  to  turn 
a  thread  round  her  fii3ger5^  which  hung  to  a 
small  bit  oi  eold. 

Detcrtilh  left  ns  to  meet  a  tall,  portiv  man, 
■who  had  advanced  some  steps  towards  him. 
He  embraced  both  him,  and  a  "woman,  who 
was  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Fallas. 

Scarce  had  the  Cacique  entered  this  room, 
when  a  girl  about  mv  age  ran  up  to  him,  and 
followed  him  with  a  timid  haste,  that  was  som.e- 
thing  remarkable.  Joy  sparkled  in  her  coun- 
tenance,- without  banishii'.g  a  rooted  and  in- 
teresting sorrow.  Detcrvilh  embraced  her  last, 
but  with  a  tenderness  so  natural,  that  it  touched 

me 
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me  to  the  soul;  Ah,  my  dear  Aza,  what  would 
be  our  transports,  if,  after  so  many  troubles, 
fate  should  reunite  us  ! 

During  this  interval,  I  continued  out  of 
respect*  near  the  Pallas  ;  I  dared  not,  indeed, 
cither  quit  my  place,  or  lift  up  my  eyes  to  her. 
The  severe  glances,  which  every  now  and  then 
she  gave  me,  completed  my  embarrassment, 
and  put  me  under  a  restraint  that  tortured  my 
very  thoughts.  The  girl,  at  last,  as  if  she  sus- 
pected the  cause  of  my  confusion,  having  left 
Deterville,  came  and  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  led  me  to  a  window,  where  we  sat  down 
together.  Though  I  did  not  understand  any 
thing  she  said  to  me,  her  eyes,  full  of  good- 
ness, spoke  the  universal  language  of  benevo- 
lence; they  inspired  me  with  confidence  and 
friendship.  1  would  willingly  have  testified  my 
feelings  to  her,  but  not  being  able  to  express 
myself  as  I  wished,  I  pronounced  all  I  knew 
of  her  tongue.     She   smiled  more  than  once, 

glancing 

•  All  single  women,  though  of  the   blood-rojal,  shewed  a 
great  respect  to  those  who  were  married, 
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glancing  at   Deterville  with    an  arch  and  in 


teresting  air. 


I  was  enjoying  this  kind  of  conversation, 
when  the  Po/Zas  uttered  some  words  in  a  pret- 
ty loud  voice,  looking  sternly  at  my  young 
friend,  who  cast  down  her  eyes,  thrust  away 
my  hand,  which  she  before  held  in  hers,  and 
took  no  more  notice  of  me. 

Some  time  after,  an  old  woman,  of  a  fero- 
cious aspect,  entered  the  room,  went  up  to  the 
Pallas,  then,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  led  me 
into  an  apartment  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
there  left  me  alone. 

Although  this  moment,  my  dear  Aza,  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  the  most  unhappy  of  my 
hfe,  yet,  it  was  by  no  means  tiie  least  distress- 
ing. I  had  promised  myself,  at  my  jomnev'* 
end,  some  solace  to  my  inquietudes.  I  expect- 
ed, at  all  events,  to  meet  with  the  same  kindness 
from  the  Cacique*s  family,  that  1  had  expe- 
rienced from  him.  The  cold  reception  of  the 
Pallas,  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  manners 
of  the  girl,  the  rudeness  of  this  woman  in  drag- 
ging me  from  a  place  where  I  had  an  interest 
in  staying,  the  indifference  of  Delcrzille,  v^ho 

F  did 
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did  not  interfere,  even  when  a  sort  of  violence 
was  offered  me  ;  in  short,  every  circumstance 
that  could  add  a  pang  to  an  afflicted  soul  pre- 
sented itself,  at  once,  in  the  most  melancholy 
shape.  I  thought  myself  deserted  by  all  the 
world.  I  was  bitterly  deploring  my  wretched 
destiny,  when  the  entrance  of  my  China  agree- 
ably surprised  me.  The  sight  of  her,  at  such 
a  time,  v/as  a  great  blessing  to  me.  I  ran  to 
her;  I  embraced  her  with  tears;  she  mingled 
them  with  her  own  :  her  sympathy  was  dear  to 
me.  When  we  feel  ourselves  reduced  to  self- 
commiseration,  the  pity  of  others  is  very  pre- 
cious to  us.  The  marks  of  aff.xtion  in  this 
young  woman  alleviated  my  pain.  I  related 
to  her  my  troubles,  as  if  she  could  understand 
me  ;  I  asked  her  a  thousand  questions,  as  if  she 
could  answer  them.  Her  tears  spoke  to  my 
heart;  mine  continued  to  flow,  but  with  less 
bitterness.  I  was  not  without  the  hope  of  see- 
in"-  Deterville  again  at  the  hour  of  repast;  but 
my  meal  was  brought  up  to  me,  and  I  saw- 
nothing  of  him.  Since  I  lost  thee,  dear  idol  || 
of  my  heart,  the  Cacique  is  the  only  creature 
that   has  shewn   m.c  unremitting  kindneftses  : 

the 
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the  habit  of  seeing  him  became   a  necesjit^f. 
His    absence  redoubled  my   affliction.      After 
expecting  him  in  vain  for  some  time,  I  laid  me 
down  :  but  sleep  had  not  yet  dried  up  my  tears 
before  I  saw  him  enter  my  room,  accompanied 
bv  the  young  person^whose  sharp  disdain  had  so 
sensibly  affected  me.      She  threw  herself  upon 
my  bed,  and    by   a  thousand  caresses  seemed 
"vrilling  to  atone  for   the  ill-treatment  she  had 
shewn  me.     The  Cacique  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side.    He  appeared  to  feel  as  much  pleasure 
at  seeing  me  again,   as  1  did  to  find  that  I  was 
not  forsaken.     They  talked  together  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  heaped  on  me  the  most 
tender  tokens  of  affection.    Tiieir  conversation, 
by  degrees,  became  more  serious,   and  which, 
without  understanding  it,   I  could  easily  judge, 
^vas  founded  upon  confidence  and   friendship, 
I  took  care  not  to  interrupt  them;   but  as  soon 
as  they  returned  to  me,  1  endeavoured  to  gain 
from  the    Cacique  some  explanation  of  what 
had  -appeared  to  me    the  most    extraordinary 
since  my  arrival.     All  I  could  learn  from  his 
answers  was,  that  the  name  of  the  young  per- 
son before  me   was  Ctli?ia  j   that  she  was  his 

F  2  si*ter; 
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sister ;  that  the  tall  man  I  had  seen  in  the 
PaUas*s  apartment  was  his  elder  brother,  and 
the  other  young  woman  that  brother's  wife. 

Celina  became  more  dear  to  me,  when  I 
understood  she  was  the  Cacique's  sister;  and 
the  time  passed  so  agreeably  in  the  company 
of  both,  that  I  did  not  perceive  it  was  day-light 
before  they  left  me.  After  they  were  gone,  I 
devoted  the  remainder  of  the  time,  destined  to 
repose,  in  conversing  with  thee.  This  is  my 
only  happiness,  my  only  joy.  It  is  to  thee 
alone,  dear  soul  of  my  soul,  that  I  unfold  my 
heart :  thou  shalt  ever  be  the  sole  depositary 
of  my  secrets,  my  affection,  and  my  thoughts. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XIV. 


,cef 


-L/ID  I  not  continue,  my  dear  Jza,  to  steal 
from  my  sleep  the  time  I  devote  to  thee,  I 
should  no  longer  enjoy  those  delicious  moments, 
in  which  I  exist  for  thee  only.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  resume  my  Virgin's  dress,  and  am 
forced  to  reinain  the  whole  day  in  a  room  full 
of  people,  who  are  every  instant  changing  and 
renewed  without  apparent  diminution. 

This  involuntary  dissipation,  in  spite  of 
myself,  frequently  diverts  me  from  my  tender 
thoughts,  But  if  I  lose  for  a  few  moments,  that 
lively  attention  which  incessantly  unites  my 
soul  to  thine,  I  find  thee  soon  again  in  the 
F  3  flatterin'z: 
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flattering  comparisons  I   make   of    thy   sweet 
idea  with  all  that  surrounds  me. 

In  {lie  different  countries  I  jiave  passed 
throuii^h,  I  never  met  with  any  savages  so  haugh- 
tily famihar  as  these.  The  women,  in  particu- 
lar, seem  to  have  about  them  a  disdainful 
civihty  that  disgusts  human  nature,  and  wliich 
"would  perhaps  inspire  me  with  as  much  con- 
tempt for  them,  as  they  shew  for  others,  if  I 
knew  them  better.  One  of  them  yesterday 
occasioned  me  an  insult,  which  afflicts  me  still. 
At  the  time  when  the  assembly  was  most  croud- 
ed,  having  already  spoken  to  several  persons 
without  perceiving  me,  I  know  not  if  by  chance 
cr  whether  some  one  marked  me  out  to  lier, 
but  she  no  sooner  cast  her  eyes  upon  me,  than 
she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  quitted  her 
place  precipitately,  came  up  to  me,  made  me 
rise  from  my  seat,  and  after  turning  me  about 
as  often  as  her  vivacity  prompted  her,  after 
fingering  every  particle  of  my  dress  with  a 
scrupulous  attention,  she  beckoned  to  a  young 
iuan,  and  began  again  v»ith  him  to  examine 
Biy  person. 

Indignant 
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TncTignant  as  I  was  at  the  liberty  they  both 
took  with  me^  yet  concluding  the  woman,  from 
the  richness  of  her  dress,  to  be  a  PaUas^  and 
the  young  man,  from  the  sumptuousness  of  his, 
(for  he  was  covered  all  over  with  plates  of  gold) 
to  be  an  Jnqui^*  I  dared  not  oppose  their  will. 
But  this  rash  savage,  emboldened  by  the  fa* 
miliarity  of  the  F alias,  and  perhaps  by  my 
diiHdence,  having  the  audacity  to  put  bis  hand 
upon  my  neck,  1  pushed  him  away  with  a  sur- 
prise and  indignation  that  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, I  was  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
decorum  than  he  was*  On  hearing  me  cry 
out,  Detervilk  ran  up.  No  sooner  had  he 
spoken  a  few  words  to  the  young  savage,  than 
the  latter,  leaning  with  one  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  setup  such  a  violent  laugh,  as  quite 
distorted  his  features. 

The  C«c/<7Zf(;  disengaged  himself,  and,  turn- 
ing red,  said  a  something  to  him  in  so  cold  a 
tone,  that  the  young  man's  gaiety  instantly 
vanished ;  and  seeming  to  have  nothing  to  reply, 

F  4  ,  he 

•  Prince  of  the  blood.  No  one  was  suftered  to  wear  gold 
upon  his  clothes  without  the  permission  of  ths  i«ic,  which  he 
gave  only  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 
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he  made  the  best  of  his  way  without  opening 
his  lips,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him. 

O,  my  dear  ^za,  with  what  a  veneration  do 
tlie  manners  of  this  country  inspire  me  for  those 
of  the  children  of  the  Sun  !  How  does  the 
temerity  of  this  young  Jnqui  recal  to  my  fond 
remembrance  thy  delicate  respect,  ihy  prudent 
reserve,  and  the  charms  of  propriet}'^  that 
Teigned  in  our  conversations !  It  struck  me, 
dear  delight  of  my  soul,  the  first  moment  I 
beheld  thee,  and  I  will  cherish  the  impression 
as  long  as  I  live.  Thou  alone  unitest  in  thy- 
self all  the  perfections  which  nature  has  dis- 
tributed separately  on  mankind  ;  as  she  has 
concentrated  in  my  heart  every  sentiment  of 
tenderness  and  admiration^  that  will  attach  me 
to  thee  until  death. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XY. 


A.  HE  longer  I  live  with  the  Cacique  and  his 
sister,  my  dear  ^za,  the  more  difficulty  I  find 
in  reconciling  myself  to  believe  that  they  are 
of  this  nation  :  they  alone  know  what  virtue  is, 
and  rSspect  it.  The  simple  manners,  the  native 
goodness^  the  modest  ehearfulness  of  Cclinaj 
would  make  lis  readily  conclude  she  had  been 
brought  up  amongst  our  Virgins :  while  the 
amiable  deportment,  the  tender  consideration^ 
of  her  brother,  would  as  easily  persuade  us, 
that  he  is  descended  from  the  blood  of  the  Incas* 
They  both  treat  me  with  as  much  humanity,  as 
Vie  should  have  shewn  them,  had  the  like  mis- 
fortunes driven  them  amongst  us.  The  Ca- 
F  5  cique 
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ciqiie,  T  have  no  doubt,  is  a  tributary*  of  thine. 
He  never  enters  my  room  without  making  me 
a  present  of  some  wonderful  thing  or  other, 
which  this  country  abounds  in.  Sometimes  he 
he  brings  me  pieces  of  the  machine  that  doubles 
objects,  enclosed  in  little  boxes  of  a  curious 
substance  :  at  others,  light  stones  of  a  surpris- 
ing lustre,  with  which  ihey  adorn  here  almost 
every  part  of  the  body  :  they  hang  them  to  the 
ears  ;  tliey  put  them  upon  the  breast,  round  the 
neck,  upon  their  shoes;  all  which  produces  a 
truly  pleasing  effect.  But  my  fancy  is  most  ta- 
ken with  some  small  instruments  of  a  very  hard 
metal,  and  of  singular  convenience.  One  sort 
is  used  in  putting  together  pieces  of  work, 
which  Cdina  teaches  me  to  do  :  another,  of  a 
cuttino:  form,  serves  to  divide  all  kinds  of  cloths, 
of  which  we  can  make  as  many  bits  as  we  please, 
without  the  least  trouble,  and  in  a  manner  high- 
ly diverting. 

I  l^ave  an   infinite  number  of  other   rarities 
more  extraordinary  still,  but  not  being  in   use 

with 

♦  The  Cdf if tf<5  and  Cwflf^J  were  obliged  to  furnish  the  dress 
and  provisions  of  the  Inca  and  the  queen.  They  never  came 
into  their  presence  without  offering  them  a  tribute  peculiar 
to  the  province  they  commanded. 
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with  us,  I  do  not  find  any  expressions   in   our 
language  that  could  give  tliee  an  idea  of  them. 

I  keep,  my  dear  Aza,  all  these  gifts  caiefully 
for  thee.  Besides  the  pleasure  I  anticipate  in 
thv  surprise  wlien  thou  seest  them,  1  enjoy  a 
heartfelt  satisfaction  in  the  persuasion  that  they 
are  thine. 

Were  not,  indeed,  the  Cacique  a  vassal  of 
thine,  would  he  pay  me  a  tribute,  which  he  is 
sensible  can  be  due  alone  to  thy  supreme  rank  ? 
Tlie  respect  he  has  always  shewn  me  made  me 
think,  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  my 
birth  :  while  the  presents  with  which  he  honors 
me  convince  me,  that  he  is  not  ignorant  I  am 
to  be  thy  consort,  since  he  treats  me  already 
as  Mama-Oel/a.^ 

This  conviction  cheers  my  spirits,  and  calms 
a  part  of  my  inquietudes,  1  apprehend  that 
the  power  of  expressing  myself  is  only  wanting, 
in  crder  to  be  informed  of  the  Caciqut's  rea- 
sons for  detaining  me  here,  and  to  induce  him 
to  restore  me  into  thy  hands.  But  alas !  till 
then,  I  have  many  more  troubles  to  encounter. 

F  6  There 

*  A  name  given  to  the  queens  when  ihcy  a:csnded  tke  throne* 
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There  is  a  great  difFerence  between  the  tem- 
per of  Madame  (that  is  the  name  of  Deterville's 
mother)  and  the  amiable  disposition  of  her 
children.  Far  from  treating  me  with  the  same 
kindness,  she  observes  on  all  occasions  a  cold- 
ness and  disdain  that  mortify  me,  and  which  I 
cannot  account  for:  and  yet,  by  an  inconsis- 
tency of  conduct  1  understand  still  less,  she 
requires  me  to  be  continually  with  her.  This 
is  an  insupportable  torment  to  me.  The  great- 
est restraint  prevails  where  she  is.  It  is  only. 
by  stealth,  that  d^lina  and  her  brother  make 
signs  of  regard  to  me.  They  themselves  are 
afraid  to  speak  freely  before  her,  and  continue, 
therefore^  to  spend  a  part  of  the  night  in  my 
room.  It  is  the  only  time  that  we  enjoy  in 
peace  the  pleasure  of  each  others  company; 
and,  though  I  can  take  no  share  in  their  con- 
versations, their  presence  is  always  desirable: 
It  is  not  for  want  of  attention  from  either  that 
I  am  not  happy.  Alas  !  my  dear  j^za,  little 
do  they  know  that  I  cannot  be  happy,  severed 
from  the  object  I  adore-;  that  I  believe  myself 
to  exist  only,  while  thy  remembrance  and  my 
love  occupy  me  entirely, 

LETTER 
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LETTER  XVI. 


JL  HAVE  so  few  Quipos  left,  my  dear  jdza^ 
that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  use  them.  When 
I  fain  would  proceed  to  knot  them,  the  dread 
of  seeing  them  exhausted  stops  me,  as  if  by 
sparing  I  could  multiply  them,  I  am  going  to 
lose  the  pleasure  of  my  soul,  the  support  of  my 
life.  No  resource  will  then  be  left  me  to  re- 
lieve the  weight  of  thy  absence  :  I  shall  sink 
under  it. 

I  tasted  an  exquisite  delight  in  preserving 
the  remembrance  of  the  most  secret  movements 
of  my  heart  to  offer  thee  its  homage.  I  wished 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  principal  cus- 
toms of  this  singular  nation,  to  amuse  thy  lei- 
sure 
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sure  in  more  happy  clays.     Alas  !   I  have  now 
but  very  httle  b.ope  of  fulfilling  my  intentions. 

If  I  find  at  present  so  much  trouble  in  ar- 
ranging my  ideas,  how  shall  I  recal  them  here- 
after without  external  aid  r  One  way,  it  is  true, 
is  offered  mc;  but  the  execution  is  so  difficult, 
that  I  believe  it  aVjsolutely  impracticable. 

The  Cacique  has  brought  me  a  savage  of  this 
country,    who   attends  every  day  to  give   me 
lessons    in  his  language,   and    to   teach  me  a 
method,  in  use  liere^  of  rendering  a  sort  of  ex- 
istence to  ideas.     This  is  done  by  drawing  with 
a  feather  cedain  small  figures,  which  are  called 
letters^  upon  a  white  and  thin  substance,  they 
term  poptr.     These  figures  have  names,  which 
being   put    together  represent  the   sounds    of 
words:   but  these    names  and  sounds  seem    to 
drffer  so  little  from  each  other,    that  if  I  one 
day  succeed  in  learning  them,  I  am  sure  it  will 
cost  me  a  great    deal   of  trouble.     This  poor 
savage  takes   incredible  pains   to    instruct  me, 
and  I  take  much  more  to  learn.     I  make,  how- 
ever,  so  httle  progress,  that  I  should  entirely 
give  up  the  undertaking,   could  any  other  me- 
thod be  chscovered  to  satisfy  myself  of  thy  lot 

and 
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and  mine  :  but,  alas  !  there  is  none  my  dear 
Aza,  ISIy  only  pleasirre,  therefore,  consists 
in  this  new  and  singular  study.  I  would  wil- 
lingly be  alone,  in  order  to  pursue  it  without 
interruption;  and  the  necessity  I  am  under  of 
beinJT  alwavs  in  Madame^s  room  is  become  a 
punishment  to  me. 

At  first,  by  exciting  the  curiosity  of  others, 
I  amused  my  own  ;  but,  when  the  eyes  only 
can  be  employed,  they  are  very  soon  satisfied; 
All  the  women  paint  their  faces  of  the  same 
colour ;  their  manners  are  always  the  same ; 
and  they  are  always,  1  think,  saying  the  same 
things.  Appearances  are  less  uniform  in  the 
men:  some  assume  an  air  of  thought;  but,  in 
genera],  I  suspect  this  nation  not  to  be  what 
it  seems;  aftectation  appears  to  be  its  ruling 
character. 

If  those  external  marks  of  zeal  and  sincerity 
were  natural,  with  which  they  embellish  here 
the  most  trifling  duties  of  society,  the  hearts  of 
these  people,  my  dear  Aza,  must  doubtless  ex- 
cel ours  in  G;oodRess  and  humanity.  Is  it 
possible  ? 

Had 
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Had  they  as  much    serenity  in    the   soul    as 

upon  the  countenance  ;    if  thai  propensity  to 

joy,  which  I  remark  in    all    their  actions,    were 

sincere^  would  they  chuse  for  their  amusements 

such  spectacles  as  that  they  have  shewn  me. 

They  took  me  to  a  place^where.as  was  formerly 
the  custom  in  thy  palace^  they  represent  the 
actions  of  men  wlio  are  no  more;*  with  this 
difference,  that  we  revived  tlic  memory  of  the 
wisest  only  and  most  virtuous,  while  here,  I 
think,  they  celebrate  the  most  senseless  and 
depraved.  Those  who  personate  them  rave 
and  toss  as  if  they  were  mad  ;  nay,  one  indeed 
I  saw  transported  so  by  rage  as  even  to  kill 
himself.  The  beautiful  women,  whom  they 
seem  to  persecute,  weep  incessantly  ;  while  the 
attitudes  of  despair  into  which  they  throw  them- 
selves, have  no  need  of  the  words  that  accom- 
pany them  to  convey  the  excess  of  their  afflic- 
tion. Could  one  believe,  my  dear  Jza,  that 
a  whole  people,  whose  appearance  is  so  humane, 
should    take  delight  in   the   representation    of 

misfortunes 

♦  The  Incat  had  a  kind  of  drama  lepresented,  the  subjeits  of 
which  were  taken  from  the  most  meanorablc  actions  of  their 
predccc;sor3. 
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misfortunes  or  of  crimes,  which  have  formerly 
degraded  or  sacrificed  their  fellow-creatiires  ? 

But,  perhaps,  in  France,  the  hideousnessof 
vice  is  necessary  to  animate  the  pursuit  of  vir- 
tue. This  idea  spontaneously  strikes  me;  if 
it  be  a  just  one,  how  should  I  pity  such  a  na- 
tion !  In  ours,  more  favoured  by  nature, 
goodness  is  recommended  by  its  own  attrac- 
tions. VVe  require  only  patterns  of  virtue  to 
become  virtuous,  as  w^e  need  only  to  love  thee 
to  reader  ourselves  amiable. 
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LETTER  XVIL 


J.  KNOW  not  what  to  think,  my  dear  Aza,  of 
the  genius  of  this  nation.  It  runs  in  extremes 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  it  requires  more 
sagacity  than  I  possess  to  define  its  character. 

They  have  shewn  me  a  spectacle  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  former.  That,  cruel  and  fright- 
ful, makes  reason  revolt,  and  debases  humani- 
ty :  while  this,  amusing  and  agreeable,  copies 
after  nature,  and  does  honour  to  good  sense. 
It  is  composed  of  a  mueh  greater  nuniber  of 
men  and  women  than  the  furnicr.  In  this  also 
are  exhibited  some  actions  of  human  life  ;  but, 
vbenever  they  express  pain  or  pleasure,  joy  or 

sorrow 
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sorrow,  it  is  always  by  songs  and  dances.  Sure- 
ly, my  dear  Aza,  the  intelligence  of  sounds 
must  be  universal  ;  for,  £  found  it  no  more 
difficult  to  be  affected  with  the  various  passions 
they  represented,  than  had  they  been  conveyed 
in  our  tongue;  and  this  appears  to  me  very 
natural.  Human  speech,  is,  without  doubt^  of 
man's  invention,  since  it  differs  according  to 
different  nations.  Nature,  more  powerful  and 
attentive  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  her 
creatures,  has  assigned  to  them  general  means 
of  expressing  them,  which  are  excellently  imi- 
tated by  the  songs  I  have  heard. 

If  it  be  true,  that  sharp  sounds  better  express 
ti'.e  need  of  help  in  cases  of  sudden  fright,  or 
of  deep  affliction,  than  words  understood  in 
one  part  of  the  world,  and  which  have  no  mean- 
ing in  another;  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  piti- 
ful complaints  excite  in  our  hearts  a  more  sen- 
sible compassion  than  words,  whose  whimsical 
arrangement  frequently  occasions  a  contrary 
eflect.  Does  not  a  light  and  chearfui  sound 
irresistibly  convey  into  our  souls  a  lively  plea- 
sure, which  the  recital  of  an  entertaining  story 
or  facetious  conceit  does  but  im.perfectly  pro- 
duce ? 
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duce  ?  What  language  has  expressions  capable 
of  communicating  innocent  delight  with  so 
much  success  as  the  natural  disport  of  animals  ? 
Dances,  it  seems  to  rae,  are  meant  to  imitate 
them  :  they  inspire  u?,  at  least,  with  a  similar 
sensation. 

In  short,  my  dear  Aza^  every  thing  in  this 
spectacle  is  consistent  with  nature  and  humari- 
itV.  Ah  !  what  benefit  can  be  conferred  on 
man  equal  to  that  of  inspiring  him  with  joy  ? 
1  felt,  nay  was  almost,  in  spite  of  me,  transported 
with  it  myself,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  an 
accident  that  happened  to  Celina. 

In  coming  out,  we  withdrew  a  little  from  the 
croud,  and  had  hold  of  each  others  arm  for  fear 
of  falling.  Deterviliewas  some  steps  before  us 
conducting  his  sister  in  law,  when  a  young  sa- 
vage of  an  amiable  person  accosted  Ceiina, 
said  a  few  words  to  her  in  a  very  low  voice,  gave 
her  a  bit  of  paper,  which  she  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  to  take^  and  went  awayi, 

Celina,  who  was,   at  first,   so  much  alarmed 
as  even  to  shake  me  with  her  trembling  ,  turned 
her  head  languishingly  towards  himwhen  be  left 
us.      She  appeared  tome  so  weak,  that  suppos- 
ing 


ing  her  attacked  with  some  sudden  indisposition 
I  was  going  to  call  Dderville  to  her  assistance: 
but  she  instantly  stopped  me,  and,  by  putting 
her  finger  upon  her  lips,  enjoined  my  silence. 
I  was  willing  to  endure  my  uneasiness  rather 
than  disobey  her. 

The  same  evening,  when  Veterville  and  his 
sister  entered  my  room,  Celina  shewed  the 
Cacique  the  paper  she  had  received.  By  the 
little  1  could  collect  from  their  conversation,  I 
should  have  concluded  she  had  been  in  love 
with  the  young  man  who  had  given  it  to  her, 
were  it  possible  to  be  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
those  we  love. 

I  would  fain  impart  to  thee,  my  dear  Aza^ 
a  fjreat  many  other  observations  I  have  made  ; 
but,  alas!  my  Quipoi  are  just  finished;  I  am 
come  to  the  last  thread  ;  I  am  tying  the  last 
knots.  1  hose  veiy  knots,  which  appeared  to 
me  a  chain  of  communication  between  my 
heart  and  ihine,  are  now  only  the  melancholy 
objects  of  my  regret.  The  illusion  forsaken 
me,  and  frightful  truth  assumes  its  place.  My 
wandering  thoughts,  bewildered  in  the  immense 
void  of  absence,  will  from  henceforth  be  anni- 
hilated 
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hilated  with  the  same  rapidity  as  time.  It  seems 
tome,  my  dear  y7:a,  like  another  separatioa  ; 
I  fancy  tliey  are  tearing  me  afresh  from  thy 
love.  I  am  losing,  I  am  leaving  thee  ;  I  shall 
see  thee  no  more.  Jza^  sweet  hope  of  my 
heart,  how  distant  are  we  shortly  to  be  removed 
from  each  other ! 
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LETTER  XVIIL 


->• 


H,  my  dear  Jza,  what  a  painful  chasm  has 
there  been  in  my  Wte  I  The  Sun  has  performed 
one  half  of  his  course,  since  last  I  enjoyed  the 
artificial  pleasure  of  believing  I  conversed  with 
the  object  I  adore.  How  long  did  this  two- 
fold absence  seem  to  m.e  !  What  fortitude  did 
at  not  require  to  support  it !  I  lived  only  in  the 
future ;  the  present  appeared  unworthy  my  re- 
gard. All  my  thoughts  were  but  so  many 
wishes ;  all  my  reflections  one  series  of  pro- 
jects ;  every  sensation  the  sensation  of  hope. 

Though  scarcely  yet  able  to  form  these  fi- 
gures, I  hasten  to  make  them  the  interpreters 
of  my  love.      This   tender  occupation  cheers 

my 
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my  drooping  spirits.  Restored  to  myself,  I 
begin  to  live  again,  jiza^  how  dear  art  thou 
to  me!  What  joy  do  I  feel  in  telling  it  thee, 
in  painting  it,  in  giving  to  this  sentiment  all 
sorts  of  existence  it  is  capable  of  receiving! 
I  would  inscribe  it  on  the  hardest  metal,  upon 
the  walls  of  my  chaaiber,  upon  my  garments, 
upon  every  thing  that  surrounds  me  and  pro- 
claim it  in  all  languages.  How  fatal,  alas  ! 
has  been  the  knowledge  of  that  which  1  now 
speak  !  Ilow  deceitful  the  hope  that  induced 
me  to  learn  it  !  In  proportion  as  I  advanced, 
a  new  universe  presented  itself  before  nie. 
Objects  assumed  a  different  form  ;  exery  pro- 
gress I  made  discovered  a  fresh  misfortune.  My 
mind,  my  heart,  my  eyes,  all  betrayed  rae  :  the 
Sun  liimself  deceived  me.  He  enlightens  the 
whole  world,  of  which  thy  empire  constitutes 
but  a  part,  as  well  as  the  other  kingdoms  that 
compose  it.  Do  not  think,  ni}' dear  jrhOy  they 
have  amused  my  credulity  with  these  strange 
things.  Incredible  as  they  seem,  they  have 
been  too  well  proved. 

Far  from  being  amongst  people  that  own  thy 
supremacy,  I  am  under  a  dominion    not  only 

foreign, 
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foreign,  but  so  remote  from  thy  empire,  tliat  our 
nation  hud  been  yet  unknown  here,  if  the  ava- 
rice of  the  .Spaniards  had  not  made  them  sur- 
mount the  most  formidable  dangers  to  reach 
our  devoted  country. 

V\  ill  not  love  then  perform  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  thirst  of  riches  ?  If  1  am  dear 
to  thee  ;  if  thou  wishest  for  me  ;  if  thou  still 
thinkest  of  the  unhappy  Zilia^  I  have  every 
thing  toexpect  from  thy  tenderness  and  gene- 
rosity. Could  I  retrace  the  ways  that  would 
lead  me  to  thy  palace,  the  perils  to  be  encoun- 
tered, the  hardships  to  be  borne,  would  be 
but  as  so  many  pleasures  to  my  heart.  Be- 
guiling the  time  with  the  hope  of  seeing  thee^ 
the  deserts  would  appear  as  my  native  gardens, 
and  the  element  I  dread  an  object  of  del  ght, 
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LETTER  XIX. 


JL  AM  yet,  my  dear  Jza^  so  little  versed  in  tlie 
art  of  writing,  that  it  takes  n^^  a  considerable 
time  to  form  a  very  few  lines.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  after  having  written  a  great  deal, 
1  cannot  make  out  myself  what  I  meant  to  ex- 
press. 1  his  embarrassment  confuses  my  idear, 
and  makes  me  forget  what  I  had  with  pain  re- 
called to  my  memory.  I  begin  again  ;  1  do  no 
better;  and  still  I  go  on. 

I  should  find  in  it  more  facility,  had  I  only  to 
convey  to  thee  the  expressions  of  my  tender- 
ness :  the  inspirations  of  my  heart  would  smooth 
all  difficulties.     But  1  would  fain  also  give  ihee 

an 
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fin  account  of  all  that  has  passed  during  the 
inters'al  of  my  silence.  I  would  not  have  thee 
ignorant  of  any  of  my  actions.  They  have  been 
of  lale,ho\vever,so  uninteresting  and  so  uniform, 
that  it  were  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish 
one  from  another. 

The  principal  event  of  my  life  has  been  Deter- 
villes  departure.  He  has  been  gone  for  a  space  of 
time,  they  call  six  months,  to  make  war  fur  the 
good  of  his  sovereign.  When  he  went  away, 
1  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  his  language  : 
but,  from  the  lively  regret  he  manifested  on  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  sister  and  me,  I  concluded  we 
were  going  to  lose  him  for  a  considerable  time. 
I  shed  many  tears.  A  thousand  uppieliensions 
rushed  into  my  heart,  which  the  kindness  of 
Cei'iHa  could  not  remove.  I  lost  in  him  the 
most  flattering  hope  of  seeing  thee  again.  1o 
whom  could  I  have  flo\\n,  had  any  new  mis- 
fortunes happened  to  me  ?  JSota  creature  un- 
derstood me. 

It  w^as  not  long  before  I  experienced  the  ef- 
fects of  this  absence.  Madame  (whose  disdain 
1  had  too  justly  suspected,  and  who  kept  me  so 
closely  confined  in  her  chamber,  merely  to  gra- 

C  2  tify 
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tlfy  a  certain  vanity,  as  it  is  said,  which  she  de- 
rived from  my  birth  and  the  power  she  had  over 
me)  ordered  me  to  be  shut  up  with  Celina  in  a 
house  of  virG;ins,  where  we  still  are. 

This  retreat  would  not  be  unpleasant  to  me, 
if,  just  as  I  was  capable  of  understanding  every 
thing,  it  did  not  deprive  me  of  the  necessary 
information  respecting  my  design  of  returning 
to  thee.  1  he  virgins,  who  inhabit  it,  are  kept 
in  such  profound  iG;norance,  that  they  cannot 
satisfy  my  most  trifling  curiosity;  The  worship 
tney  pay  the  divinity  of  the  country,  requires 
them  to  renounce  all  his  benefits,  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  raindjthe  sensibility  of  the  heart,  and 
1  firmly  believe,  even  reason  itself,  at  least  if  one 
may  judge  from  their  conversation. 

Though  equally  confined,  they  have  one  ad- 
vantage over  ours  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
Here  the  walls,  open  in  some  parts,  and  only 
closed  by  cross  bits  of  iron,  placed  pretty  near 
each  other  to  prevent  them  from  going  out, 
afford  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing 
with  people  outside;  and  these  places  are 
called  Parlours. 
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h,  is  by  favour  of  this  accomnv^jdation,  that 
I  continue  to  take  lessons  in  writing.  I  speak 
to  no  one  but  the  master  who  gives  them  to 
me,  whose  ignorance  of  every  thing,  except  the 
art  lie  professes,  is  ill  calculated  to  relieve  mine. 
Celina  seems,  indeed,  no  better  informed.  I 
remark  in  the  answers  she  makes  to  my  ques- 
tions a  certain  embarrassment,  which  can  only 
proceed  from  an  awkward  dissimulation,  or 
conscious  inabihtv.  Be  v/hat  it  may,  her  con- 
vcrsation  is  always  confined  to  tlie  affairs  of  iier 
own  lieart,  and  to  those  of  her  familv. 

Theyouno;  Frenchman,  who  accosted  her  one; 
day  on  coming  out  of  the  spectacle  where  they 
sing,  is,  as  I  suspected,  her  lover.  But  Madame 
Dtiervilhy  who  is  averse  to  their  marriage,  for- 
bids her  seeing  him  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to 
prevent  it,  she  will  not  even  suffer  her  to  speak 
to  any  body.  It  is  not  that  her  choice  is  unwor- 
thy of  herj  but  this  imperious  and  unnatural 
mother,  availing  herself  of  a  barbarous  custom 
established  among  the  great  of  this  country,  has 
forced  Ceiina  to  take  a  virgin's  habit,  in  order 
to  increase  the  opulence  of  her  eldest  son, 
\\"ah  the  same  view,  she  has  ahead v  oblised 
G  3  Dcteiiilk 
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DctertlUe  to  enter  into  a  certain  religious  Order, 
wliich  he  cannot  be  released  from,  after  he  has 
once  pronounced  a  particular  form  ot  words, 
called  Vows 

Celina  resists,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  the 
sacrifice  they  require  of  her.  Her  spirits  are 
supported  by  letters  from  her  lover,  which  I  re- 
ceive iVom  my  writing-master,  and  give  to  her. 
Frettinir  has,  however,  so  altered  her  temper, 
that  far  from  shewing  me  the  same  kindnesses 
she  did  bei'ore  I  spoke  her  language,  she  spreads 
a  bitterness  over  our  intercourse  that  augments 
my  troubles. 

The  perpetual  confident  of  her  inquietudes, 
I  listen  to  her  without  weariness;  I  pity  her 
without  constraint ;  I  comfort  her  with  affec- 
tion: and  if  my  tenderness,  awakened  by  the 
description  of  her  own,  sometimes  betrays  me 
lo  seek  relief  to  my  oppressed  heart  by  repeating 
only  thy  name,impatience  and  contempt  are  de- 
picted upon  her  countenancej  shedisputes  thyun- 
deistanding,  thy  virtues,and  even  thy  love.  Nay, 
njy  C7//wa,(l  know  lier  by  no  other  name,  and  this 
affordino:  some  amusement  she  has  retained  it) 
my  China,  \yho  seemed  to  love  me,  who  obeyed 

me 
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me  in  everything  else,  presumes  to  advise  me 
think  of  thee  no  more;  or,  if  I  bid  her  hold 
her  tongue,  she  immediately  leaves  the  room: 
Cdtna  enters;  I  am  obliged  to  dissemble  my 
uneasiness.-  This  tyrannical  restraint  completes 
my  misfortunes.  The  painful  satisfaction  alone 
remains  to  me  of  covering  this  paper  with  ex- 
pressions of  my  tenderness,  since  it  is  the  only 
susceptible  witness  of  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart. 

Alas!  perhaps  the  pains  I  am  taking  may  be 
fruitless  :  perhaps  thou  wilt  never  knov,^  that- 
I  lived  t'^or  thee,  alone.  This  dreadful  idea  de- 
presses my  spirits,  without  shaking  iny  resolu- 
tion of  continuing  to  write  to  thee.  I  preserve 
my  illusion  to  preserve  for  thee  my  life  ;  1  drive 
away  reason  that  would  cruelly  undeceive  me. 
Did  I  not  hope,  my  dear  jlza,  to  see  thes  again, 
I  should  assuredly  perish.  Without  thee_,  hfe 
is  an  insupportable  burthen  to  me. 
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LETTER  XX. 


JtllTHERT0,mydear^2a,  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  troubles  of  my  heart,  I  have  been  silent 
upon  those  that  affect  my  mind,  but  which,  not- 
withstanding, are  no  less  painful.  One,  indeed, 
I  experience  of  a  nature  unknown  amongst 'us, 
occasioned  by  the  general  customs  of  this  na- 
tion, which  are  so  different  from  ours,  that  un- 
less I  were  to  give  thee  some  idea  of  them,  thou 
wouldst  not  know  how  to  compassionate  ray 
sufferings. 

The  government ofthisempire,totally  opposite 
tothatof  lhine,cannot  butbe  defective.  With  us, 
thou  knowest  theCapa-Inca  is  obliged  lo  provide 
fur  the  subsistence  of  his  people  :  whc-reas,  in 

Europe, 
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Europe^the  sovereigns  derive  theirs  only  from  the 
labour'of  their  subjects.  Hence  it  is,  that  crimes 
and  calamities  mostly  proceed  here  from  ill- 
supplied  wants. 

The  misfortune  of  the  nobles,  in  general,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  they  find  in  reconciling  their 
apparent  magnificence  with  their  real  misery. 
The  lower  orders  support  themselves  entirely  by 
what  is  called  commerce^  or  indintjy ;  disho- 
nesty is  the  least  of  the  crimes  that  result  from 
it. One  part  of  the  people  are  obliged  to  seek  their 
livelihood  by  appealing  to  the  charity  of  others, 
which  is,  indeed,  so  scantily  bestowed,  as  hard* 
\y  to  keep  the  poor  creatures  from  starving. 

Without  gold,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a 
portion  of  that  land^  which  nature  has  given  in 
common  to  riil  men.  "Without  possessing  what 
is  Q^\\t(\  property^  it  is  impo'^sible  to  have  gold  ; 
and  by  an  inconsistency  that  offends  common, 
sense,  and  sets  reason  at  defiance,  this  haughty 
nation, complying  with  the  laws  of  a  false  honour 
it  has  invented,  stigpjatizes  the  person  who  re- 
ceives from  any  but  the  sovereign  what  is  necessa- 
ry to  ihe  support  of  his  life  and  condition.  This  so- 
vereign dispenses  his  bounty  to  so  few  of  his  sub- 
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jects,  in  proponion  to  the  number  of  the  needy, 
that  there  would  be  as  much  folly  in  aspirins:  to 
have  a  share  of  it,  as  reproach  in  obtaining;  li- 
beration by  death  from  the  impossibility  of  liv- 
ing without  shame. 

The  knowledge,  at  first,  of  these  melancholy 
truths,  excited  in  my  heart  only  pity  for  the 
distressed,  and  indignation  against  the  laws  : 
but  alas!  with  what  bitter  reflections  does  the 
contemptuous  manner,  in  v.hich  1  hear  them 
speak  of  those  who  are  not  rich,  inspire  me  of 
my  own  situation  I  I  have  neither  gold,  nor 
lands,  nor  industry,  and  yet  necessarily  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  citizens  of  this  [)lace.  Oh 
heaven  !    in  what  class  ought  I  to  be  ranked  ? 

Although  I  am  a  stranger  to  every  sense  of 
shame  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  commis- 
sion of  a  fault;  although  I  see  the  foliy  of  blush- 
ing for  causes  independent  of  ray  will  or  power, 
I  cannot  help  suffering  from  the  opinion  thai 
others  have  of  me.  This  pain  were  insupport- 
able to  me,  did  I  not  hope,  that  thy  generosity 
will  one  day  enable  me  to  reward  those,  who, 
in  spite  of  my  wishes,  debase  me  by  benefits, 
with  which  I  thought  myself  once  honoured. 

Not 
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Not  that  Cdina  omits  any  opportunity  to  relieve 
my  anxiety  on  this  head;  but  everything  I 
see,  every  thing  I  gather  from  the  people  of  this 
country,  inspires  me  with  a  general  suspicion 
of  their  words.  Their  virtues,  my  dear  y^-«,are 
no  less  chimerical  than  their  riches.  The  fur- 
niture, which  I  took  to  be  of  gold,  is  but  thinly 
covered  with  ic;  its  real  substance  is  wood; 
sojwhat  they  call  politeness  lightly  veils  their  im- 
perfections under  the  semblance  of  virtue;  but, 
with  the  least  attention,  the  cheat  is  as  easily 
detected,  as  that  of  their  false  opulence. 

1  am  indebted  for  a  part  of  this  information 
to  a  sort  of  writing,  which  they  call  books. 
/ilthough  1  meet,  at  present,  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  their  contents,  they  are 
\ery  useful  to  me.  I  gather  notions  from  them; 
Ceiina  explains  all  she  knows  j  and  i  form  such 
ideas  as  appear  to  me  just. 

Some  of  these  books  record  the  actions,  others 
the  thoughts  of  men.  1  cannot  express  to  thee, 
my  dear  Aza^  tiie-  infinite  pleasure  1  should 
take  in  reading  them,  if  I  understood  tlieai  bet- 
ter, nor  the  extreuie  desire  I  feel  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  their  divine  authors.     I  coa- 
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ceive,  that  they  are  to  the  soul  what  the  Sun  is 
to  the  earth  ;  and  that  I  should  derive  from 
ihem  all  the  information  and  assistance  I  want. 
But  I  see  no  prospect  of  ever  attaining  so  de- 
sirable an  end.  Although  Ce///ia  reads  a  good 
c'caKshc  is  not  sufficiently  informed  to  satisfy  me. 
She  has  scrircely  given  it  a  thought,  that  books 
were  composed  b}'^  men :  she  knows  nothing 
of  their  names,  nor  even  whether  they  are  still 
living. 

I  will  bring  thee,  my  dear  Jza,  all  I  can  col- 
lect of  these  wonderful  works.  1  will  ex[;lain 
them  to  thee  in  our  language,  and  shall  taste 
the  iriipiCiiu?  felicity  of  giving  a  new  pleasure  to 
the  object  of  my  love.  Alas!  shall  I  ever  have 
the  opportunity  ? 


LETfER 
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LETTER  XXL 


SHALL  not,  for  the  future,  be  in  want  of 
matter  to  amuse  thee  with,  my  dear  Jza.  An 
opportunity  has  been  allowed  me  of  speaking 
to  a  Cusipota,  whom  they  call  a  Friar.  Tho- 
roughly versed  in  every  science,  he  has  pro- 
mised to  make  me  as  wise  as  himself.  With  all 
the  accomplishments  of  a  great  lord,  and  the 
learning  of  an  .-^ mauta^  he  is  equdWy  conversant 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  tenets  of 
his  religion.  His  conversation,  more  useful  than 
a  book,  has  iffurded  me  a  satisfaction  I  had  not 
enjoyed  since  my  misfortunes  severed  me  from 
thee. 

He 
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He  came  to  teach  me  ihe  religion  of  Fiance, 
and  exhort  me  to  embrace  it.  From  the  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  virtues  it  prescribes, 
they  doubtless  are  drawn  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  aie,  in  fact,  as  pure  as  our  own.  But 
1  have  not  penetration  enough  to  discover  the 
analo2:v  there  should  be  between  the  relia;ion, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  nation  that 
professes  it;  1  find,oii  the  contrary,an  opposition 
so  palpable,  that  my  re;ison  absolutely  refuses 
to  subscribe  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  principles  of 
this  religion,  they  appeared  to  me  no  less  recon- 
cileable,  than  the  history  of  Mancocapac,  and 
the  lake  Tisicaca.  The  moral  is  so  fine,  that  I 
should  have  listened  to  the  Cusipata  with  more 
deference,  had  he  not  treated  with  contempt  the 
holy  w^orship  we  pay  the  Sun.  All  prejudice 
destroys  confidence.  I  could  have  retorted 
against  himself,  the  arguments  he  opposed  to 
jnine:  but,  if  the  laws  of  humanity  foibid  us 
from  using  personal  violence  to  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, because  it  is  doing  him  an  injury,  much 
less  ought  we  to  wound  his  soul  by  a  contempt  of 
its  opinions.     I  contented  myself  with  ofl'ering^ 

him 
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him  mv  sentiments  without  contradicting:  his* 
Besides,  an  interest  more  dear  to  my  lieart  urged 
me  to  change  the  suhject  of  our  discourse.  I 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  interrupting  him, 
to  inquire  how  far  Paris  was  from  Ciizco,  and 
whether  it  were  possible  to  go  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  Cinipala  answered  me  with  kind- 
ness ;  and^  although  his  account  of  the  distance 
between  those  two  cities  was  very  dishearten- 
ing; although  he  represented  to  me  ihe  diffi- 
culty as  almost  insurmountable  of  performing 
the  journey,  it  was  sufficient  for  me  to  know 
the  thing  was  practicable  to  confirm  my  per- 
severance^ and  encourage  me  to  communi- 
cate my  design  to  the  good  friar.  He 
seemed  amazed,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade me  from  the  undertaking  in  such  tender 
words,  that  even  my  heart  was  affected  at  his 
description  of  the  dangers  to  which  I  should 
expose  myself.  My  resolution  was,  however, 
unshaken.  I  earnestly  entreated  the  Cusipata 
to  put  me  in  the  way  of  returning  to  my  own 
countr3\  He  declined  entering  into  particu- 
"  lars^  and  simply  told  me,  that  DeterviUe.  being 
a  man,  on  account  of  his  high  birth  and  per- 
sonal 
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sonal  merit,  of  considerable  influence,  could 
do  any  thing  he  pleased;  and,  that  having  an 
uncle  of  great  authority  at  the  Spanish  court, 
he  could  more  easily  than  any  one  procure  me 
tidings  from  our  unhappy  country. 

To  persuade  me  more  effectually  to  wait  for 
his  return  (which  he  assured  iiic  would  be  very 
soon)  he  added,  that  after  the  obligations  I  was 
under  to  that  generous  benefactor,  L  could  not 
honourably  dispose  of  myself  without  his  con- 
sent. I  agreed  with  him,  and  heard  with  plea- 
sure his  encomium  of  those  amiable  qualities, 
which  distinguish  Detervilk  from  persons  of 
his  rank.  The  weight  of  gratitude  is  very  light, 
my  dear  j4za,  when  it  is  imposed  on  us  by  the 
hands  of  virtue. 

The  learned  man  also  informed  me,  how 
chance  had  led  the  Spaniards  to  thy  unfortunate 
empire,  and  that  the  thirst  of  gold  was  the 
sole  cause  of  their  cruelty.  Ho  then  explained 
to  me,  in  what  manner  1  had  fallen  by  the 
chance  of  war  into  the  hands  oi'  DctcTvilie,  in 
consequence  of  a  battle  that  he  gloriously  won,, 
after  having  taken  from  the  Spaniards  several 

ships,: 
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ships,  and  that,  amongst  the  rest,  which  carried 
me  from  thee. 

In  short,  my  dear  y^za,  though  lie  has  con- 
firmed my  inistbrtunes,  he  has  dissipated,  at 
jeast^  the  cruel  d^arkness  in  which  1  hved,  with 
regard  to  so  many  calamitous  events  ;  and  this 
is  no  small  alles'iation  to  my  troubles :  for  the 
rest  I  wait  the  return  of  Deterzilk.  He  is 
noble,  humane,  virtuous:  I  have  every  thing  to 
expect  from  his  generosity.  If  he  restores  me 
to  thee,  what  an  obligation!  whatjoj!  what 
felicity! 
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A.  HAD  flattered  myself  with  the  hope,  my 
dear  ^zUj  of  meeting  with  a  friend  in  the 
learned  Cusipafa ;  but  a  second  visit  he  has 
made  me  has  destroyed  the  good  opinion  whJch 
I  had  entertained  of  him  in  the  former.  If  at 
first  he  appeared  to  me  courteous  and  sincere, 
this  time  I  found  noihinsr  but  rudeness  and 
hypocrisy  in  all  that  he  said  to  me. 

My  mind  being  at  ease  on  the  subject  of  my 
tenderness,  I  wished  to  satisf}'  my  curiosity 
respecting  those  wonderful  men  who  compose 
books.  I  began  by  inquiring  what  rank  they 
held  in  the  world,  what  veneration  was  paid 
them,  in  short,  wliat  honours  or  iriumphs  ihey 

were 
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were   decreed    for   so    many  advantages  they 
afford  to  society. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Cusipata  saw  divert- 
ing in  my  questions;  but  he  smiled  at  each  of 
them,  and  answered  me  in  terms  so  idle,  so  ex- 
travagant, that  it  was  not  difficult  for  me  to 
discover  he  was  only  deceiving  rae. 

Indeed,  if  what  he  says  be  true,  these  men, 
indisputably  superior  to  others  for  the  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  their  employment,  go  fre- 
quently unrewarded,  and  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  thoughts,  as  people  sell,to  get  a  livehhood, 
the  meanest  productions  of  the  earth.  Is  this 
possible  ? 

Falshood,  my  dear  Aza,  no  less  disgusts  me 
under  the  transparent  mask  of  pleasantry,  than 
beneath  the  thick  veil  of  deliberate  deceit:  the 
friar's  exasperated  me^  and  I  resented  it  by  my 
silence. 

Unable  to  satisfy  myselfon  this  head,  I  resumed 
the  conversation  upon  the  project  of  my  voyage: 
but  instead  of  dissuading  me  from  it  with  the  same 
gentleness  as  before,  he  opposed  it  with  sach 
strong,  such  irresistible  arguments,  that  my  love 
only  for  thee  I  found  capable  to  combat  them  ; 

and. 
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and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  it.  At  first  he 
put  on  a  smiling  countenance,  and  seeming  to 
dcubt  the  sinceritj'  of  my  words,  answered  me 
only  by  jests,  which,  contemptible  as  thej 
■were,  did  not  fail  to  provoke  me,  I  endeavour- 
ed to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  tliem  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  my  expressions  confirmed  the 
sentiments  of  my  heart,  lie  assiuned  a  stern  as- 
pect, and  his  words  became  severe.  He  dared 
even  to  tell  me,  that  my  alTection  for  thee  was 
incompatible  with  virtue  ;  that  Imust  renounce 
one  or  the  other;  in  short,  that  I  could  not 
love  thee  withoutsinning. 

At  these  foolish  remarks  the  most  hvely  in- 
dignation took  possession  of  my  houl.  I  forgot 
the  moderation  1  had  prescribed  myself;  I  loaded 
him  with  reproaches;  1  gave  him  my  opinion  of 
the  falseness  of  his  words;  I  protested  a  thou- 
sand times  my  indelible  attachment  to  thee,  and 
then  left  him,  without  waiting  an  explanation, 
and  ran  and  siiiit  myself  in  my  room,  whe^^e  I 
was  sure  he  could  not  follow  me. 

Oh,  my  dear  Azdy  how  fantastical  is  the  rea- 
son of  this  country  !  It  agrees  ingeneral,  that 
the  first  of  virtuts  is  to  do  good,  to  be  true   to 

our 
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our  engagements :  and  yet  it  fuibids  us  in 
particular  from  keeping  those,  which  the  purest 
sentiment  has  contracted  :  it  enjoins  acknow- 
ledgement, and  seems  to  prescribe  ingratitude. 

They  would  applaud  me,  could  1  reinstate 
thee  on  the  throne  of  thy  ancestors;  and  yet  I 
am  criminal  in  preserving  thee  a  boon  more 
precious,than  all  the  empires  of  the  world.  They 
would  smile  upon  me,  could  I  requite  thy  kind- 
nesses with  the  treasuies  of  Peru. 

Destitute  and  dependent,  my  tenderness  for 
tliee  is  all  I  possess:  they  would  have  me  rob 
thee  too  of  that.  One  must  necessarily  be  un- 
grateful in  order  to  be  estimable.  Ah,  my  dear 
Aza^  to  cease  loving  thee  for  a  moment,  were 
to  violate  every  virtue.  IVue  to  their  laws,  I 
will  be  so  to  my  own  heart;  I  will  live  for 
thee  alone. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXIIL 


BELIEVE,  my  clear  Aza,  nothing  but  the 
joy  of  seeing  thee  could  exceed  iliat  which  I 
felt  at  the  return  of  Defe?viile  :  but,  as  if  I 
weve  never  to  taste  it  unmingled  with  regret, 
it  was  very  soon  succeeded  by  a  grief  that  still 
oppresses  me. 

Celina  wets  yesterday  morning  in  my  room, 
when  somebody  came  and  whispered  her  out. 
She  had  not  been  gone  long  before  she  sent 
for  me.  I  ran  into  the  parlour.  How  was  I 
surprised  to  find  her  brother  with  her!  I  did 
not  disguise  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  seeing  him. 
He  had  a  claim  to  my  friendship  and  esteem. 
These   sentiments  are  nearly  allied  to  virtues; 
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;and  I  expressed  them  with  all  the  sincerity  of 
my  heart.  I  saw  my  deliverer^  the  only  support 
of  iiiv  hopes.  I  was  going  to  speak,  without 
reserve,  ofilKC,  oi'  my  tenderness,  and  my  in- 
tentions: my  joy  swelled  ahnost  to  raptuie. 

I  was  isfnorant  of"  the  French  ]ans:uas;e  when 
Dei€7i'i/le  went  away.  How  many  things  had 
1  to  tell  him!  how  many  questions  to  ask!  how 
many  thanks  to  give  him  !  I  wished  to  say  all 
at  once  ;  1  spoke  hadly,  yet  knew  not  how  to 
stop. 

During  this  time,  I  perceived  that  the  gloom, 
which,  on  entering,  1  had  remarked  upon  the 
countenance  of  Detervillt,  disappeared  and 
gave  wa\'  to  joy.  The  delight  1  took  in  contri- 
buting to  his  happiness  encouraged  me  the  more 
tt<  promote  it.  Could  I  do,  indeed,  too  much 
for  a  friend,  to  whom  I  owe  e\Q\-y  thing,  and 
from  whom  I  expect  ever}- thing  ?  5Jy  sim- 
plicity, however,  betrayed  him  into  an  error, 
which  costs  me,  a.t  present,  a  great  manv 
tears. 

Celina  was  coming  out  of  the  parlour  as  I 
entered.  Her  presence  might,  perhaps,  have 
spared  io  painful  a  disclosure. 

Dctervilhf 
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Dctervilky  attentive  to  my  words,  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  them,  without 
attempting  to  interrupt  me.  I  know  not  what 
possessed  me  whenever  I  wished  to  ask  him 
some  questions  about  my  journey,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  him  my  reasons  for  undertaking  it ;  but 
my  speech  failed  me.  While  I  was  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  recover  it,  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  this  momentary  silence,  and  on 
one  knee  before  the  grate,  to  which  his  hands 
were  both  fixed,  he  uttered  in  an  agitated  tone : 
"To  what  cause,  divine  Zilia;  am  1  to  attribute 
the  pleasure  I  see  as  artlessly  expressed  in  your 
lovely  eyes,  as  in  your  conversation  ?  Am  I  the 
happiest  of  men,  even  at  that  instant,  when 
my  sister  informed  me  I  was  most  to  be  pitied  ?'* 
*'  I  know  not,*'  answered  I,  "  what  uneasiness 
Celina  could  have  given  you  ;  but,  I  am  very 
certain,  you  never  will  receive  any  from  me." 
'*  And  yet  she  tells  me,"  he  replied,  '^  that  I 
must  not  hope  for  your  love.*'  "  What !  '*  cried 
I,  interrupting  him,  "  that  I  do  not  love  you! 
Ah  Dcttrvillc  !  how  can  your  sister  blacken 
me  with  such  a  crime  ?  The  idea  of  ingratitude 
seizes  me  with  horror :  I  should  execrate  my- 
self, 
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«e]F,  could  I  think  that  1  were  capable  of  ccas- 
iiiGT  to  love  vou." 

While  I  pronounced  tliese  few  words,  he  ap- 
peared, by  the  eagerness  of  his  looks,  as  if  he 
would  read  my  very  soul. 

*^  You  love  mQyZilia"  said  he  ;  ^S'ou  love  me; 
you  tell  it  ine  with3'our  own  lips,  I  would  have 
given  my  life  to  have  heard  this  heavenly  con- 
fession, and  which  I  cannot  believe  even  now  I 
do  hear  it.  Zilia,  my  dear  Ziiia,  do  you  really 
love  me?  Are  vou  not  deceivino:  vourself? 
Your  tone,  your  eyes,  iny  own  heart,  all  flatter 
ine.  Perhaps  it  is  only  to  ])lunge  me  again 
more  cruelly  into  the  despair  out  of  which  I  am 
just  rescued."  "  ^  ou  astonish  me,'*  replied  I : 
'*what  reason  can  you  have  to  doubt  me  ?  Ever 
since  I  knew  you,  though  I  miglit  not  be  able 
to  express  myself  intelligibly,  surely  all  my  ac- 

.  tions  have  proved  the  love  I  becirvou".  **No>" 
returned  he/'I  Jim  not  yet  satisfied  In  an  interest, 
which  so  tenderly  concerns  me. my  apprehensions 
are  measured  by  my  hopes.     You  do  not  speak 

.  French  well  enough  to  remove  my  just  fears. 
I  know  you  do  not  m.ean  to  deceive  me:  but 
explain  to  me   what  you  understand  by  those 
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adorable  words,  /  love  you.  Speak ;  let  my 
fate  be  decided  :  let  me  die  at  your  feet  with 
grief  or  with  pleasure". 

*' These  words/'  said  I,  a  little  alarmed  at  the 
animated  manner  in  which  he  concluded;  **these 
words,  I  think,  should  signify,  that  you  are 
dear  to  me,  that  I  am  interested  in  your  welfare, 
that  friendship  and  gratitude  attach  me  to  you. 
These  impressions  are  agreeable  to  my  heartland 
ought  to  content  yours".  "Ah,  Ziha^'*  answer- 
ed he,  "how  is  the  ardour  of  your  words  abated  ! 
how  cold,  how  cruel,  do  your  accents  grow  ! 
3s  it  too  true,then,what  Ctlma  told  me  i*  Is  it  not 
for  Aza  that  you  feel  all  y<.u  have  said  r"  "No," 
replied  I;  "my  love  for  Jza  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  I  have  for  you.     It  is 

what  you   call    love what    pain    can    this 

give  you  r"  added  I,  seeing  him  turn  pale  and 
quit  the  grate,  as  he  cast  up  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven in  all  the  bitterness  of  anguish.  "I  love 
^ra,  because  Aza  loves  ZiUa,  and  we  are  to  be 
united.  There  are  not,  therefore,  those  endear- 
ingties" — <*thesame,"exclaimed  he,''a3  between 
you  and  him  ;  save  only,  that  my  love  is  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  he  ever  felt."    "How,' 

replied 
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replied  I,  "is  that  possible  ?  you  are  not  of  my  na- 
tion. Far  from  having  chosen  me  for  your  wife, 
accident  alone  brought  us  together  ;  nay,  it  was 
not  till  to-day  that  we  could  freely  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  to  each  other.  What  reason 
can  you  have^  then,  to  entertain  for  me  the  af- 
fectionate regard  you  speak  of  ?"  "jNeed  there 
any  other",  answered  he,  "than  your  charms 
and  my  own  character,  to  attach  me  for  ever  to 
you  ?  Naturally  indolent  and  susceptible,  and 
an  enemy  to  artifice,  the  trouble  it  would  have 
cost  me  to  dive  into  the  hearts  of  women  and 
the  fear  of  not  finding  in  them  the  siiiccriiy  I 
wished,  left  me  but  a  vague  and  transitory 
liking  for  them.  I  was  a  stranger  to  pa-sion  till 
the  moment  I  beheld  you.  Your  beauty  surprised 
my  heart;  but,  its  impression  liad  been  as  faint 
perhaps  as  that  of  many  others,  had  not  the 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  your  character  pre- 
sented to  me  the  object,  which  ray  imagination 
had  so  often  figured.  You  well  know,  Zi/ia, 
whetherl  have  shewn  a  due  respect  for  that  object 
of  my  adoration.  What  did  it  not  cost  me  to  with- 
stand the  inviting  and  numberless  opportunities, 
which  the  intercourse  of  a  Ion":  voyasre  neces- 
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sarilv  afforded  me !  How  often  would  vour 
innocence  have  betrayed  you  to  my  transports, 
bad  I  not  repressed  the  ardour  of  my  passion  ! 
But  so  far  from  harming  you,  or  wounding  your 
delicacy,  I  curried  my  discretion  even  to  silence  : 
na}',  I  enjoined  my  sister  dot  to  mention  to  you 
iny  attachment,  desirous  to  owe  every  thing  to 
yourself  alone.  Al],  Zilia  !  if  you  are  not  moved 
with  so  tender  a*  respect,  1  will  fly  from  you  ; 
though  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  my  death 
will  pay  for  the  sacrifice."  "Your  death  I" 
cried  I,  cut  to  the  soul  with  the  sincere  affliction 
that  oppressed  him:  "  alas,  sacrifice  indeed  ! 
I  know  not  if  that  of  my  own  life  would  not  be 
less  dreadful."  *' Well  then  Ziiia*,  resumed  he, 
"  if  my  life  be  dear  to  you,  command  me  to  pre- 
serve it."  *'What  would  you  have  me  do:" 
said  I.  '*  To  love  me,"  he  answered,  *' as  you 
love  Aza'*  '^  I  love  him  always  the  same,''  re- 
plied I,  "and  shall  continue  to  love  him  to  the 
hour  of  my  death.  It  is  possible,"  added  1,  '^that 
your  laws  permit  you  to  love  two  objects  in  the 
same  manner  ;  but  our  customs,  and  my  own 
hcartjforbid  it.     Be  satisfied  with  my  gratitude 

and 
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and  esteem  :  I  cannot  for  a  moment  counte- 
nance YOur  passion.  I  value  truth,  and  tell 
it  you  without  disguise."  *' With  what  indif- 
ference^" cried  he,  *' do  you  lacerate  my  soul ! 
Ah,  Zil'ia !  how  must  I  love  you,  since  I 
adore  even  your  cruel  frankness  !  Well,"  con- 
tinued he,  alter  a  few  moments  silence,  "well, 
my  love  shall  exceed  your  cruelty.  Your  hap- 
piness is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  Speak  on 
with  thatsincerit}'  that  racks  me  without  mercy." 
What  hopes  have  you  as  to  the  love  which  you 
cherish  for  Jza  ?'*  ''Alas"  said  I,  *'my  hopes  are 
in  you  only."  I  then  explained  to  him  how  I 
had  heard,  that  a  communication  with  the  In- 
dies was  not  impossibible ;  that  1  bartered 
myself  he  would  furnish  me  with  the  means  of 
returning  thither,  or,  be  kind  enough,  at  least, 
to  convey  to  thee  my  knots,  which  would 
inform  thee  of  my  lot,  and  to  put  me  in  a  way 
of  receiving  the  answers,  in  order  that  being 
apprized  of  thy  destiny,  it  might  serve  to  go- 
vern mine. 

'*I  will  go",  said  he,  with  a  constrained  cold- 
ness, *'and  take  the  necessary  means  for  disco- 
vering the  fate  of  your  lover :    you  shall  be  sa- 
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tisfied  on  that  bead.  But  you  in  vain  indulge 
llie  hope  of  ever  seeing  again  the  happy  jlza  : 
insuperable  obstacles  divide  you". 

Tliese  words,  my  dear  Jza,  were  a  death-blow 
to  my  heart.  A  torrent  of  tears  gushed  down 
my  cheeks,  which  prevented  me  for  some  time 
from  answering  Dete.rvil/e,  who,  on  his  part, 
observed  a  pensive  silence.  *  Well,"  said  I,  at 
last,  *'I  shall  see  him  then  no  niore  ;  but  T  will 
not  cease  to  live  for  his  dear  sake.  If  your 
friendship  is  generous  enough  only  to  procure 
us  some  correspondence,  this  satisfaction  will 
at  least  suffice  to  render  my  existence  less  in- 
supportable  ;  and  1  shall  die  content,  if  you  will 
promise  me  to  let  him  know,  that  I  died  loving 
him." 

*'  Ah  !  this  is  too  much,"  cried  he,  rising 
abruptly.  **  Yes,  if  it  be  possible^  I  will  be  the 
only  victim.  You  shall  know  this  heart  which 
you  disci ;iin.  You  shall  see  v/hat  a  love,  as  ar- 
dent and  sincere  as  mine,  is  capable  of  per- 
forming: 1  will  force  you  at  least  to  pity 
me  '* 

So  saying,  he  flew  from  the  grate,  and  left 
me  in  a  situation  I  do  not  yet  comprehend.     I 

continued 
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continued  standing,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  door  at  which  Deter ville  went  out,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  confusion  oF  ideas,  that  I  cared  not 
to  compose.  1  should  liave  remained  in  this 
state  much  longer,  had  not  Celina  come  into 
the  parlour.  She  seemed  surprised  at  finding  me 
alone,  and  asked  me  abruptly,  what  made  Dtter^ 
ville  go  away  so  soon.  I  did  not  conceal  from  her 
what  had  passed.  At  first  she  feltseverely  for, 
what  she  called,  her  brother's  misfortune..  Hec 
grief  afterwards  turning  to  indignation,  she 
loaded  me  with  the  bitterest  reproaches^  without 
my  daring  to  open  my  lips.  What  could  1  indeed 
have  said  to  her  .?  My  agitation  left  me  scarce- 
ly the  power  even  of  thinking.  1  retired  ;  she 
did  not  attempt  to  follow  me.  I  remained  a 
whole  day  shut  up  in  my  room,  afraid  to  make 
my  appearance,  without  hearing  any  news  from 
a  single  soul,  and  in  a  distracted  state  of  mind, 
which  would  not  even  suffer  me  to  write  to 
thee. 

The  displeasure  of  Celina,  the  afHiction  of 
her  brother,  the  equivocal  import  of  his  last 
wordsj  which  I   would,  but  dare  not  interpret 
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favourably,   abandoned  my  soul  alternately  to 
the  most  cruel  inquietudes. 

I  thought,  al  last,  that  the  only  way  of  calm- 
iuGf  them  was  to  sit  me  down  and  commu- 
nicate  them  to  thee,  to  seek  in  thy  tenderness 
the  advice  I  require.  This  illusion  supported 
3ne  while  I  was  writing;  but  alas,  liow  transi- 
torv  !  Mv  letter  is  fin. shed,  and  the  characters 
are  traced  onlv  for  mvseif.  Thou  art  ii^uorant 
of  my  sufferings.  Thou  kaowest  not  even 
whether  I  exist,  whether  I  love  thee,  j^za,  my 
deixr  Jza,  wilt  thou  ever  know  it ! 
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LETTER  XXIV. 


J.  MIGHT  ai^ain.  mv  dear  Azn.  call  that  time 
p.n  absence,  which  is  ehipsed  bince  I  last  wrote 
to  thee. 

Some  davs  after  tlie  conversation  I  had  with 
Dcfervil/tr^  I  fell  into  a  sickness,  they  term  a 
Jever.  If,  as  I  believe,  it  originally  proceeded 
from  the  melancholy  passions  which  then  op- 
pressed me,  I  doubt  not  it  has  been  prolonged 
by  a  constant  indulgence  of  sorrowful  reflec- 
tions, and  the  regret  of  having  lost  the  friend- 
ship of  Celina.  Although  she  seemed  affected 
at  my  illness,  and  took  all  possible  c  re  of  me 
she  could,  it  was  with  an  air  of  such  indiffer- 
ence, she  had  so  little  regard  for  my  soul,  that 
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I  cannot  but  be  satisfied  of  the  alteration  in  her 
sentitnents.  The  extreme  affection  she  has 
for  her  brother  prejudices  her  against  me.  She 
is  continually  reproaching  me  with  making 
him  miserable.  The  shame  of  appearing  un- 
grateful intimidates  me  ;  the  constrained  ci- 
vilities of  Celina  torment  me;  my  embarrass- 
ment renders  her  more  cautious  and  reserved; 
in  short,  confidence  and  harmony  are  banished 
our  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  painful  and  dis- 
tressing crosses  I  experience,  on  the  part  of 
boih  the  brother  and  the  sister,  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  circumstances  which  alier  their 
condition;  Dettrvilte  has  lost  his  mother.  This 
unnatural  mother  has  but  too  well  confirmed 
her  character.  She  has  left  all  her  property 
to  [)er  eldest  son.  It  is  hoped_,  however,  that  the 
lawyers  will  defeat  the  effect  of  this  injustice. 
Dctertil/ej  regardless  of  his  own  interest,  takes 
infinite  pains  to  rescue  the  disconsolate  Celina 
frcm  oppression.  Her  unhappiness  appears  to 
increase  his  affection  for  her.  Besides  coming 
everyday  to  see  her,  he  writes  to  her  night  and 
morning.  His  letters  are  filled  with  such  ten- 
der 
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der  complaints  against  racj  such  a  live!}"  solici- 
tude for  my  health,  that  although  Ctlina,  in 
reading  them  to  me,  would  seem  willing  only 
to  inform  me  of  the  progress  of  their  atiairs,  I 
can  easily  discover  her  real  motive. 

Deterxille^  I  have  no  doubt,  writes  them  with 
a  view^that  the  contents  should  be  communicat- 
ed to  me.  But  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  it,  if 
he  knev.'-  what  reproaches  succeeded  the  read- 
ing of  them.  They  make  their  impression  on  my 
heart :  sorrow  consumes  me. 

Hithertostruggling  amidst  storms,!  enjoyed,at 
least,  the  poor  satisfaction  of  living  in  peace 
with  myself.  Not  a  stain  sullied  the  purity  of 
my  soul ;  no  remorse  troubled  it.  1  cannot 
now  reflect,  without  feeling  a  sort  of  contempt 
for  myself,  that  I  have  made  two  persons  wretch- 
ed to  whom  I  owe  my  life  ;  that  I  have  planted 
with  thorns  the  pillows  of  my  benefactors  ;  that 
I  do  them  all  the  harm  in  my  power,  and  yet 
I  cannot,  nor  will  I,  cease  to  be  criminal.  My 
tenderness  for  thee  triumphs  over  my  remorse, 
jiza^  how  do  I  love  thee  ! 
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LETTER  XXV. 


JLjIOW  prudence,  my  dear  Aza,  occasionally 
betrays  us  to  our  own  prejudice  !  I  opposed, 
for  tome  time,  the  pressing  and  repeated  mes- 
sages I  received  from  Detctville^  to  grant  hiin 
a  moment's  interview.  Alas!  i  shunned  my 
own  happiness.  At  length,  less  indeed  through 
complaisance,  than  a  weariness  of  Celina's  im- 
portunity, I  consented  '  On  being  led  into  the 
parlour,  the  drearful  alteration  in  Detervi/ic's 
appearance,  (who  scarcely  looks  like  the  same 
person)startled  and  coni'ounded  me  I  repented 
already  of  the  step  I  had  taken,  and  waited  trem- 
bling the  reproaches  that  1  thought  I  deserved. 

Could 
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Could  I  conceive  he  was  about  to  fill  my  soul 
with  pleasure  ? 

"  Pardon  me,  Zilia,''  said  he  ;  *'  pardon  the 
constraint  I  lay  upon  you.  I  would  not  have 
persisted  in  urging  this  interview,  were  I 
not  the  bearer  of  as  much  joy,  as  you  have 
caused  me  uneasiness.  Is  one  moment's  sisht 
of  you  too  much  to  ask,  as  a  recompence  for  the 
cruel  sacrifice  I  am  come  to  make  vou  r'*  and 
without  giving  me  time  to  answer,  *'here  is  a 
letter,"  continued  he,  *^  from  the  relation  vou 
mentioned.  In  apprizing  you  of  j^zas  lot,  it 
will  prove  to  you  more  forcibly  than  all  my  pro- 
testations the  excess  and  sincerity  of  my  love.'' 
Hethenreadto  mc  this  letter.  Ah,  my  dear 
^za.  could  I  hear  it,  and  not  expire  with  jov  ? 
It  brings  me  the  heavenly  tidings  that  thou 
breathe^t  that  thou  art  free,  that  thou  livest  ia 
safety  at  the  court  of  Spain,  What  unexpected 
felicitv  ! 

This  dear,  this  adorable  letter^  is  written  bv  a 
man  who  knows  thee,  who  sees  thee,  who  speaks 
to  thee:  perhaps  thine  eyes  were  fixed  fra  mo- 
ment on  this  precious  paper  !  I  could  not  take 
mine  off  it.  I  with  difficulty  suppressed  the  ef- 
fusions 
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fusions  of  joy  that  were  ready  to  escape  me. 
Tears  of  love  flowed  down  my  cheeks.  Had  I 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  my  heart,  [  should  a  hun- 
dred times  have  interrupted  Deteriille  to  tell 
him  all  that  my  gratitude  inspired  ;  but  I  did  not 
forget,  that  my  happiness  would  only  have 
encreased  his  affliction.  I  disguised  my  trans- 
ports: he  saw  nothing  but  my  tears. 

'^  Well,  Zilia/'  said  he,  after  he  had  done 
reading.  *'  I  have  kept  my  word.  You  are  now 
acquainted  with  Azas  situation.  If  tliis  be  not 
enough,  what  more  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Command  it  without  reserve.  There  is  nothing 
you  are  not  entitled  to  from  my  love,  that  may 
any  ways  contribute  to  your  felicity." 

Though  1  might,  indeed,  have  expected  such 
imexampled  kindness,  from  the  confirmed  mag- 
nanimity of  Detervi/k^l  cannot  but  acknowledge 
it  surprised  and  aflected  me.  My  confusion^ 
for  the  moment,  prevented  me  from  answering 
him.  I  was  fearful  of  heightening  the  grief 
of  so  generous  a  man.  I  endeavoured  to  find 
words  to  express  the  sincerity  of  ray  heart,  with- 
out wounding  the  sensibility  of  his  own  ;  but  in 
vain  :  1  was  obliged  to  say  something. 

'*My 
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'•  My  happiness,"  said  \,  "will  never  be  un- 
mixed, since  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  the 
duties  of  love  with  those  of  friendship.  I  would 
willingly  regain  both  yours  ai-id  Celina^s,  I 
wish  not  to  quit  you.  I  would  fain  be  t[:e  con- 
stant admirer  of  your  virtues,  and  every  hour  of 
my  life  pay  the  tribute  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  your 
goodness.  I  am  well  aware,  that  in  leaving  two 
persons  I  so  tenderly  esteem,  eternal  regret  will 

go    with   me  :    but" "  What  I  ZiUa/*  cried 

he,  "you  will  not  surely  leave  us  ?  Ah  !  I  was 
not  prepared  for  that  fatal  resolution.  I  want  for- 
titude to  support  it.  I  was  resigned  to  behold 
you  here  in  the  arms  of  my  rival.  The  force  of 
my  reason,the  delicacy  of  my  love,  had  armed 
me  against  that  mortal  blow :  1  would  have 
prepared  it  myself.  But  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
listen  to  a  separation  :  I  cannot  give  up  the  fe- 
licity of  seeing  you.  No,  you  shall  not  go," 
continued  he  with  warmth  :  *'do  not  think  of 
it.  You  abuse  my  tenderness.  You  tear  with- 
out pity  a  heart  devoted  to  love.  Zi/ia,  too 
cruel  Z  ilia  J  witness  my  despair :  you  are  the 
fatal  cause.  Alas!  what  a  bitter  return  for  so 
ardeot,  so  pure  a  passion  !  " 
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*'  It  is  you,"  said  I^  terrified  with  his  resolu- 
tion, *'  it  is  yourself  who  are  to  blame.  You 
stain  my  soul  by  forcing  it  to  be  ungrateful  : 
you  desolate  my  heart  by  a  fruitless  sensibility. 
Do  not,  1  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  friendship, 
do  not  tarnish  a  noble,  an  unparalleled  genero- 
sity, bv  a  despair,  that  would  embitter  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days,  without  rendering  yourself 
happy.  Do  not  condemn  in  me  the  same  pas- 
sion you  cannot  conquer.  Do  not  oblige  me 
to  upbraid  you.  Let  me  cherish  your  name; 
let  me  proclaim  it  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world,  and  make  it  reycrenced  by  nations,  the 
adorers  of  virtue." 

I  know  not  how  I  pronounced  these  words, 
but  Deterville,  though  his  eyes  were  fixed  up  jn 
me,  did  not  appear  to  take  tlie  least  notice. 
Absorbed  within  himself,  he  remained  some 
time  in  profound  meditation:  for  my  part,  I 
dared  not  interrupt  him.  We  both  observed  an 
equal  silence,  till  resuming  his  speech,  **yes, 
Zilla/^  said  he,  with  a  kind  of  composure,  "yes, 
I  feel,  1  acknowledge  all  my  injustice.  But 
who  could  resign  with  indiffeience  the  sight  of 
so    many  charms  ?      It  is  your  pleasure :  yau 
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shall  be  obeyed-  What  a  sacrifice  !  Oh  heaven  1 
My  wretched  days  shall  pass  away,  shall  end 
■without  seeini?  vou.  At  least  if  death  but 
no  more  of  tl.is/'  added  he,  breaking  off  sud- 
denly ;  ''my  weakness  betrayed  me.  Allow 
me  two  days  to  collect  myself;  I  will  then  wait 
on  you  again.  It  is  necessary  we  concert  toge- 
ther the  measures  for  your  journey.  Farewell, 
Zilia  J  r^Iay  the  fortunate  Aza  taste  the  supreme 
felicity  that  awaits  him  !"  60  saying,  he  re- 
tired. 

I  confess  to  thee,  my  dear  Aza,  notwithstand- 
ing my  esteem  for  DetervUU  ;  though  I  sin- 
cerely sympathized  in  his  affliction,  I  was  too 
impatient  to  indulge  the  transports  of  my  soul^ 
not  to  rejoice  at  his  departure.  How  delicious 
it  is,  after  so  much  pain,  to  give  one's  self  up 
to  joy  !  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  most 
tender  raptures.  T  did  not  write  to  thee; 
a  letter  had  been  too  little  for  my  heart: 
it  would  have  revived  th}^  absence,  I  saw 
thee ;  I  spoke  to  thee,  dear  Aza.  What  had 
been  wanting  to  complete  my  happiness.,  hadst 
thou  added  to  the  precious  letter  I  received, 
some  pledges  of  thy  tenderness  !  How  hap- 
pened 
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pened  it  to  escape  thee  ?  They  spol<e  to  thee 
about  me  ;  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  ray  lot ;  and 
nothing  telJs  me  of  thy  love.  But,  can  T  doubt 
thy  heart  ?  My  own  is  the  pledge  of  its  fide- 
lily.  Thou  lovest  me  ;  our  felicit}'-  is  mutual. 
Thou  burnest  with  the  same  fires ;  the  same 
impatience  consumes  thee.  Fly,  feai  ;  fly,  vain 
suspicion,  from  my  soul  :  let  confidence  and 
joy  reign  in  it  unalloyed. — Yet,  thou  hast  em- 
braced the  religion  of  that  savage  people.  What 
is  it?  Does  it  require  thee  to  renounce  my 
love,  as  that  of  France  would  have  me  renounce 
thine  ?     No  ;  thou  wouldst  have  spurned  it. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  my  heart  is  subject  to  thy 
laws.  Guided  by  the  light  of  thy  mind,  I  will 
implicitly  adopt  every  tiling,  that  may  render 
us  inseparable.  Vvhal  have  I  to  fear  ?  Shortly 
re-united  to  my  comfort,  to  my  being,  to  my^ 
all,  my  every  thought  shall  emanate  from  thee  j. 
I    will  live  only  for  thy  sake. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 


'009" 


JL  HIS,  my  dear  jiza,  is  destined  to  be  the 
happy  place  of  our  meeting.  My  felicity  daily 
encreases  by  its  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
interview,  which  Detcrville  appointed,  is  just 
over.  Whatever  pleasure  I  had  promised  my- 
self in  surmounting  the  difHculties  of  the  jour- 
ney, in  getting  the  start  of  thee,  in  flying  to 
thy  arras,  I  sacrifice  it;  without  regret,  to  the 
joy  of  seeing  thee  the  sooner. 

Detcrville  so  clearly  proved  to  me,  that  thou 
couldst  be  here  in  less  time  than  I  could  get 
to  Spain,  that  although  he  generously  left  it  to 
my  choice,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
forego  my  design.      Every  hour  is  of  too  much 

importauce 
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importance  to  my  heart,  to  be  wantonly  thrown 
away. 

Before  I  decided,  perhaps  I  should  more  ma- 
turely have  weighed  this  advantage,  but  for 
some  intelligence  I  gained  with  respect  to  my 
journey,  which  privately  determined  me  to  re- 
solve as  I  have  done,  and  whicli  I  cannot  con- 
fide to  anv  soul  but  thvself. 

I  recollected,  that  during  our  long  route  to 
Paris,  DetervlUe  gave  pieces  of  silver,  and 
sometimes  of  gold,  at  every  place  we  stopped 
at.  On  my  enqjiiring  if  this  were  involuntary, 
or  whether  it  proceeded  from  pure  liberalit}-,  I 
was  told  that  in  France,  travellers  were  obliged 
to  pay  not  only  for  their  victuals,  but  even  for 
their  rest.*  Alas  !  I  have  not  the  least  por- 
tion of  what  would  be  requisite  to  satisfy  the 
screediness  of  this  mercenary  people:  all  must 
have  come  from  the  hands  of  Deteriiile.  But 
how  could  1  persuade  myself  voluntarily  to- 
contract  a  kind  of  obligation,  the  shame  of 
which  closely  borders  on  reproach  ?  impossi- 
ble. 

♦   The  Jr.cas  established  large  houses  upon   the   road,   where- 
all  travellers  were  entertained  free  of  cxpence. 
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ble.  This  reason  alone  was  sufHcIent  to  de- 
termine me  to  remain  here.  I'he  pleasure  of 
seeing  thee  sooner  only  confirmed  my  resolu- 
tion. 

Dctetvil/ehRs  written  in  my  presence  to  the 
Spanish  niinister.  He  urges  him  to  dismiss 
thee  with  a  generosity  that  fills  my  soul  with 
giatitude  and  admiration.  O,  what  delicious 
moments  did  I  pass  while  Deterville  was  writ- 
ing! What  a  pleasure  in  concerting  the  ar- 
rangements for  thy  journey,  in  witnessing  the 
preparations  of  my  happiness^  in  the  flattering 
conviction  of  its  approach  ! 

If  it  grieved  me,  at  first,  to  relinquish  my 
design  of  anticipating  thee,  I  confess,  my  dear 
j!za,  it  has  opened  to  me  a  thousand  sources 
of  delight,  which  I  perceived  not  before.  Ma- 
ny circumstances,  that  appeared  too  trifling  to 
hasten  or  delay  my  departure,  are  now  become 
interesting  and  agreeable.  I  implicitly  pur- 
sued the  bias  of  my  heart.  My  impatience  to 
pour  its  effusions  into  thine,  to  pay  thee  its  ho- 
mage, to  devour  the  renewed  protestations  of 
thy  love,  entirely  suspended  the  power  of  re- 
flection.   I  forgot  that  I  was  going  to  seek  the 

idol 
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idol  of  my  soul  among  those  cruel  Spaniards, 
who  tore  me  from  thee,  and  whose  very  idea 
seizes  me  with  horror.  I  enjoy  a  satisfaction, 
as  great  as  inexpressible,  in  cherishing  the  con- 
fidence of  seeing  them  no  more.  The  voice  of 
love  extinguished  that  of  friendship  :  I  taste, 
without  remorse,  the  sweetness  of  uniting  them* 
On  the  other  hand,  Deterville  assures  me,  that 
we  never  must  expect  again  to  see  the  city  of 
the  Sun.  Next  to  residing  in  our  own  dear 
country,  can  any  one  be  found  more  agreeable 
than  France  ?  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  like  it,  Jzct. 
Though  sincerity  is  banished  from  it,  though 
the  hearts  of  the  people  will  not  bear  investi- 
gation, here  are  so  many  charms  to  surprise 
and  divert  the  mind,  that  they  make  one  forget 
the  dangers  of  society. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  gold,  I  need  not 
caution  thee  to  bring  some  with  thee.  Thou 
wilt  want  no  other  recommendation.  The 
smallest  portion  of  thy  treasures  is  sufficient  to 
make  thee  astonish  and  confound  the  pride  of 
the  magnificent  poor  of  this  kingdom  :  thy  vir- 
tues and  thy  sentiments  will  only  be  valued  by 
Deterville  and  me.    He  has  promised  to  convey 

to 
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to  thee  my  knots  and  my  letters  He  told  me  thou 
wouldst  find  interpreters  to  explain  to  thee  the 
lattei  —They  are  come  for  my  packet.  T  must 
leave  thee.  Farewell  dear  hope  of  my  life  I 
will  continue  to  write  to  ih^e.  If  7  cannot  send 
my  letters,  1  will  keep  thi^n  ibr  thee.  How 
could  r  support  the  len^th  of  thy  journey,  weie 
I  to  deprive  myself  of  ihe  only  means  I  have 
of  conversmg  with  myjoy,  my  transports,  my 
felicity  ? 
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LETTER  XXVII. 


^^-•-^ 


Jt^L-NOWING  my  letters  to  be  on  the  road,  my 
dear  Aia,  I  enjoy  a  tranquillity  to  which  I  was 
a  stranger,  T  am  for  ever  thinking  of  the  plea« 
sure  thou  wilt  feel  in  receiving  them.  I  behold 
thy  transports:  I  participate  in  them.  Aly 
soul  admits  none  but  agreeable  impressions  ,•  and 
to  complete  my  joy,  Iiarmony  is  restored  in  our 
little  society. 

The  judges  have  ordered  the  property,  to 
be  returned  to  Celiua*  which  she  h.ad  been 
so  unnaturally  deprived  of  by  her  mother. 
She  sees  her  lover  every  day.  Her  marriage  is 
only  delayed  by  some  necessary  preparations 
that  are  making  for  it.  Thus  happy  in  the  com- 
pletion 


pletion  of  her  wishes,  she  tiiinks  no  more 
of  quarrelling  with  me;  and  1  feci  my  obliga- 
tion to  her  just  as  great,  as  if  I  owed  to  her 
friendship  the  renewal  of  her  kindness.  What- 
ever be  the  reason,  we  are  always  beholden  to 
those,  who  inspire  us  with  a  pleasing  sensation. 

This  morning,  she  made  me  fully  sensible  of 
all  its  value  by  a  condescension,  which  relieved 
me  from  a  state  of  the  most  painful  solicitude, 
and  restored  to  my  mind  an  agreeable  tran- 
quillity. 

A  person  brought  her  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
stuffs, garments,  and  trinkets  of  all  sorts.  She 
ran  into  my  apartment,  took  me  into  hers,  and 
after  consulting  me  upon  the  different  beauties 
of  so  many  dresses,  she  put  together  a  parcel 
Tvith  her  own  hands  of  such  as  had  most  attract- 
ed my  attention,  and  ordered  our  Chinas  to  lake 
them  instantly  into  my  room,  which  I  opposed 
"with  all  my  might.  My  resistance,  at  first;  only 
served  to  divert  her  ;  but^ceing  that  she  persist- 
ed the  more  for  my  refusal,  I  could  no  longer 
repress  my  feelings.  <'VVhy,"  said  I,  with  my 
eyes  bathed  with  tears,  *Svhy  will  you  thus  con- 
tinue to  debase  me  ?    To  you  I  owe  life,  and 

I  all 
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all  T  posses?.  It  is  more  than  enough  not  to 
forget  my  misfortunes,  lam  well  aware,  that 
according  to  your  laws,  when  benefits  are  not 
wanted  by  those  who  receive  them,  the  shame 
is  extinguished.  Know  tlien.  I  have  no  longer 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  your  bounty.  U  is 
not  without  reluctance,"  added  I,  in  a  milder 
tone,  "  that  1  am  oblisjcd  to  comply  with  preju- 
dices so  repugnant  lo  nature.  Our  customs  are 
more  humane.  With  us,  tlie  receiver  is  no  less 
respected  than  the  giver.  You  have  taught  me 
to  think  otherwise.  Is  not  this,  then,  offering 
me  an  insult  r" 

This  amiable  friend,  more  affected  with  my 
tears,lhan  provoked  by  ray  reproaches,  answered 
me  in  a  tone  of  tenderness  :  "Far  be  it,  iiiy  dear 
Zilia,  from  my  brother's  wish  or  mine  to  wound 
your  delicacy.  It  would  ill  become  us  to  affect 
munificence  towards  you.  A  little  time  will 
convince  you  of  it.  I  only  meant  you  to  par- 
take with  me  the  presents  of  a  generous  bro- 
ther,- this  being  the  most  acceptable  and  cer- 
tain way  of  shev/ing  him  my  gratitude  Cus- 
tom, situated  as  I  am,justified  my  offeringthem  : 
but,  since  they  give  offence  to  you,  1  will  say  no 

more 
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more  about  them."  *•  You  promise  me  then  ?" 
said  L  **  Yes,"  replied  she  with  a  smile,  *'  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  write  a  line  to  Dcttrvillt'l  I 
consented  ;  and  peace  and  chearfuhiess  were 
restored  between  us. 

We  had  begun  again  to  examine  her  dresses 
more  minutelv,  when  slie  was  called  into  the 
parlour.  Slie  would  lain  have  taken  me  with 
her  :  but,  my  dear  ^2(7,  what  amusement  can  I 
enjoy, equal  lo  that  of  writing  to  my  iover  So 
far  from  desirmg  any  other,  1  anticipate  with 
regret,  the  approaching  celebration  of  Celina*s 
wedding. 

She  wants  me  to  quit  the  religious  house,  and 
live  with  her  when  she  is  married  :  but,  to  con- 
fess the  truth . 

Jza,  my  dear  Jlza,  by  what  an  agreeable 
surprise  was  my  letter  yesterday  interrupted! 
Alas  !  1  had  given  up,  as  lost  for  ever,  those  pre- 
cious monuments  of  our  ancient  splendor.  I 
had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  seeing  them  again  : 
I  thought  no  more  of  them.  Canst  thou  believe 
it  ?  I  am  even  now  surrounded  with  them.  I 
seethem  ;  I  touch  them,  and  yet  scarcely  can 
believe  my  own  eyes  and  my  hands. 

I  2  While 
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%A'hile  I  was  writing  to  thee,  Celina  cc^me  i»'(o 
my  room,  followed  by  lour  men,  bending  under 
the  weight  of  massy  chests.       They  put  them 
down  and  retired.  These,  I  concluded,were  fresh 
presents  from  Deterzjiile.    I  began  aheady  mur- 
muring to  myself,  when  Celina^  giving  me  some 
keys,  said  :  *'  Open,^///a  ;  do  not  be  alarmed,  but 
open  :    the}''  com€  from  ^4za,"     I  beHeved   it. 
"What  can  repress,  at  the   sound  of  thy  name, 
the  impatience    of  my  heart?      I  opened  with 
haste.     ls\y  astonishment  confirmed    my  error, 
on  finding    myself  surrounded  with   the  well- 
known  ornaments  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

A  confused  sensation  of  sorrow  a»d  ot  joy, 
pleasure  and  regret,  took  possession  of  my  soul. 
1  prostrated  myself  before  these  sacred  relics 
of  our  altars.  I  covered  them  with  pious  kisses  : 
I  watered  them  with  my  tears  :  I  could  not  tear 
myself  away  from  them  :  I  forgot  even  the  pre- 
sence of  Ctlina^  who  roused  me  from  my  trance, 
bv  giving  me  a  letter  v.  hich  she  begged  of  me 
to  read.  Still  the  willing  victmi  to  my  error, 
I  thought  it  was  thy  hand  :  my  transports  re- 
doubled. But,  although  I  made  it  out  with  some 

difficulty, 
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difficnlty,  I  very  soon  disco v  red  that  it  came 
from  DtterviUe.  It  will  be  eas'er,  my  dear  udza, 
ior  me  to  copy  it,  than  cx])la!ii  to  thee  its 
conteais. 

DETERVILLES  LE2TER, 

'  THESE  treasures,  fair  ZHi/iy  hn  ■ 

*  long  to  you,  since  I  found  them  in  tlie  siiip 
'  that  brought  you  over.  Some  disnuteSj  which 
'  arose  amongst  the  crew,  prevented  m^  till  now 

*  from  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  iheai.   i  v,  otdd 

*  willingly  have  presented  them  my-<.h'':  but  the 
'  uneasiness  you  betrayed  this  niornina-  to  my 
«  sister  leaves  me  no  alternative.    J  could  not  tof) 

*  soon  dissipate  your  fears.     I  sliall  ever  while  L 

*  live  sacrifice  my  own  hiippiness  to  yours.' 

1  confess  with  a  blush,  my  dear  Jza,  that  I 
was  less  sensible,  at  that  momentpf  Deteriilh*s 
generosity,  than  of  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  in 
convincing  him  of  mine.  I  immediately  set 
apan  a  vase,  tliathad  fallen  by  chance,  rather 
than  avarice,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

I  3  It 
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It  is  the  same  Hny  heart  knew  it  again)  which 
thy  hps  touched  on  that  memorable  day,  when 
thou  fain  wouklst  taste  soine^c«,*prepared  with 
my  hands.  Kichcr  in  this  treasure  than  all  they 
had  restored  to  me,  I  called  the  men  who  brought 
them  1  would  willingly  have  sent  them  back 
as  a  present  to  Detcrviiie:  but  Ctliua  opposed 
my  wishes. 

"  How  unjust  are  you,  ZHio  T  said  she. 
"  Would  you  have  my  brother  a^  cept  of  im- 
mense riches  ?  you,  who  are  offended  at  the 
offer  of  a  trifle?  Recal  to  mind  your  owa 
equity,  if  you  would  inspire  it  in  others." 

These  words  pierced  my  very  suul.  I  feared 
there  was  more  ostentation  and  revenue,  than 
generosity  in  my  action.  How  neiuly  are  vices 
allied  to  virtues  !  I  confessed  my  fault,  and 
asked  Celifia's  pardon.  But  I  suffered  too  much 
from  the  constraint  she  would  impose  upon  me, 
n(it  to  endeavour  to  relieve  my  anxiety.  "  Do 
notpnnishmc/' said  I,  with  an  air  of  timidity, 
'*  as  much  as  T  deserve.  Do  not  disdain  to 
accept  some  specimens  of  the  work  of  our  un- 
happy 

•  A  4rink,  of  the  Indian*. 
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happy  country.  Yon  liave  no  need  of  them  ; 
my  request,  therefore,  ought  not  to  offend 
you. 

While  I  was  speaking,  Celiuas  attention  was 
fixed  on  two  golden  shrubs,  covered  with  insects 
and  birds  inimitably  wrought.  I  immediately 
presented  them  to  her,  together  with  a  little 
silver  basket,  which  1  filled  with  shells,  fish,  and 
the  choicest  flowers  1  could  pick  out.  She  ac- 
cepted them  with  a  goodness  that  transported 
Kie. 

I  then  selected  various  idols  of  different  na- 
tions subjugated*  by  thy  ancestors,  and  a  iitile 
stalucf  representing  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun.  'i'o 
these  i  added  a  ti^er,  a  lion,  and  other  c(n;rage- 
ous  animals,  and  requested  her  to  send  theoi  to 
DeterviHe*  **  Write  to  him  then",  said  she 
smiling:  "without  a  letter  under  your  hand, 
the  presents  might  be  ill  received." 

I: 

*  These  hiols  v/ere  deposited  in  the  Temple,  after  the  Jicat 
had  ob  iged  the  vanquished  to  embrace  the  wjrship  of  ths  Sun. 
They  themselves  were  not  withcuc  the'r  idols,  the  Inca-Huyana 
having  consuked  thit  of  Rimace. 

-f-  The  Incas  adorned  their  houses  with  golden  statues  of  all 
sizes,  even  thoae  of  giants. 
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I  was  too  much  pleased  to  refuse  an}^  thing. 
J  wrote  all  that  my  gratitude  inspired;  and  when 
Ctlina  went  out  ot"  ilie  room,  1  gave  a  few  i ri- 
fles to  both  her  CJiina  and  mine':  some  1  put 
by  for  my  writing-master.  I  tasted,  at  length, 
the  delicious  satisfaction  of  giving. 

Nor  was  this  done  without  distinction,  my 
clear  y:/z«.  i^II  that  comes  from  thee;  all  th;it 
is  nearly  connected  with  thy  remembrance,  I 
pjeserve  in  my  own  hands. 

The  golden  chair,*  that  was  kept  in  the 
Temple  for  the  visiting  days  of  the  Lapa-I)ica, 
th}'  august  father,  placed  on  one  side  of  my 
chamber  in  the  form  of  a  throne,  represents  to 
me  thy  greatness,ar:d  the  supremacy  of  thy  rank. 
The  laroe  imaj^e  of  th.e  Sun,  Cwhich  I  mvself 
beheld  sacrile^iouslv  draijojed  out  of  the  Temple 
by  the  perfidious  Spaniards,")  suspended  above, 
excites  m}'  veneration  I  prostiate  myself  be- 
fore it:  I  adore  it  witii  my  niind;  but  m}--  heart 
is  wholly  ihi"e.  The  two  palm-trees,  which 
thou  gavest  to  the  >un,  as  an  ofTering  and  a 
pledge  of  the  fidelity  thou  hadst  sworn  to  me, 

placed 

*  Ths  Incai  always  sat  o;i  chairs  of  massy  gold. 
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piaccd  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  recalto  my 
remembrance  thy  tender  protestations.  Flowers 
and  birds,*  judiciously  disposed  in  every  cor- 
ner of  my  room^  represent  in  miniature  those 
macjnificent  G;ardcns,  where  I  have  so  often  in- 
dulged  thy  fond  idea.  Every  thing  that  meets 
my  delighted  eyes  revives  in  my  mind  thy  affec- 
tionate regard,  my  joy,  my  felicity,  yea  all  that 
will  ever  constitute  the  lii'e  of  my  life, 

•  It  has  bpen  already  observed,  that  the  gardens  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  those  of  the  loyal  palaces,  were  illJed  with  aU  sorts  of 
jniitations  in  gold  and  silver.  The  Peruviani  im'tated  even 
;h?  plant,  called  Majs,  of  which  they  formed  entire  fields* 
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LETTER  XXVIIL 


X  COULD  not  oppose,  my  clear  Jza,  the  im- 
portunities oi  Celina,  We  have  been  now  two 
days  at  lier  country-house,  where  her  nuptials 
were  celebrated  on  our  arrival. 

With  what  violence  and  rei^ret  was  I  torn 
from  my  solitude  !  Scarcely  had  I  time  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  those  precious  ornaments, 
which  rendered  it  so  dear  to  me,  than  I  was 
forced  to  quit  them  :  and  for  how  long?  Alas  ! 
I  know  not. 

The  h^stivity  and  pleasures,  that  seem  to  in- 
toxicate every  one,  recal  with  more  anxiety 
those  peaceful  hours,  which  I  passed  in  writing 
to,  or,  at  least,  in  thinking  of  thee  ;   and  yet 
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I  never  met  with  objects  so  ne\v,  so  surprising, 
and  so  well  calculated  to  divert  ine  :  while  with 
the  tolerable  knowledge  I  now  have  of  the  lan- 
guage oF  the  country,  I  could  acquire  informa- 
tion, equally  useful  and  entertaining,  as  to  every 
thing  that  passes,  if  the  noise  and  bustle  would 
leave  to  any  one  the  leisure  to  answer  my  qucs- 
tioii?.  Hitherto,  however,  I  have  not  found  a 
soul  who  has  had  tluit  civihty,  and  I  am  no 
less  at  a  loss,  than  when  i  first  arrived  in 
France. 

The  dresses  of  both  the  men  and  the  women 
are  so  splendid,  and  so  loaded  with  useless  orna- 
ments ;  they  both  express  themselves  with  sucli 
rapidity,  that  my  attention  to  their  discourse 
prevents  m.e  from  seeing  them  ;  and  that  I  em- 
ploy ia  looking  at  them  prevents  me  from  listen- 
ing to  them.  J  remuin  in  a  kind  of  stipor,  which 
w^ould  doubtless  afford  thetn  a  great  deal  of 
amusement,  had  iliey  time  to  notice  it:  but  tiiey 
are  so  wrapt  up  in  themselves,  tliat  my  amaze- 
ment escapes  tliem.  It  is  but  too  true,  tny  dear 
Azuy  [here  behold  prodigies,  whose  sources  are 
far  beyond  my  comprehension. .' 
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I  will  say  nothing  to  thee  of  the  beauty  of  this 
house,  which  is  almost  as  large  as  a  town,  deco- 
rated like  a  temple,  and  abounding  in  a  variety 
of  agreeable  bagatelles  of  such  little  use,  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  the  French  have  chosea 
superfluity  for  the  object  of  their  worship.  They 
dedicate  the  arts  to  it,  which,  although  they 
affect  only  to  imitate  nature,  are  infinitely  su- 
perior;  and  the  manner,  in  whicli  they  apply 
her  productions,  frequently  appears  to  surpass 
lierown.  They  collect  t02;ether  in  their  gar- 
dens, and  almost  in  one  glance,  the  beauties 
which  she  scatters  with  so  frijfinl  a  hand 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth;  while  the  obse- 
Cjuious  dements  seem  to  interpose  ob-^iacles 
to  their  enterprise?,  only  to  render  tiieir  tri- 
umphs the  more  brilliant. 

One  sees  the  astonished  earth  cherish  and 
rear  in  her  bosom  the  {)lants  of  the  remotest 
climates,  of  no  real  service,  of  no  apparent 
utility,  than  that  of  obeying  the  arts,  and  deck- 
ing the  idol  of  superfluity. 

Water,  so  easy  to  divide,  and  v/hich  only 
seems  to  have  consistence  by  the  v(i.3els  that 
contain  it;  water,   which  naturally  inchnes  to 
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all  sorts  of  declivities^  presents  itself  here 
shooting  up  into  the  air  with  a  surprising  ve- 
locitVjwithout  guide,  without  assistance,  hy  vir- 
tue of  its  own  force,  and  for  no  other  use  than 
to  gratify  the  eye 

Fire,  my  dear  Aza,  I  have  seen  fire,  that 
terrible  element,  forsaking  its  destructive  power, 
and  implicitly  directed  by  a  superior  influence, 
assume  all  kinds  of  forms  prescribed  to  it :  some- 
times representing  a  vast  picture  of  light  upon 
a  sky  obscured  by  the  absence-  of  the  Sun  :  at 
others,  shewing  us  that  divine  star  descended 
upon  the  earth  witli  his  fires,  his  activity,  and 
dazzhng  light;  in  short,  in  a  splendor  which 
deceives  the  sight  and  the  judgment  together. 
What  art,  ray  dear  Aza!  what  men  !  what 
genius!  I  torget  all  that  I  have  heard, 
all  that  I  have  seen  of  their  llttleaess.  I  fall 
back  nivoluLtarily  into  my  former  admiration. 
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LETTER  XXIX 


JLt  is  not  without  sincere  regret,  my  dear  Aza, 
that  my  admiration  of  ibe  French  genius,  is 
con\erted  into  a  contempt  of  the  use  which 
they  make  of  it.  I  ie\t  a  real  pleasure  in  pay- 
ing a  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of  ihis  charming 
nation,  but  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  conviction 
of  its  fauks. 

The  tumult  has  at  length  subsided.  I  have 
been  able  to  make  inquiries,  and  obtain  answers. 
You  have  only  to  ask  here,  and  they  tell  you 
more  than  you  want  to  know.  It  is  with  a 
freedom  and  facility  beyond  all  belief,  that  the 
Trench  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  perversity  of 
their  manners.      Ask  them  ever  so  little,  there 
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requires  neitfier  subiilty  nor  penetration  to  dis- 
cover, that  their  inordinate  passion  for  every 
thing  superfluous  has  corrupted  iheir  reason, 
their  heart,  and  their  understanding;  that  it 
has  estabhshed  imaginary  riches  upon  the  ruins 
of  what  is  needful ;  that  it  has  substituted  a  su- 
perficial politeness  for  good  manners^  and  sup- 
plies sterling  good  sense  and  reason  by  the 
tinsel  of  the  mind. 

The  reigning  vanity  of  the  French  is  to  ap- 
pear rich.  Their  understanding,  the  arts,  and 
perhaps  the  sciences,  every  thing  partakes  of 
ostentation  :  every  thing  conspires  to  the  ruin 
of  their  fortunes;  and  as  if  the  fertility  of  their 
genius  had  not  resources  sufficient  to  multiply 
the  objects,  I  learn  from  themselves,  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  substantial  and  agreeable  com- 
modities that  France  abounds  in,  they  procure, 
at  a  great  expence,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
brittle  and  useless  articles,  which  not  only  con- 
stitute the  ornament  of  their  houses,  and  the 
splendid  dresses  that  they  wear,  but  the  very 
liquors  and  meats  that  compose  their  repasts. 

Perhaps,  my  dear  Aza,  I  might  look  over 
these  extravagancies,  had  the  French  sufficient 
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treasures  to  support  them;  or  if  they  would  sa- 
tisfy their  prodigality  by  applying  only  what 
was  left,  after  having  made  their  families  com- 
iurtable  and  independent. 

Ourhiwsj  the  wisest  ever  given  to  men,  allow 
of  certain  decorations  in  every  degree,  which 
distinojuish  descent  or  riches,  and  which  could 
not,  properly  speaking,  be  called  superfluity. 
This  alone,  then,  is  the  source  of  their  depraved 
imagination:  tliis  it  is,  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  a  violation  of  justice  and  human- 
ity, and  tiiat  appears  to  mc  a  crime  :  in  a  word, 
it  is  this,  which  the  French  make  their  god,  and 
to  which  they  sacrifice  their  tranquillity  and  their 
honour. 

There  is,  throughout  the  whole  nation,  only 
one  class  of  citizens,  that  is  capable  of  carrying 
the  worship  of  the  idol  to  the  highest  degree  of 
splendor,  w^ithout  being  deficient  in  some  ne- 
cessary duty.  The  quality  would  imitate  them  ,^ 
but  thev  are  onlv  the  martvrs  of  that  religiort. 
\A  hat  pain,  what  perplexity,  what  labour,  to  sup- 
port an  expenditure  beyond  tneir  income  !  There 
are  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  use  more  diligence, 
artifice,  and  fraud,  in  order  to  distinguish  them- 
selves 
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selves  by  friv^nns  'Extravagancies,  than  their 
ancestors  dis^jiayed  prutleace,  valour,  and 
patriotism,  to  il!usii\ite  their  own  name. 

And  do  iiOt  thifiic  I  am  deceiving  thee,. my 
dear  ^4za  ;  daily  do  I  hear,  v/ith  indignation, 
young  people  disputing  among  themselves  the 
glory  of  having  used  the  most  subtilty  and 
adroitness,  in  the  methods  they  employ  to  ob- 
tain the  superfluities  ".vith  which  they  adorn 
themselves,  from  the  hands  of  those,  who  work 
only  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence. 

in  what  a  desp/icable  li^hfc  would  not  such 
men  persuade  mc  to  consider  the  whole  nation^ 
did  I  not  know,  that  the  French,  in  oiherre- 
spects,  more  frequently  err  for  the  want  of 
having  a  just  notion  of  things,  than  a  want  of 
integrity.  Their  natural  volatihty  almost  uni- 
formly precludes  all  rational  discourse.  With 
them,  nothing  is  grave,  nothing  is  of  moment. 
Perhaps  none  of  them  evei  took  the  trouble  to 
reflect  on  the  disgraceful  consequences  of  their 
conduct.  It  is  necessary  to  appear  rich  :  it  is 
a  fashion,  a  habit,  and  they  follow  it.  One 
inconvenience  arises,  which  they  get  over  by  an 
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injustice  :  they  think  onl}-  of  triumphing  over 
onedilficultv  ;  but  the  ilkision  c;oe3  much  fur- 
ther. 

In  the  generality  of  houses,  indigence  and 
superfluity  are  separated  only  by  one  apart- 
ment. Tliey  both  pa; take  the  occupations  of 
tlie  dav,  but  in  a  very*  d-tlerent  manner.  In 
the  iijorning,  in  the  inteiior  of  the  (  abinet,  the 
voice  of  poverty  ii  antujunced  bj?  the  moulh  of 
a  man,  wlio  is  paid  lo  find  ihe  means  of  re- 
conciling it  with  false  o])ulen('e.  Chagrin 
and  caprice  preside  at  these  coversations,  which 
eommonl}  conclude  by  tiie  sacrifice  of  neces* 
saries.  which  they  ofFer  upat  thesl-nine  of  super- 
fluity. The  remainder  of  the  day,  after  having 
taken  another  dress,  another  apartment,  and 
almost  another  beinor,  dazzled  with  their  own 
splendor,  they  become  gay,  they  call  them- 
selves happy  ;  nay,  they  even  go  so  far  as  to 
fancy  themselves  rich. 

I  have  however  remarked,  that  some  of  those, 
who  display  their  new  magnificence  with  the 
greatest  aflTcctation^do  not  forget  their  real  cha- 
racters. Then  ihey  are  wiity  uj)on  their  own 
indigence.  They  facetiously  insult  the  me- 
mory 
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mory  of  their  ancestors  whose  whe  economy 
was  satisfied  with  useful  clothing,and  with  orna* 
ments  and  commodities^  suiudto  their  income^ 
rather  than  their  birth.  Their  famiHes,thev  say, 
and  their  domesticks,  enjoyed  a  frugal  and  ho- 
nest plenty.  They  portioned  their  daugliters: 
they  established  on  a  solid  basis  an  indepen- 
dence fortlieir  heirs,  and  left,  in  reserve,  some- 
thing to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  a  friend,  or 
relieve  a  distressed  object. 

Shall  I  tell  thee,  my  dear  ^za  ?  notwith- 
standing the  ridiculous  aspect,  under  which  they 
presented  to  me  the  manners  of  past  times,  they 
charmed  me  so  much  J  found  in  them  such  are- 
semblance  to  the  simphcity  of  our  ownjihat  ab- 
sorbed in  the  illusion,  my  heart  beat  at  every 
•circumstance,  as  if  1  had  expected,  at  the  end 
of  the  recital,  to  find  myself  surrounded  by  our 
own  dear  citizens.  But,  at  the  first  applauses 
I  bestowed  on  these  excellent  and  v/ise  customs, 
the  bursts  of  laughter  which  I  drew  upon  me, 
convinced  me  of  my  error;  and  1  found  my- 
self surrounded  only  by  a  race  of  senseless  and 
degenerate  French,  who  vainly  make  a  boast  of 
their  depraved  imagination. 

The 


The  sa'.ne  principla  of  corruption,  irliich 
has  converted  the  substantial  commodities  of 
France  into  useless  bagatelles,  has  rendered  no 
less  superficial  the  bonds  of  their  society.  I 
have  been  told  by  the  most  esteemed  aniongst 
them,  who  lament  this  dej)ravit3',  that  former- 
ly* as  with  us,  gentleness  was  in  the  toul,  and 
humanity  in  the  heart;  This  may  be  possible  : 
but  at  present,  wiuit  they  call  politeness  si7p- 
hes  the  place  of  sensibility.  It  consists  in  a 
multiplicity  of  words  without  meaning,  of  ob- 
sequiousness vvithout esteem,  of  solicitude  witii- 
out  affection. 

In  the  great  houses,  a  servant  Is  employ- 
ed to  disciiarge  the  duties  of  society.  He 
goes  quite  a  journey  every  day,  to  say  to  one, 
that  his  master  and  mistress  are  concerned  for 
his  health  ;  to  another,  that  they  sincerely  con- 
dole m  his  affliction,  or,  that  they  rejoice  at  his 
felicity.  W  hen  he  returns,  they  pjiy  no  atlen- 
tion  to  ihe  answers  he  brings  back.  It  is  mu- 
tually understood  to  keep  up  the  fonn,  and 
leave  all  interest  entirely  cut  of  the  ques- 
tion :  and  this  ceremony  passes  for  friend- 
ship. 
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I>Iarks  of  respect  they  pny  in  person,  and 
which,  indeed,  they  cany  to  a  degree  of 
childishness.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  give 
thee  a  few  instances,  were  it  not  necessa- 
ry to  inform  thee  of  eve^y  thing  that  con- 
cerns so  singular  a  nation.  It  were  a  breach 
of  respect  towards  their  superiors,  and  even 
their  equals,  if  after  dinner,  (whicli  the}'  come 
to  take  familiarly  with  them)  they  should  sa- 
tisfy the  wants  of  a  pressing  thirst,  withotit 
first  asking  as  man^'  excuses  as  permissions. 
They  are  not  to  suffer  their  clothes  to  touch 
those  of  persons  of  distinction  ;  and  it  were  a 
rudeness  to  look  at  them  attentively,  but  infi- 
nitely worse  not  to  look  at  them  at  all.  It 
would  require  more  knowledge,  and  a  better 
memory  than  I  have,  to  relate  all  the  frivohties 
that  pass  between  them  for  marks  of  considera- 
tion, and  which  they  would  fain  call  esteem. 

As  to  the  abundance  of  words,  thou  wilt  one 
day  learn,  my  dear  _</zft,  that  exaggeration, 
uttered  and  disavowed  in  the  same  breath,  is 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  French  conversation. 
They  seldom  fail  to  add  a  superfluous  compli- 
ment to  one  already  paid,  with  the  intention  of 
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proving,  that  they  pay  none  at  all.  It  is 
with  the  most  extravagant  flattery,  ttiat  they 
protest  the  sincerity  of  the  praises  which  they 
lavish  on  you  ;  and  they  enforce  tlieir  protesta* 
tions  or  affection  and  esteem  by  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  unmeaning  terms^  that  it  is  impos- 
sib.e  to  arrive  at  the  sentiment  they  would  con- 
vey. 

O,  my  dear  ^za,  how  truly  insipid  must  my 
diffidence  of  speaking,  and  the  simplicity  ofmy 
words,  appear  to  these  people!  JSordo  I  think 
my  mind  is  held  in  more  estimation  by  them. 
To  deserve  in  this  instance  some  credit,  it  is 
necessary  to  evince  a  great  promptitude  and 
sagacity,  in  catching  the  dilTerent  significations 
of  words,  and  perverting  their  use  Jt  is  ne- 
cessary to  engage  their  attention  by  the  subtilty 
of  thouahtSj  frequently  impenetraole,  or  lo 
conceal  their  obscurity  under  an  exuberance  of 
frivolous  expressions  I  have  read  in  one  of 
their  best  authors  :  "  that  the  spirit  of  the  beaU' 
monde  consists  in  saying  nothings  zcith  an  agree- 
able air  ;  in  entirely  excluding  all  rational  dis' 
course^  ij  it  cannot  he  excused  by  the  graces   of 
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speech ;  iii  short,  in  disguising  reaion,  zahen  they 
are  obIi(reU  to  iniroduct  it.*'* 

What  languiige  could  I  use  more  effectual]}'' 
to  convince  thee,  iliat  reason  and  good  sense, 
which  are  considered  as  the  essential  quahties 
of  the  mind,  are  held  in  tqiial  contempt  here 
with  every  thing  that  is  useful  r  In  fine,  my  dear 
^^za^  it  is  an  indisputable  truth,  uiat  superfluity 
reigns  in  France  with  so  sovereign  a  sway,  that 
a  man,  with  but  an  easy  independency,  is  poor  ; 
he,  who  possesses  only  virtue,  contemptible; 
and  he,  who  has  only  good  sense,  a  mere  fool. 

•  Considerations  sur  les  mcurs  du  SieciC;  par  M.  DucLOS. 
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LETTER  XXX. 


jL  HE  prevailing  character' of  the  French,  my 
dear  Aza^  hurries  them  so  naturally  into  ex- 
tremes, that  Deterviile,  although  free  from  the 
generality  of  the  faults  peculiar  to  his  nation, 
is  not  exempt  from  this.  Not  satisfied  with 
keeping  his  v.ord  never  for  the  future  to  name 
to  me  his  passion,  he  studiously  avoids  n^e  :  so 
that,  notwithstanding  we  are  obh'ged  to  be 
continually  in  each  other's  presence,  [  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him. 

Although  the  company  is  ahvaj-s  very  nu- 
merous and  chearful,  a  constant  melancholy 
reigns  upon  his  countenance.  It  is  easy  to 
VOL,  II.  B  perceive 


-perceive,  that  it  is  not  without  a  most  painful 
struGrgle,  he  submits  to  the  restraint  which  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself.  I  ought  to  vahre 
liim  perhaps  for  it :  but  1  have  so  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  him,  upon  subjects,  alas!  that  so 
tenderly  concern  me,  that  1  cannot,  in  my 
heart,  pardon  his  seeming  disposition  to  avoid 
me. 

I  would  fain  consulthim  about  the  letter  which 
he  sent  to  Spain,  and  whether  he  thinks  it  is 
vet  arrived.  1  wish  to  know  precisely  the  time 
of  thy  departure,  and  how  long  thou  wilt  be  in 
coming,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  hour  of  my 
happiness.  A  hope,  well  founded,  is  a  real 
good:  but,  my  dear  Jza,  it  becomes  most 
precious,  when  we  can  determine  the  period  of 
its  completion. 

None  of  the  diversions,  which  occupy  the 
company,  afford  me  the  least  amusement:  they 
are  too  noisy  for  my  soul.  I  enjoy  no  longer 
Ccllnas  conversation.  Wholly  taken  up  with 
her  new  husband,  I  can  scarcely  find  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  her  the  dues  of  friendship: 
The  rest  cf  the  company  is  so  far  only  agree- 
able,   as  thev  furnish   me   with  the  means  of 

satisfying 
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satisfying  my  curiosity,  in  respect  to  the  va- 
riety of  objects  that  excite  it.  Tlius,,  frequently 
alone  in  the  midst  of  gaiety  and  dissipation, 
my  thoughts  are  the  only  amusements  I  enjoy. 
They  are  all  thine,  dear  friend  of  my  heart. 
Thou  shall  ever  be  the  only  confident  of  my 
so4iI,  my  pleasures^  and  my  troubles. 


£  2  LETTER 
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J.  WAS  greatly  to  blame,  my  dear  Aza^  for 
so  anxiously  wishing  a  conversation  with  Df- 
terville.  Alas!  he  hath  said  but  too  much  to 
me.  Though  conscious  of  my  own  innocence, 
the  painful  inquietudes  he  excited  in  my  soul 
are  by  no  means  composed. 

A  certain  impatience,  which  I  cannot  well 
describe,  was  yesterday  added  to  my  accustom- 
ed melancholy.  The  world  and  its  noise  be- 
came more  irksome  to  me  than  usual.  Even 
the  mutual  felicity  of  Celina  and  her  husband, 
in  short,  every  thing  I  saw,  inspired  me  with  an 
indignation  approaching  to  contempt.  Blush- 
i  ig  for  shame  to  find  such  unjust  and  base  senti- 
ments 


Aients  in  my  heart,  I  retirefl,  in  order  to  conceal 
my  agitation,  into  the  renaotest  part  of  the 
garden. 

Scarce  liad  I  seated  myself  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  than  the  tears  involuntarily  flowed  down 
my  cheeks.  With  my  face  covered  with  my 
hands,  1  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  thought, 
that  Dettrvittt  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  me^ 
before  I  perceived  him. 

"Be  not  cfrendcd.  ^//?V<',"  said  he:  '^'chance 
lias  alone  brought  me  to  your  feet;  1  was  not 
seekins:  you.  Harassed  with  noise  and  confu- 
sion,  I  came  to  indulge  in  this  peaceful  retreat 
the  troubles  of  mv  soul.  I  saw  vou  ;  Istru;'G:lcd 
to  avoid  vou  :  but  my  wrctciied  situation  betray- 
ed  me  to  seek  some  interval  of  relief.  In  pity 
to  myself  1  approached  you.  I  found  you  in 
tears.  My  sensibihty  overpowered  me.  Yet, 
command  me  from  your  presence,  and  you  shall 
be  obeyed.  Have  you  the  heart  to  do  it? 
Am  1  hateful  to  you,  ZiliaV  "No/'  said  I  ; 
"  on  the  contrary,  sit  down.  I  am  happy  in  the 
opportunity  which  this  accident  alTords  me  of 
explaining  myself. 
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Since  your  last  favours"— —**  Not  a  word  of 
tliat,"  cried  he,  suddenly  interrupting  me. 
'*  Hold/' replied  I,  interrupting  him  in  ray  turn  ; 
'*  to  be  compleatly  generous,  you  must  listen  to 
the  voice  of  gratitude.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
you,  since  you  restored  to  me  the  precious  orna- 
ments of  the  Temple,  wherein  I  was  educated. 
Perhaps  in  my  letter  to  you,  T  did  not  properly 
express  the  sentiments,  with  which  such  a  noble 
generosity-  inspired  me.  I  fain"— *' Alas  !** 
exclaimed  he,  interrupting  me  again,  *' what  a 
wretched  relief  is  gratitude  to  an  afflicted  heart ! 
The  constant  con^panion  of  indifference,  it  h 
too  often  associated  with  hatred." 

''  How  !**  cried  I ,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  : 
"Ah,  DtlertilUl  what  reproaches  would  you 
not  deservedly  provoke  from  me,  were  you  not, 
indeed,  so  greatly  to  be  pitied  !  So  far  from 
being  the  object  of  my  aversion,  I  have  felt  less 
reluctance  from  the  moment  I  first  saw  you,  in 
owing  every  thing  to  3-our  bounty,  than  to  the 
hands  of  the  cruel  Spaniards.  Your  complacency 
and  kindness  made  me  all  along  solicitous  to  con- 
ciliate your  friendship.  'Ihe  morel  became  ac- 
quainted  widi   your  character,  the  more  was  I 

confirmed 
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confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  jour  claim  to  my 
confidence  and  esteem.  How,  therefore,  (with- 
out saying  a  word  of  the  extreme  obligations 
J  am  under  to  you,  since  my  gratitude  gives  of- 
fence) how  could  I  help  feeling  those  sentiments 
ef  admiration,  which  are  po  justly  your  due  ? 

*•  Your  virtues  I  found  alone  worthy  the  sim- 
plicity of  ours.  Your  sentiments  would  do  ho- 
nour to  a  child  of  the  Sun.  Your  reason  is  al- 
most that  of  nature.  How  many  inducements, 
then,  had  I  to  esteem  you!  Even  the  grace- 
fulness of  your  person,  nay  every  thing  about 
you  charms  nie.  Friendship  has  eyes  as  well  as 
love.  Formerly,  if  you  were  away  from  me  but 
for  a  moment,  1  never  saw  vou  return  without 
experiencing  a  certain  serenity  in  my  heart. Why- 
have  you  changed  these  innocent  gratifications 
into  pains  and  embarrassments  ? 

*' Your  reason  no  longer  appears  without  con- 
straint: lam  in  perpetual  dread  of  its  erup- 
tions. In  listening  to  the  tender  eiiusions  of 
your  heart,  prudence  restrains  the  expression  of 
my  own.  You  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
telling  you,  without  disguise,  the  real  delight  I 
should  take  in  your  friendship,  did  you  not  dis- 
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turb  its  tranquillity.  You  even  deprive  nie  of 
the  grateful  satisfaction  of  looking  on  my  bene- 
factor. Your  eyes  confuse  mine.  I  no  more 
observe  in  them  that  agreeable  serenity,  which 
.-'.t  times  used  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  my 
soul.  I  remnrk  upon  your  countenance  a  pen- 
sive melancholyj\vhich  continually  upbraids  m.e 
as  the  cause.  Ah,  Deiervilki  how  do  you  wrong 
me,  if  you  imagine,  that  you  are  the  only  suf- 
ferer !" 

"  My  dear  Z///a,"  cried  he,  kissing  my  hand 
i\lth  rapture,  "  how  does  your  candour  and 
generosity  augment  my  affliction  !  What  a  trea- 
sure were  the  possession  of  a  heart  like  yours! 
but  oh  !  with  what  despair  do  you  make  me  feel 
thelossofit  !  Mighty  Z///a/' continued  he/*ho\7 
va-t  is  ycur  empire!  Was  it  not  enough  to  plunge 
me  from  complete  and  contented  indiflerence 
into  the  most  ardent  love  ?  from  apathy  into 
insupportable  distraction?  Must  you  extend 
the  conquest  of  your  charms  by  betrayingeven 
the  passions,  which  those  charms  excited  ? 
Can  1  sustain  it  r"'  ''  Yes,"  said  I  :  "this  strug- 
t'le  is  woiihv  of  vou,  and  of  your  heart.  This 
iuit^  this  noble    action   exalts  you  above  mor- 

tali." 


ta'!s."  '*  But  can  I  siiiv.ve  it :"  resumed  he 
pitifully.  *"  Do  not  expeat,  however,  that  I 
will  serve  as  a  victim  to  the  triumph  oi  your 
lover.  I  will  go  far  from  you,  and  adore  in  solitude 
your  heavenly  idea.  It  shall  be  the  bitter  nou- 
rishmentof  my  heart.  I  will  love  you  :  Twill 
see  you  no  more.  Ah  !  do  not  do  not  at 
least  forget" 

H  is  sobs  spoke  the  rest.  He  hastened  to  con- 
ceal the  tears  that  streamed  down  his  fcice.  1 
shed  some  m}self.  Equally  affected  at  his  grief 
and  generosity,  T  took  one  of  his  hands,  and 
locking  it  in  mine,  "no,"  said  J,  <'you  shall  not 
go.  Be  persuaded,  my  friend :  let  me  for  ever 
admire  and  esteem  you.  Content  yourself  with 
that.  1  love  you,  indeed,  almost  as  much  as  I 
]ove  Aza ;  but  1  never  can  love  you  as  I  do 
him'\ 

"  Cruel  Zilia  /"  cried  he,  with  an  agitated 
air  :  *^will  you  always  accompany  your  goodness 
with  such  piercing  strokes?  Shall  a  deadly 
poison  continually  destroy  the  charm,  that  you 
diffuse  over  your  words?  How  foolish  am  I 
in  yielding 'to  their  sweetness!  To  what  a 
shameful  humiliation  do  I  sink   myself  f— It  is 

B  5  done  ; 
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tlone  :  I  am  again  myself,"  added  he  in  a  firm 
tone.  "  Farewell  :  you  shall  very  soon  seeAza, 
Heaven  grant,  that  you  may  never  experience 
iVom  bim  the  torments  T  suffer !  May  he  be 
every  thing  you  wish,  and  worthy  of  your 
heart !" 

VVliat  apprehensions,  my  dear  Aia,  did  the 
manner  in  which  he  pronounced  these  last 
v.ords  excite  in  my  soul !  A  thousand  suspicions 
involuntarily  rushed  into  my  mind.  I  had  no 
doubt,  that  Deterville  knew  more  than  he  was 
willing  to  communicate  ;  that  he  withheld  from 
me  some  letters,  which  he  might  possibly  have 
received  from  Spain  ;  in  short,  dare  I  avow  it  ? 
that  thou  wert inconstant ! 

I  earnestly  entreated  him  to  inform  me  of  the 
-whole  truth  ;  but  I  could  get  from  him  nothing 
but  equivocal  conjectures,  equally  calculated 
to  confiim  and  remove  my  apprehensions.  Yet 
the  reflections  he  made  on  the  inconstancy  of 
men,  on  the  dangers  of  absence,  and  the  faci- 
lity with  which  thou  hadst  changed  thy  religion, 
struck  a  damp  over  my  soul. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  my  love  became 
a  painful  sensation  :  for  the  first  time,  I  was 

fearful 
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fearful  of  losing  thy  heart,     jdza,  were  it  too 

true,  didst  thou  not  really  love  ine but  ah  ! 

never  let  so  foul  a  suspicion  contaminate  the 
purity  of  my  soul.  No  ;  I  alone  should  be  to 
blame,  could  I  suffer  myself  for  a  moment  to 
indulge  that  thought,  unworthy  of  my  candour, 
of  thy  virtue,  of  thy  constancy.  No  ;  it  vras 
despair,  that  suggested  to  Deierville  these  hor- 
rible ideas.  Ought  not  his  anxiet}',  and  his 
distracted  state  of  mind,  sufliciently  to  prove 
ir  ?  Ought  not  that  interest,  which  prompted 
me  to  speak,  make  me  suspect  him  ?  Surely, 
my  dear  ^~a.  I  could  aot  repress  my  indig- 
nation. I  treated  him  with  harshness.  He 
quitted   me  in  distraction.      Aza,  so  tenderly 

as  riov^.  thee^ no,   tbcu  never  canst  forget 

me. 
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LETTER  XXXII. 


•MO' 


jOLOW  long  is  thy  journey,  my  dear  j4za  / 
.How  ardently  do  I  wait  thy  arrival!  The  pe- 
riod seems  to  me  more  uncertain^  than  I  had  at 
first  considered  it;  and  yet,  1  studiously  avoid 
putting  the  least  question  to  Deterville  upon 
the  subject.  I  cannot  pardon  him  for  the  ill- 
opinion  he  entertains  of  th\^  heart.  My  idea 
of"  his  own  greatly  lessens  the  compassion  which 
1  felt  for  his  sufferings,  and  the  regret  of  being 
in  a  manner  separated  from  him. 

We  have  b^en  at  Paris  foi  this  fortnight.     I 
reside  with  Cdina  at  her  husband's  house,  which 
is  so  far  distant  from  her  brother's^  as  to  pre- 
sent the  necessity  of  my  constantly  seeing  him. 

He 
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He  frequently  dines  with  us ;  but  Celina's  time 
and  mine  is  so  entirely  taken  up,  that  he  has  not 
an  opportunity  to  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Since  our  return,  we  employ  a  part  of  the  day 
in  the  painful  fatigue  of  dressing,  and  the  rest, 
in  what  they  caWj  pai/ing  visits. 

These  two  occupations  would  appear  to  me 
as  useless  as  thev  are  troublesome,  did  not  the 
latter  afford  me  the  means  of  making  further 
discoveries  in  the  manners  of  the  country.  On 
my  arrival  in  France,  being  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  language,  I  could  judge  only  from 
appearances.  It  was  not  till  1  was  placed  in 
the  religious  house,  that  I  began  to  understand 
it.  Thou  knowest  1  found  there  but  little  to 
improve  me  ;  and  in  the  country,  I  saw  only 
I  a  kind  of  private  society.  It  is  at  present,  that 
by  an  intercourse  with  what  is  called  the  polite 
zcorldf  I  see  the  whole  nation,  and  can  make  my 
remarks  without  any  difficulty. 

The  ceremony  of  our  visits  consists  in  calling 
in  a  day  at  as  great  a  number  of  houses  as  pos- 
sible, to  interchange  compliments  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  face  and  person,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  taste   displayed    in  each    oiher's 
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dress;  but  not  a  syllable  is  ever  uttered  about 
the  attributes  of  tiie  soul. 

I  soon  discovered  the  reason  why  they  took 
so  much  pains  to  acquire  this  vain,  and  con- 
temptible homage.  It  arises  fiom  the  necessity 
oFreceiving  it  in  person  ,-  and  yet  it  is  but  mo- 
mentar}'.  They  no  sooner  disappear,  tlian  it 
assumes  another  form.  The  charms  that  were 
distinguished  in  her  who  goes  out,  serve  only  to 
establish,  by  a  contemptuous  comparison,  the 
pretensions  of  her  who  follows. 

Censure  is  the  prevailing  passion  of  the 
French,  as  inconsistency  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  nation.  Their  books  are  a  general  cri- 
tique upon  manners,  and  their  conversation  that 
upon  each  individual,  at  least  if  they  are  ab- 
sent: then  it  is,  they  say  freely  all  the  ill  they 
think  of  them,  and  sometimes  even  that,  which 
they  never  think  at  all.  The  best  among  them 
are  led  away  by  custom,  and  are  distinguished 
only  by  a  certain  formal  apology  for  their 
candour  and  love  of  truth.  I'his  done,  they  do 
not  scruple  to  expose  the  foibles,  the  follies,  and 
even  the  vices  of  their  friends. . 
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As  the  sincerity,  which  the  French  use  to  one 
another,  is  without  exception,  so  their  mutual 
confidence  is  without  bounds.  There  needs 
neither  eloquence  in  order  to  be  listened  to,  nor 
integrity  to  be  believed.  Every  thing  is  said, 
every  thing  admitted,  with  equal  facility. 

Yet  do  not  imagine,  my  dear  Aza,  that  the 
French,  in  general,  are  born  with  all  tlieir  faults. 
I  should  be  more  unjust  than  themselves  not  to 
undeceive  thee. 

Naturally  tender,  and  susceptible  of  virtuous 
impressions,  I  never  met  with  one  of  them, 
who  could  listen,  unmoved,  to  the  description 
which  they  frequently  oblige  me  to  give  them 
of  the  rectitude  of  our  hearts,  the  ingenuousness 
of  our  sentiments,  and  the  simplicity  of  our 
manners.  If  they  lived  amongst  us,  they  would 
certainly  become  virtuous.  Custom  and  exam- 
ple are  the  tyrants  of  their  conduct. 

He,  who  thinks  well  of  a  person  that  is  absent, 
slanders  him  to  avoid  the  contempt  of  the  com- 
pany :  another  would  be  honest,  humane,  and 
affable,  but  for  the  fear  of  appearing  ridiculous  : 
and  a  third  is  ridiculous  by  choice,  who  would 

be 
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be  a  pattern  of  perfection,  had  he  the  spirit  to 
assert  liis  worth. 

In  short,  ray  dear  Aza,  generally  speaking, 
their  vices  are  just  as  artificial  as  their  virtues; 
while  the  insignificance  of  their  character  suf- 
fers them  to  he  but  imperfectly  what  they  are. 
Like  certain  toys  they  give  their  children,  they 
are  a  shapeless  imitation  of  thinking  beings: 
they  appear  to  have  weight,  are  light  to  the 
touch,  have  a  painted  outside,  an  inside  without 
form,  an  apparent  value,  but  no  real  worth. 
They  are  accordingly  looked  upon  by  other  na- 
tions, merely  as  agreeable  bagatelles  are  in  so- 
ciety. Good  sense  sndiles  at  their  pretty  ways, 
and  coldly  bestows  them  in  their  proper  place. 

Happ3'  the  nation  which  has  nature  only  for 
its  guide,  truth  for  its  basis  and  virtue  for  its- 
principle  ! 
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LE'lTER  XXXIir, 


J-Tis  RO  wonder,  my  clear  Azc,  diat  inconsis- 
teucy  is  a  consequence  of  the  aiiy  character  of 
the  French  :  but  it  astonishes  me  beyond  mea- 
sure, that,  with  as  much  or  more  sagacity  than 
any  other  nation,  they  seem  not  to  be  sensible 
of  the  glaring  absurdities,  which  strangers 
remark  in  them  at  first  si2;ht. 

Among  the  great  number  of  those  which 
daily  strike  me,  I  see  none  more  disgraceful  to 
their  understanding,  than  their  ideas  in  regard 
to  women.  They  pay  them  all  possible  respect, 
my  dear  Aza,  and  despise  them  at  the  same 
moment  with  equal  excess. 

The 
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The  first  law  of  their  politeness,  or  their  vir- 
tue, if  thou  wilt,  (for  I  have  not  yet  discovered 
they  have  any  other)  concerns  the  women. 
The  man  of  ihe  highest  rank  owes  a  certain  de- 
gree of  respect  to  a  woman  of  the  meanest; 
He  would  be  covered  with  shame,  and  with 
what  they  call  r?V/c«^d,  if  he  offered  her  a  per- 
sonal insLilt:  and  yet  a  man  of  the  ieust  consi- 
deration and  esteem  may  deceive  and  betray  a 
W'oman  of  merit,  may  blacken  her  character 
with  the  foulest  calumnies,  without  the  appreo^ 
hension  of  either  shame  or  punishment. 

Were  I  not  assured,  that  thou  wilt  very  soon 
be  able  to  judge  for  thyself,  how  could  I  ven- 
ture to  relate  to  thee  absurdities,  which  the 
simplicity  of  our  minds  is  scarcely  capable  of 
conceiving?  Docile  to  the  notions  of  nature, 
our  genius  extends  not  beyond  it.  To  us  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  Srtrength  and  courage,  peculiar 
to  one  sex,  designed  it  for  the  aid  and  protec- 
tion of  die  other ;  and  our  laws  are  conformable 
to  that  opinion.*  Here,  far  from  compassionat- 
ing the  weakness  of  women,  those  of  the  lower 

orders 
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orders;  though  sinking  under  the  fatigue  of  a 
laborious  occupation,  are  afforded  no  rehef  by 
their  husbands  or  the  laws.  Those  of  a  highei 
rank,  the  sport  of  the  artifice  or  wickedness  of 
men,  have  no  other  reparation  for  the  effects 
of  their  perfidies,  than  the  outside  shew  of  an 
imaginary  respect,which  is  coristantly  succeeded 
by  the  sharpest  satire. 

On  my  entering  into  the  world,  I  plain- 
ly remarked,  that  the  habitual  slander  of  this 
nation  fell  principally  upon  the  women  ;  and 
that  tlie  men  were  particularly  tender  of  shew- 
ing the  least  slight  to  one  another.  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  find  the  reason  of  it  in  their  good 
qualities,  when  I  discovered  it  by  an  accident 
in  their  bad  ones. 

In  every  house  we  have  gone  into  for  the 
last  two  days,  an  account  has  been  given  us  of 
the  death  of  a  young  man,who  was  killed  by  one  of 
his  friends;  and  they  countenance  this  barbarous 
action,  merely  becaus-e  the  deceased  had  said 
something  to  the  prejudice  of  the  survivor: 
This  extravagance  appeared  to  me  of  so  serious 
a  cast,  as  to  demand  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation.    I  found  upon   enquiry,  my  dear  Aza, 

that 
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that  a  man  is  obliged  to  expose  his  own  life, 
in  order  to  take  away  that  of  another,if  he  hears, 
that  this  other  lias  been  defaming  his  character; 
or  to  banish  himself  from  society,  if  he  refuses 
to  take  so  cruel  a  revenge.  This  was  more  than 
sufiicient  to  satisfy  me  on  the  subject.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  men,  naturally  cowards,  and  in- 
sensible to  the  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse,- 
are  only  afraid  of  corporal  punishments;  and 
that  if  the  women  had  the  power  of  chastising 
the  insults  which  are  offered  them,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  men  are  forced  to  resent  the 
most  trifling  affront,  many,  who  are  now  receiv- 
ed and  welcomed  in  society,  would  he  no  longer 
in  existence;  or,  exiled  in  a  desert,  they 
would  hide  from  the  world  their  shame  and  their 
vilhiny. 

Insolence  and  audacity  entirely  govern 
the  young  men,  especially  when  they  have  no- 
thing to  risk.  The  motives,  which  actuate  their 
conduct  towards  the  women,  require  no  further 
elucidation  ;  but  I  cannot  vet  account  for  that 
inward  contempt,  which  they  almost  univer- 
gally  seem  to  have  for  them.  I  will  endea- 
vour 
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vour  to  learn  the  cause  of  it :  my  own  interest, 
indeed,  is  immediately  concerned. 

Oh,  my  dearyy^ff,  what  would  be  my  feelings, 
if,  at  thy  arrival,  tliey  should  say  the  things  of 
mcj  which  1  hear  them  say  of  others! 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 


T  has  cost  me,  my  dear  Aza,  a  great  deal  of 
timC;  to  investigate  the  cause  of  that  contempt, 
which  the  French,  in  general,  entertain  for 
women.  I  have  at  last,  I  think,  discovered  it  in 
the  little  resemblance  there  is  between  what 
they  really  are,  and  what  it  is  conceived  they 
ought  to  be.  Here,  as  in  other  nations,  they 
would  fain  see  them  distinguished  for  merit  and 
for  virtue.  But  nature  must  have  endowed 
them  with  it ;  for  the  education  that  is  given 
them  is  so  contrary  to  the  end  proposed,  that  it 
appears  to  me  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  French  in- 
consistency. 

It 
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It  is  understood  at  Peru,  my  dear  Jzdy  that  to 
form  mankind  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  is 
necessary,  from  their  childhood,  to  instil  into 
them  a  courage,  and  a  certain  firmness  of  soul, 
which  constitute  a  determined  character.  They 
knownothiuG^  of  this  in  France.  The  children 
here,  in  their  earliest  infancy,  seem  designed 
only  for  the  amusement  ofthe  parents,  and  those 
^vho  have  the  care  of  them.  It  appears  as  if 
they  wished  to  take  a  shameful  advantage  of 
their  tender  minds,  and  their  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  true  from  what  is  false.  They 
deceive  them  in  things  which  they  do  not  sec. 
They  give  them  wrong  ideas  of  what  presents 
itself  to  their  senses,  and  then  inhumanly  laugh 
at  their  mistakes.  They  excite  their  sensibility 
and  their  natural  weakness  by  a  puerile  com- 
passion for  the  little  accidents  that  happen  to 
them  :  in  short,  they  forget  that  they  are  one 
day  to  be  men. 

1  know  not  what  are  the  effects  of  the  educa- 
tion, which  a  father  gives  his  son,  having  never 
been  informed  of  them:  but  I  knoW;that  from  the 
moment  the  daughters  are  capable  of  receiving 
instruction,  they  shut  them  up  in  a  religious 
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boiisej  In  order  to  teach  tliem  how  to  live  in  the 
world  ;  that  they  commit  the  care  of  improving 
their  minds  to  persons,  in  whose  estimation  it 
were  a  ciime  to  have  any,  and  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  forming  the  heart,  which  they  are  ignorant 
of  themselves. 

The  principles  of  religion,  (the  true  basis  of 
every  virtue)  are  learnt  only  superficially  and  by 
rote.  Their  duties  towards  the  divinity  are  not 
inculcated  with  more  method.  They  consist  in 
trifling  ceremonies  of  an  exterior  worship, 
exacted  with  so  much  rigour,  and  practised 
with  so  much  disgust^  that  it  is  the  nrst  yoke 
which  they  throw  off  on  their  entrance  into  the 
world  ;  or,  indeed,if  they  still  retain  some  forms 
of  it,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  observe 
them,  one  would  really  think,  that  it  were  only 
a  kind  of  habitual  politencssj  which  they  pay 
to  the  divinity. 

Nothing,  besides,  compensates  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  an  ill-managed  education.  In  France, 
they  are  almost  perfect  strangers  to  that  respect 
for  themselves,  with  which  they  are  so  studious 
to  fill  the  hearts  of  our  virgins.  That  generous 
sentiment,  which  renders  us  the  severest  judges 

of 
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of  our  actions  and  our  thoughts,  and  which  b(^- 
comes  an  intalhble  principle  when  it  is  well  teh, 
is  no  refuge  for  the  women  here.  Fioni  the 
iittio  care  they  take  of  their  souls,  one  might 
readily  believe,  that  the  French  had  fallen  into 
the  error  of  certain  barbarous  people,  who  deny 
them  to  have  any. 

To  resrnlate  the  movements  of  the  bodv,  to 
adjust  those  of  the  face,  to  compose  the  exte- 
rior of  the  person,  are  the  essential  points  of 
their  education.  It  is  from  the  attitudes  more 
or  less  constrained  of  their  daughters,  that  the 
parents  make  a  boast  of  having  brought  them  up 
well.  They  teach  them  to  be  covered  with  con- 
fusion, if  they  happen  to  commit  a  fault  against 
good-breeding  :  but  they  do  not  tell  tliem,  that 
a  courteous  outside  is  nothing  bat  hypocrisy, 
if  it  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  soul. 
They  excite  in  them  perpetually  that  despic- 
able self-love,  whose  effects  are  confined  to 
their  personal  attractions  :  they  conceal  from 
them  that,  which  constitutes  true  merit,  and  is 
satisfied  only  by  esteem.  The  sole  idea^  v»hich 
they  impress  them  with  of  honour,  is  to  be  wiih- 
outlovers;  by  representing  to  them  incessantly, 
VOL.  II.  c  as 
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^as  a  recompense  for  the  pain  and  constraint  they 
impose  upon  them,)  the  certainty  of  pleasing  : 
^vhile  the  time,  most  precious  for  cultivatiug 
the  mind,  is  employed  in  acquiring  imperfect 
qualifications,  which  in  youth  are  of  little  use, 
and  which  become  ridiculous  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced age. 

But  this  is  not  all,  my  dear  Aza  ;  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  French  is  without  bounds.  With 
such  principles  as  these,  they  expect  from  their 
-wives  the  practice  of  virtues,  which  they  ijever 
have  been  taught :  they  do  not  even  give  them 
a  just  idea  of  the  terms  by  which  they  are  distin- 
c;uished.  I  gain  every  day  more  information  on 
that  subject  than  I  want,  from  the  conversation 
I  have  v;ith  young  persons,  wliose  ignorance 
excites  in  me  no  less  astonishment,  than  all  I 
have  yet  seen. 

If  I  speak  to  them  about  the  various  affections 
of  the  mind,  they  excuse  themselves  from  hav- 
ing any,  because  they  are  sensible  to  none  but 
that  of  love.  They  understand  only  by  the  word 
goodness,  that  natural  compassion,  awakened 
at  the  sight  of  a  suffering  being:  and  I  have  even 
jemarked;  that  they  feel  more  for  animals^  than 

they 
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they  do  for  their  fellow-creatures.  But  that  ten* 
der  sensibility,  the  ofF^pring  of  reflection,  wliich 
incites  us  to  good  actions  with  raagtuicimitv  and 
discernment,  which  carries  alonor  with  it  cicmtle- 
ness  and  humanity,  is  totally  unknown  to  them. 
The}'  think  they  have  fulfilled  ail  the  duties  of 
discretion,  in  revealing  only  to  some  friends  tha 
httle  secrets  they  have  surprised,  or  with  which 
they  have  been  intrusted.  But  they  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  that  dejicate  and  prudent  dis- 
crimination, necessary  to  be  observed,  to  avoid 
injuring  or  wounding  any  one,  and  to  maintain 
harmony  in  society. 

If  I  attempt  to  explain  to  them  what  I  under- 
stand hy  moderation^,  witliout  which  virtues 
almost  become  vices;  if  I  open  my  lips  about 
the  purity  of  manners,  and  equity  towards  infe- 
riors (so  little  practised  in  France)  and  the 
confidence  to  despise  and  shun  the  viscious  of 
quality,  I  observe  from  their  cocfusion,  tli;it 
they  suspect  I  am  speaking  to  them  in  the  Peru- 
vian language,  and  that  they  pretend  to  listen 
to  me  out  of  pure  politeness. 

Nor  are  they  more  enlightened  astothekno^' 
ledge  of  the  world,  of  mankind,  and  of  society* 
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They  are  ignorant  even  of  the  use  of  tlieir  na- 
tive tongue  :  it  is  seldom  they  speak  it  correctly; 
and  I  find  to  my  utter  astonishment,  that  I  know 
more  of  it  now  than  themselves. 

Their  marrying  tlieir  daughters,  almost  from 
children,  is  the  effect  of  this  ignorance.  From 
that  period,  the  parents  seem  to  take  as  little 
interest  in  their  conduct,  as  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  them.  The  generaliiy  of  the  hus- 
bands care  as  little.  There  would  still  be 
sufficient  time  to  repair  the  defects  of  the 
former  education  ;  but  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble. 

A  young  woman  admits  into  her  apartment, 
without  the  least  restraint,  whatever  company 
she  pleases.  Her  occupations  are  commonly 
chiidish,  always  useless,  and  perhaps  worse  than 
doing  nothing.  They  divert  her  mind,  how- 
ever, with  malicious  or  insipid  trifles,  more  fit 
to  make  her  contemptible,  than  stupidity  itself. 
With  no  confidence  in  his  wife,the  husband  cares 
not  to  qualify  her  for  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  of  his  family,  or  his  house.  She  par« 
takes  in  this  little  universe  only  by  representa- 
tion 
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tlon^anil  is  merely  an  ornamental  image  to  amuse 
the  curious.  So  that, in  whatever  degree  a  haugh- 
tiness of  temper  is  mixed  wiiii  a  taste  for  dis- 
sipation, she  gives  into  all  irre2:ularities,  rapidly 
passed  from  independence  to  licentiousness,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  draws  upon  her  the  contempt 
and  indignation  of  mankind,  in  spite  of  their 
interest  and  inclination  to  tolerate  the  faults  of 
youth,  in  favour  of  its  allurements. 

Although,  my  dear  J::a,  I  have  told  tljce, 
without  disguise,  v.hat  I  kno\v  lo  be  true,  L 
^Yould  not  liave  thee  believe,  that  all  the  women 
here  are  without  virtue,  and  without  nieiit. 
There  are  some  =0  happily  gifted  by  uiiturc,  as 
to  afford  to  themselves  what  education  refuses- 
them.  Their  strict  observance  of  their  duties, 
the  propriety  of  their  manners,  and  their  amia- 
ble disposition,  conciliate  the  esteem  and  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  But  the  number  of  these 
is  so  limited,  in  proportion  to  the  multitude,  that 
they  are  known  and  respected  bv  their  owa 
name.  Nor  do  not  believe,  that  the  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  of  others  proceed  from  any  na- 
tural depravity.  In  general,  it  appe:-rs  to  me,. 
that  the  women  are  born  here,  much  more  com- 
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nionly  tlian  amongst  us,  with  all  the  necessary 
propensities  to  rival  the  men  in  merit  and  in 
\irtLie.  Eut^as  if  the  latter  acknowledged  it  in 
their  hearts,  and  their  pride  could  not  hrook, 
this  equality,  they  contribute  in  all  ways  to  ren- 
der theracontemptib!e,both  by  ti  eating  their  own 
wives  with  indifference  and  disrespect,  and  be-, 
traying  those  of  others. 

When  thou  knovvest,  that  here  authority  is 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  men,  thou  wilt  see, 
my  dear  Aza,  that  they  are  accountable  for  all 
the  disorders  which  happen  in  society.  Those,, 
Avho  by  a  shameful  supinerress,  suffer  their  wives 
to  fall  the  victims  to  their  caprices  and  their 
passions,  though  they  are  not  the  most  criminal, 
are  by  no  means  the  least  despicable.  But 
these  are  not  sufficiently  noticed,  who  by  the 
example  of  a  dissolute  and  vicious  course^betray 
their  wives  into  excesses  through  either  pique 
or  revenge. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Aza,  what  reason  have  they 
not  to  revolt  against  the  injustice  of  laws,  that 
tolerate  the  impunity  of  men,  which  is  carried  to 
an  equal  extent  with  their  authority!  A  hus- 
band; without  dreading  the  least  punishment, 

may 
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may  observe  towards  li is  wife  the  most  offensive- 
conduct  :  he  may  dissipate,  in  every  species  of 
extravagance,  equally  criminal  and  excessive, 
not  only  liis  own  and  his  cbildrens'  property,  but 
even  tbat  of  the  wretched  victim,  whom  he  suf- 
fers to  pine  in  indigence,  by  a  niggardliness  in 
the  necessar}'^  expences  of  liis  family,  which  here 
is  very  frequently  allied  to  prodigality.  He  is 
warranted  in  severely  punishing  the  sh^htest 
appearance  of  infidelity,  by  shamelessly  giving 
himself  up  to  as  many  other  women,  as  his  pas- 
sions may  suggest.  In  shortj  my  dear  ^;a,  it 
seems  that  in  France,  the  ties  of  marriage  are 
reciprocal  only  at  the  moment  of  its  ceiebra- 
lion,  and  that  from  tiiat  hour  the  v/omea  alone 
are  bound  to  observe  them. 

I  think,  indeed  I  am  sensible,  that  it  would  be 
paying  them  a  very  great  compliment,  to  snp- 
pose  them  capable  of  preserving  their  affectioa 
for  their  husbands,  in  spite  of  the  indiiterence 
and  ill-treatment,  which  most  of  them  expe- 
rience.    But  who  can  brook  contempt? 

The  first  sentiment,  which  nature  has  im" 
planted  in  the  human  heart,  is  the  pleasure  of 
existence;  and   we  feel   it  more   sensibly,   as 
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we  find  ourselves  more  cr  less  respected   an4 
esteemed. 

The  principal  happiness  of  our  infancy  is  to  he 
loved  hy  our  parents,  and  caressed  by  strangers. 
That  of  the  rest  of  our  life  consists  in  a  duo 
senseof  the  importance  of  our  being,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  another.  To  thee  am  I  indebted,  mydeac 
ulidf  to  thy  extreme  tenderness,  to  the  inge* 
luiousness  of  our  hearts,  and  the  sincerity  of 
our  sentiment^,  for  revealino:  to  me  the  mvsteries 
of  nature  and  of  love.  Friendship,  that  discreet 
and  amiable  tie,  ought  perhaps  to  satisfy  all 
our  wishes;  but  it  divides  its  affection  without 
offence,  and  without  scruple,  amongst  avaiiety 
of  objects  :  love,  on  tlie  other  hand,  which  gives 
and  requires  an  exclusive  preference,  presents  to 
lis  so  sublime,  and  so  ilattering  an  idea  of  our 
being,  that  it  alone  can  content  that  restless 
and  inherent  ambition  of  pre-emiuence,  which 
manifests  itself  in  all  ages,  at  all  seasons,  and  in 
all  conditions;  while  the  natural  desire  for 
possession^  decisively  confiims  our  propensity  to 
love. 
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If  to  possess  a  little  furniture,  a  jewels  or 
an  estate,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  grati- 
fications we  experience,  what  ought  U>  be  that^ 
which  assures  us  the  tieasure  of  a  hearty  of  a 
soul,  of  a  free  being.,  tiiat  voluntarily  resigns  it- 
self ill  return  for  the  pleasure  of  possessing  in 
us  the  same  advarttages. 

If  it  be  true  then,  my  dear  Aza,  that  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  of  all,  and  the  affection  of  an 
individual,  is  the  prevailing  ambition  of  our 
hearts,  canst  thou  conceive  by  what  infatuation 
the  French  can  expect,  that  a  young  woman, 
treated  with  the  most  shameful -neglect  by  her 
husband,  should  not  endeavour  to  emancipate 
herself  from  a  sort  of  annihilation,  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  her  in  all  manner  of  shapes  r  Dost 
thou  imagine,  that  she  can  be  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce everything  in  an  age,  wherein  the  pre* 
tensions  universally  exceed  merit  r  Canst  thou 
divine,  upon  what  grounds  they  require  of  her 
the  practice  of  those  virtues,  which  the  raea 
are  excused  from,  when  she  is  denied  the  prin- 
ciples and  opportunities  necessary  to  their  ob- 
servance ?  But  the  most  incomprehensible 
thing  of  ail  is^  that  the  parents  and  husbands 
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complain  inutually  of  the  contempt  shewn  to 
their  wives  and  daughters  ;  while  they  them- 
selves perpetuate  the  cause  of  it,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  by  the  ignorance,  incapaci- 
ty, and  prejudices,  in  which  they  bring  them 
up. 

O,  my  dear  Aza^  let  not  the  dazzling  vices  of 
a  nation,  in  other  respects  engaging,  betray  us 
into  an  indifference  for  the  native  simplicity  of 
our  own  manners!  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of 
our  mutual  obligations  ;  thou,  on  thy  part,  to  be 
my  support,  my  example,  and  my  guide  in  the 
path  of  virtue  ;  I,  on  mine,  to  preserve  thy  es- 
teem and  thy  love,  by  imitating  so  perfect,  so 
divine  a  pattern. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 


^iJ'QR  visits  and  fatigues,  my  dear  Jza,  could 
not  have  ended  more  a2;reeablv.  What  a  de- 
lightful  day  did  I  pass  yesterday  !  How  grate- 
ful to  my  heart  are  the  fresh  obhgations,  which 
i)tfierr?7/d  and  his  sister  confer  upon  me  !  But 
how  will  their  pleasure  be  enhanced,  when  thou 
wilt  be  able  to  partake  them  with  me  ! 

After  resting  two  days,  we  set  out  yesterday 
morning  for  Paris,  Celina»  her  brother,  her  bus- 
]3and,  and  myself,  for  the  purpose^  as  she  saidp 
of  paying  a  visit  to  her  best  friend.  We  arrived 
at  a  villa,  after  a  short  journey,  whose  avenues 
and  situation  particularly  struck  mej  but  how 
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was  I  surprised  on  entering  it^to  find  all  the  doors 
wide  otien,  and  at  not  meeting  a  single  person. 

This  house,  which  was  too  beautiful  to  be 
deserted,  and  too  small  to  contain  the  people 
that  ought  to  inhabit  it,  appeared  to  me  in  no 
other  liirht  than  a.n  enchantment.  I  was  am  us- 
ed  at  the  idea,  and  asked  Cclina^  if  this  were  not 
the  residence  of  some  of  those  fairies,  whom  she 
had  formerly  made  me  read  of,  where  the  mis- 
tress of  th-2  house  was  invisible^  as  well  as  the 
servants. 

"  You  will  see  her,"  slie  replied  ;  "  but  busi- 
ness of  consequence  calling  her  from  home  for 
the  whole  day,  she  desired  me  to  beg  of  you  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  house  during  her  absence. 
Before,  however,  you  proceed,"  added  she, 
*' you  must  sign  3'our  consent  in  wriiing."" 
*'  Very  chearfully,"  said  I,  entering  into  the 
joke. 

I  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words,  than  a 
man  came  in,  dressed  in  blackjwith  a  pen  and 
ink  in  his  hand,  and  a  pa{>er  already  written  on, 
which  he  presented  to  me.  I  immediately  put 
my  name  where  I  was  directed. 


At 
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At  the  same  instantjanother  man  entered,  of  a 
decent  appearance,  who  invited  us,  according 
to  their  custom,  to  accompany  liim  to  the  piace 
wiiere  they  dine*  V\'e  there  found  a  tahle,  set 
out  with  eqcic.l  taste  and  magnificence.  Scarce- 
ly had  we  seated  ourselves,  v/hen  the  most  de- 
lightful music  w^as  struck  up  in  the  adjoining 
room.  Kothina:  indeed  was  wantins^,  that  could 
render  a  repast  truly  agreeable.  Even  Deter^ 
ville  seemed  to  forget  his  trouble,  and  exerted 
himself  to  promote  the  chearfulness  of  the 
company.  He  repeated  his  attachment  to  me 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  but  always  in  the 
mildest  and  most  courteous  manner,  unmixed 
with  the  bitterness  of  remonstrance  or  reproof. 

We  no  sooner  rose  from  table,  than,  invited 
by  the  serenity  of  the  day,  we  all  agreed,  with 
one  voice,  to  look  about  us.  We  found  the  gar- 
dens far  more  extensive  than  the  appearance  of 
the  hou-e  led  us  to  conclude.  The  harmony 
and  taste,  displayed  in  their  arrangement, 
charmed  us  only,  in  proportion  as  they  height- 
ened the  beautes  of  simple  nature. 

We  continued  walking,  till  we  entered  a  wood, 
situated  at  the  end  of  this  delightful  garden. 

There 
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There  as  we  all  foar  sat  upon  a  shady  turf,  we 
snWj  on  one  side,  advancing  towards  ns,  a  com- 
pany of  men  in  neat  and  rustic  habits^  with  va- 
rious instruments  of  music  playing  before  them; 
and  on  the  other^  a  group  of  young  virgins 
dressed  in  white,  with  their  heads  adorned  with 
iield-flowers,  and  singing  in  rural  but  melo- 
dious nptes,  songs,  in  which  to  my  surprise, 
I  heard  my  nair.e  frequently  repeated. 

But  it  astonished  me  still  more,  on  both  par- 
ties being  arrived,  to  seethe  most  conspicuous 
of  the  men  come  forward,  and,  with  one  knee 
upon  the  ground,  present  to  me  several  keys  in 
a  large  salver,  at  the  same  time  paying  me  a 
compliment,  which  my  confusion  prevented 
me  from  perfectly  understanding.  I  merely 
collected,  that  being  the  principal  of  the  vil- 
lagers of  the  country,  he  came  to  do  me  homage 
as  their  sovereign,  and  to  deliver  me  the  keys 
of  this  house,  of  which  I  was  also  mistress. 

Having  ended  his  speech,  he  rose  to  make 
room  for  the  prettiest  of  the  young  women. 
She  presented  me  a  sheaf  of  flowers,  decorated 
\vith  ribbands,  which  she  likewise  accompanied 

with 
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with  a  short  speech  iii  my  praise,  dcUvered   io 
a  graceful  manner. 

I  was  too  embarrassed,  my  dear  ."^zor,  to  an- 
swer those  encomiums,  to  which  I  had  such 
few  pretensions  :  in  oilier  respects,  every 
thing  that  passed  wore  so  much  the  appearance 
of  truth,  that,  at  certain  moments,  I  could  not 
help  believing,  what,  nevertheless,  I  found  in- 
credible. This  reflection  produced  a  variety 
of  others.  My  mind  was  too  much  agitated 
to  admit  of  my  uttering  a  single  word.  1  know 
not  what  diversion  my  embarrassment  might 
have  afforded  the  company  ;  but  so  distressing 
Avas  It  to  myself,  that  Detertille  seemed  to  feel 
it.  He  immediately  made  a  sign  to  his  sister, 
who,  after  distributing  pieces  of  gold  amongst 
the  peasants  of  both  sexes,  (which  he  told  them 
were  only  earnests  of  my  goodwill  towards  them) 
rose  up,  and  proposed  a  turn  or  two  in  the 
w^ood.  I  cheerfully  complied,  with  the  full  in- 
tention, however,  of  reproving  her  for  the 
awkward -situation  into  which  she  had  betrayed 
me.  But  I  had  not  an  opportunity  j  for  scarce* 
ly  had  we  gone  a  few  yards,  before  she  stopped, 
and  looking  at  me  with  a  smiling  countenance^ 

**  confess 
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*''  confess,  Zilia,^^  said  she,  *'  are  you  not  very 
anQ-rv  with  us  ?  and  howinuch  more  so  will  vou 
be,  when  I  tell  you,  that  in  truth,  these  grounds 
and  this  mansion  belon"-  to  vou  !" 

*'  To  me  !"  exclaimed  1.  '•  Ah,  Ctlina  !  is 
this  then  what  3'ou  promised  me?  Whether 
it  be  intended  as  an  insult  or  a  joke  you  carry  it 
too  far."  "  Hear  me,"  said  she,  more  seriously. 
"If  my  brother  has  disposed  of  some  part  of  your 
treasures  in  order  to  make  the  purchase,  and, 
instead  of  troubling  you  with  the  tedious  and 
necessary  forms  attending  it,  has  reserved  to 
you  nothing  but  the  surprise,  when  every  thing 
was  settled,  should  you  despise  and  hate  us  r 
Cannot  you  forgive  us  for  procuring  you,  at  tdl 
events,  a  dwelling  that  took  your  fanc}',  and 
for  rendering  your  life»  in  future,  comfortable 
and  independent  I  You  signed,  this  morning, 
the  authentic  instrument,  that  makes  you 
mistress  of  both.  So  scold  away  as  much  as 
you  please,"  added  she,  smiling,  "  if  you  are 
not  satisfied." 

*'  Ah,  my  amiable  friend  !"  cried  I^  tenderly 
embracing  her, '*  I  feel  too  forcibly  your  gene- 
rous offices  to  e;fpress  my  gratitude," 

These 
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These  few  words  were  all  T  could  say.  I  wa* 
immediately  sensible  of  the  importance  of  suc'u 
a  service^  Affected,  overcome^  transported  with 
joy,  in  anticipating  the  pleasureof  consecrating 
to  thee  this  charming  abode,  my  feelings  de- 
prived me  of  the  power  of  utterance.  I  bestow- 
ed on  Cellna  a  thousand  caresses,  which  she 
returned  with  equal  tenderness  j  and  after  giving 
me  a  little  time  to  recover  myself,  we  went  back 
towards  the  wood  to  seek  her  brother  and  lier 
husband. 

A  fresh  agitation  seized  me  en  approaching 
Detertille^  and  suspended  again  the  expressions 
of  my  heart.  I  gave  him  my  hand  :  he  kissed 
it,  without savino:  a  word,  and  turned  aside  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  he  could  not  repress^ 
and  which  I  attributed  to  his  satisfaction  at  see- 
ing me  so  well  pleased.  Overpov/ered,  at  once> 
with  liis  tenderness  and  cjenerositv,  I  shed  some 
myself.  CelimCs  husband,  who  v.as  the  least 
interested  in  what  passed,  soon  restored  convi- 
viahtv  and  chearfulness  amoncrst  us.  He  com- 
j  phmented  me  on  my  new  dignity,  and  persuaded 
\is  to  return  to  the  house,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
examine  its    faults^  and    convince   Dctcrvilk^ 

that 
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that  his  taste  was   not  quite  so  refined  as  he 
conceited. 

Shall  1  confess  to  thee,  my  dear  ^:a?  every 
thing  that  presented  itself  on  our  way  back 
appeared  to  assume  a  new  form.  The  flowers 
seemed  to  rae  more  beautiful,  the  trees  clothed 
in  a  brighter  green,  the  compartments  of  the 
gardens  more  judiciously  disposed.  I  found 
the  house  more  pleasant,  the  furniture  more 
sumptuous,  nay  the  smallest  triHe  became  in- 
teresting to  me. 

I   hurried   through  the   apartments  with  an 

extacy  and  impatience,  that  woukl  not  permit 

me  to  examine  any  thing.     The  only  place,  in 

which  I  made  the  least  stay,  was  a  pretty   large 

room,  lined  with  a  sort  of  network  delicately 

wrought  in  gold,  which  contained  a  prodigious 

number  of  books,  of  all  colours,  of  all  forms,  and 

of  a  surprising  neatness.     I  was  so  enchanted, 

that  it  were  impossible,  1  thought,  to  quit  theai, 

before  I  had  read  them   all.     Cdina  drew  me 

away,  by  reminding  me  of  a  golden  key,  which 

Deterville  had   restored   to   me.       1    instantly 

unlocked  a  door  to  which  1  was  directed,  and 

stood 
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stood  motionless  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificenfc 
things,  that  presented  themselves  before  me. 

This  was  a  closetjentireJy  covered  with  glasses 
and  pictures  of  a  superior  brilliancy.  The 
wainscots,  which  were  painted  green,  and  orna- 
mented v.ith  figures  admirably  designed,  repre- 
sented a  part  of  the  games  and  ceremonies  of 
the  city  of  the  Sun,  agreeable  to  the  description 
1  had  given  of  them  to  DeterviUe. 

I  sa\y  our  dear  Virgins  in  a  thousand  different 
places,  drawn  in  the  very  same  dress  that  1  wore, 
on  my  arrival  in  France  :  nay,  I  was  told  even,^ 
that  they  were  like  me. 

Tlie  sacred  ornaments  of  the  Temple,  which 
1  had  left  behind  me  in  the  religious  house, 
supported  by  gilt  pyramids,  adorned  all  the 
corners  of  this  superb  cabinet.  The  image  of 
the  Sun  (suspended  from  the  middle  of  a  ceil- 
ing, painted  with  the  most  beautiful  colours 
of  the  sky)  completed  by  its  lustre,  the  splen- 
did embellishments  of  this  charming  retreat; 
wiiile  the  necessary  furniture,  so  judicious- 
ly adapted  to  the  paintings,  heightened  the 
effect, 
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Deterville,  availing  himself  of  the  silence^ 
which  my  amazement,  ray  joy,  and  admiration 
occasioned,  said,  as  he  approached  me :  *'yoa 
may  perceive,  fair  Ztlia,  that  the  golden  chair 
is  missing  in  this  neur  Temple  of  the  Sun.  A 
magic  power  has  transformed  it  into  a  house,  a 
garden,  and  domain.  If  [  did  not  employ  my 
own  science  in  this  business,  it  was  not  without 
regret :  but  it  was  necessary  to  respect  your  de- 
licacy. Behold,'*  said  he  (opening  a  little  cup- 
board ingeniously  contrived  within  the  wall) 
*'  behold  the  ruins  of  this  magical  operation." 
At  the  same  time,  he  shewed  me  a  strong  box, 
full  of  pieces  of  gold,  of  the  French  coin. 
*'  This  you  must  know,"  continued  he,  **^  is  not 
the  least  necessary  article  with  us.  I  thought  it 
iny  duty  to  preserve  a  small  portion  of  it  for 
your  use." 

I  was  beginning  to  express  to  him  my  warmest 
acknowledgments,  and  the  sincere  admiration, 
which  so  tender  a  precaution  excited  in  my  heart, 
uhen  Cclina  hurried  me  into  a  room,  next  to 
this  m^'sterious  ralu'rt.  **  Now,"  said  she, 
**  you  shall  also  seethe  power  of  my  art.'*  She 
then  opened  large  chests  of  drawers^  abounding 
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in  sucii  a  variety  of  choice  stuffs,  linen,  apparel, 
in  short  every  thing  worn  hy  women,  that  I 
could  not  help  asking  her  with  a  smile,  how 
long  she  would  have  me  Yive,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  so  many  fine  thingjs.  «  As  Ion 2:,"  an- 
swered  she,  ^'as  my  brother  and  myself."  "And 
may  you  both,*' replied  I^  in  an  animated  tone, 
"  live  as  long  as  I  love  you^  and  1  know  who 
w  ill  die  first." 

So  saying,  we  returned  into  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun;  that  is  the  name,  given  to  the  wonderful 
closet.  Recovered  from  m^^  agitation,!  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  mv  heart  with  the  sincerity  I 
felt  them.  What  kindness !  what  s:enerosity! 
How  noble  was  the  whole  conduct  of  both 
Deterville  and  his  sister  ! 

We  passed  the  rest  cf  the  day  in  the  sweet 
interchange  of  confidence  and  esteem.  1  did 
the  honours  of  the  supper-table  with  still  more 
spirit,  than  I  did  those  at  dinner.  I  gave  my 
orders  to  the  servants  with  less  restraint,  since 
I  knew  them  to  be  my  own.  I  joked  about  my 
opulence  and  authority.  I  did  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  make  my  benefactors  happy  in 
'he  paiticipatioii  cf  their  own  favours. 
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I  thought  however  I  perceived,  that,  as  the 
evening  adw9.nced,  DettrviUe  fell  again  into  his 
usual  melancholy,  and,  that  every  now  and  then 
a  tear  even  stole  down  the  cheeks  of  Cdina* 
But  they  resumed  so  instantaneously  an  air 
of  composure,  that  I  believed  myself  mir^takcn. 

I  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  them  to  stay  a 
few  days,  and  partake  with  me  the  happiness 
they  had  procured  me  :  but  in  vain.  We  came 
i)ack  the  same  night,  agreeing  to  return  shortly 
to  my  enchanted  palace. 

O,  my  dear  Aza,  what  will  be  my  felicity, 
when  lean  enjoy  and  live  in  it  with  theei 
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HE  dejection,  my  dear  Aza,  of  DeterviUe 
and  bis  sister,  has  continued  to  increase  ever 
since  our  return  from  my  enchanted  palace. 
Feeling  as  I  do  a  sincere  esteem  for  both,  I 
conjured  them  to  explain  to  me  the  cause  of 
their  uneasiness:  but  seeing  they  persisted  in 
keeping  it  from  me,  I  concluded  some  fresh  ac- 
cident had  interfered  with  thy  journey  ;  and,  in 
a  very  little  time,  my  auxiety  exceeded  their 
sorrow.  1  did  not  conceal  the  cause,  and  my 
amiable  friends  sotm  relieved  my  suspense. 

D£'^em//econfessed,thathe  meant  to  have  kpet 
from  me  the  day  of  thy  arrival,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise  me  j  but  that  my  uneasiness  obliged  him  to 

break 


his  resolution.  In  fact,  he  shewed  me  a  letter 
from  the  guide  he  appointed  to  attend  thee  ;  and 
from  the  calculation  of  the  time,  and  the  place 
whence  it  was  dated,  he  gave  me  to  understand, 
that  I  might  expect  thee  to-day,  to-morrow,  or 
even  the  ver\^  instant  he  was  talking  of  it  ;  in 
short,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  iiow  soon  I 
might  he  the  happiest  of  women. 

Having  thus  far  proceeded,  Detervilk  did 
not  hesitate  to  disclose  to  me  all  the  further  par- 
ticulars of  his  plans.  He  shewed  me  the  apart- 
ment he  designs  for  thee.  Thou  art  to  reside 
here,  tilLour  marriage  being  solemnized,  decen- 
cy permits  us  to  live  together  in  my  charming 
castle.  I  shall  never  more  lose  sight  of  thee, 
dear  object  of  my  tenderness:  nothing  will  ever 
tear  thee  again  from  me.  Dttcrville  has  provided 
every  thing,  and  (if  possible)  has  confirmed  my 
opinion  of  his  goodness  and  generosity. 

I  am  satisfied  from  what  passed,  that  thy 
approaching  arrival  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  un- 
easiness. I  pity  liim  from  my  heart,  and  sym- 
pathize in  his  affliction.  I  wish  him  a  happiness, 
that  depends  not  upon  myself,  and  which  may 
he  a  worthy  recompense  of  his  virtue.     I  even 
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suppress  a  part  of  m}'  traaspoits,  thai  I  may  not 
increase  ihe  oppression  of  his  souL  This  is  all 
I  can  do  :  for  my  fehcity  is  too  great  entirely  to 
conceal  it:  so  that.  althoLi2;h  I  believe  thou  art 
very  near  me,  although  my  heart  flutters  at  the 
leastnoise,  although  I  frequently  leave  off  at  the 
middle  of  a  word  to  run  to  the  window,  I  can- 
not help  writing  to  thee.  It  is  a  necessary  re- 
lief to  the  transports  of  my  souL  Thou  art  nearer 
to  me,  it  is  truej  but  art  thou  less  absent,  than 
if  the  ocean  still  divided  us  ?  I  do  not  see  thee ; 
thou  canst  not  hear  me  :  why  should  I  cease 
then  to  converse  with  th;ee  by  the  on!}-  means 
in  my  power?  > 

Another  moment  and  I  shall  see  thee:  but 
that  moment  is  not  arrived.  Can  I  better 
fill  up  the  interval  of  thy  absence,  than  in 
painting  to  thee  the  ardency  of  rny  love  ?  Alas! 
thou  hast  never  seen  it,  but  in  affliction. —  Bu- 
ried be  those  melancholy  days  in  oblivion  ! 
With  whatextasy  will  the}^  be  eilaced  from  my 
remembrance  ! 

AzGj  dear  ^:ft— -how  precious  is  that  name  \ 
The  time  is  just  at  hand,  when  I  shall  call  thee 
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-no  more  in  vain.  Thou  wilt  hear  me:  tho« 
wilt  fly  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  The  ten- 
derest  expressions  of  my  heart  shall  be  the  re- 
ward of  thyiiaste, 
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LETTER  XXXVIL 


TO  THE  CHEVALIER  DETERVILLE^ 
MALTA* 

^i^OULD  you  anticipate.  Sir,  without  remorse^ 
the  bitter  anxiety  yon  were  about  to  add  to  the 
happines  you  had  prepared  for  me  ?  How  ccuid 
you  have  the  cruelty  to  3urprise  my  heart  by  sucli 
agreeable  circumstances,  by  such  powerful  ex- 
citements to  my  gratitude  and  admiration,  even  at 
the  very  moment  you  Vvcre  contemplating  your 
departure  ?  Was  il  with  a  design,  Sir,  to  render 
me  more  sensible  of  your  absence  and  your 
despair  ?  But  two  days  ago,  I  tasted,  to  the  full, 
the  sweets  of  friendship.  I  now,  alas !  ex- 
perience tlie  bitterest  regret. 

J)  2  Cdhia 
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Cflina,  diitracted  as  she  is,  has  but  too  faith- 
fully obeyed  your  orders.  With  one  hand,  she 
presented  to  me  Aza  ;  with  the  other,  your  cruel 
letter.  Even  in  the  full  completion  of  my  wishes, 
my  soul  was  oppressed  with  grief.  In  being 
restored  to  the  dear  object  of  my  tenderness,  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  loss  of  him,  to  whom 
I  am  bound  by  every  other  tie.  Ah,  Detervilh  ! 
how  liave  you  sullied  your  numberless  kind 
offices  by  one  ungenerous  act !  Butdo  nothope  to 
carry  into  effect  your  unjust  and  fatal  resolutions. 
No;  the  sea  shall  not  separate  you  for  ever 
from  all  that  is  dear  to  you.  The  name  of  Zilia 
shall  be  familiar  to  your  ears :  you  shall  receive 
Tuy  letters;  you  shall  hear  my  prayers:  blood 
and  fi  iendship  shall  reassume  their  empire  in  your 
heart;  you  shall  restore  yourself  to  the  bosom  of  a 
famiIy,to  wdiich  I  were  acccountable  foryour  loss. 

What!  in  return  for  so  many  services,  should 
I  imbitter  your  days,  and  those  of  your  kind  sis- 
ter? Should  I  destroy  so  tender  an  union? 
Should  I  plant  a  thorn  in  your  hearts,  even 
•while  I  am  reaping  the  efiecls  of  your  goodness  ? 
Ko  ;  do  not  dream  of  it.  1  cannot  behold  my- 
self; without  horror,  in  a  house  which  I  fill  with 
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mourning.  I  am  sensible  of  3*011  r  kindness  in  the 
affectionate  treatment  I  meet  with  iiomCtUna^ 
even  at  the  moment,  when  I  shonld  excuse  her 
for  hating  me  :  but,  great  as  it  is,  I  will  for  ever 
disclaim  it;  I  will  fly  from  places^  which  I  no 
longer  can  bear  the  sight  of,  unless  you  return. 
Ah !  Deterviilc^  how  greatly  do  you  deceive 
Yourself !  What  blindness  betrays  vou  into  a  re- 
solution  so  opposite  to  the  end  you  propose  ? 
You  design  to  make  mc  happy;  but  you  only 
make  me  crimiiial:  vou  would  fain  dry  up  mv 
tears;  and  you  *:aLise  thcni  to  flow,  and  yet 
lose  b}^  your  absence  the  fruit  of  your  sacri- 
£ce. 

Alas,  Sir !  you  would  have  found  perhaps 
but  too  much  pleasure  in  that  interviev/,  which 
appeared  to  you  so  formidable.  That^i-r/,  whom 
I  doated  on  so  much,  is  no  more  the  same  ^dza, 
that  I  painted  to  you  in  such  tender  colours. 
The  coolness  he  betrayed  at  our  meeting,  the 
praises  he  lavished  upon  the  Spaniards  (and 
with  which  he  a  hundred  times  interrupted  the 
fond  effusions  of  my  soul)  the  galling  indiffe- 
rence, with  which  he  talks  of  stavinsr  but  a  few 
days  in  France,  the    curiosity   that  draws  hini 
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away  from  me  even  at  the  present  moment,  ali 
cojicnr  to  inspire  me  with  a  dread  of  evils, 
which  I  tremble  to  anticipate.  Ah,  Detcrvilh  \ 
j'ou  will  not  perhaps  be  long  the  most  wretched 
of  Imman  beings. 

ir  self- compassion  can  have  no  effect 
"vipon  you,  let  thediitiesof  friendship  persuade 
you  to  retuiii.  It  is  the  only  asylum  of  unfor- 
tunate love.  Should  those  ills,  which  I  appre- 
-hend,  at  last  overwhelm  me,  what  cause  will 
Tou  not  have  to  reproach  vourself  !  I^  Delervilk 
forsakes  me,  where  shall  1  find  a  heart  sensible 
to  my  sufferings  ?  Shall  generosity,  hitherto  the 
strongest  of  your  passions,  give  way,  at  last, 
to  disappointed  love?  No;  I  cannot  think  it  .- 
you  are  incapable  cf  yielding  to  it.  But  hasten 
to  confirm  my  opinion  of  your  fortitude,  if  you 
Talue  your  own  glory  and  my  peace« 
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LETTER  XXXVIir.. 


TO    THE   CHEVALIER    DETERVILLE, 
MALTA* 

V  /  ERE  you  not,  Sir,  tl>e  noblest  of  beings,  I' 
should  be  the  most  degraded.  Did  you  not  pos- 
sess the  most  benevolent  soul,  the  most  feeling' 
heart,  would  it  be  to  you  I  should  confess  my 
shame  and  my  despair  ?  But,  alas  !  what  more 
have  I  to  fear  >  What  more  have  I  to  care  for  I 
Every  thing  is  lost  to  me. 

It  is  not  the  loss  of  mv  hbertv,  of  my  rank^ 
of  my  country,  that  I  now  regret.  It  is  no 
longer  the  solicitude  of  an  innocent  passion, 
that  deluges  my  eyes.  !No :  it  is  the  viola- 
tion of  plighted  faith ;  it  is  despised  love,  that 
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lacerates  my  he  art.     j4za Aza  is  inconstant! 

— ^/ra  inconstant !  What  an  effect  have  those 
fatal  words  upon  my  soul !  my  blood  freezes 
in  my  veins         a  torrent  of  tears 

From  the  Spaniards  I  first  became  acquainted 
uiih  misfortune;  but  the  last  is  the  severest 
stroke  of  all.  It  is  they  who  rob  me  of  Ax,a^s 
lieart :  it  is  their  cruel  religion  that  tolerates  his 
hi^  crime.  It  sanctions,  it  prescribes  infidelity, 
perfidy  and  ingratitude ;  but  it  prohibits  the  love 
of  one's  own  relations.  Were  I  a  stranger  and 
unknown,  Aza  might  then  love  me.  United, 
however,  by  the  lies  of  blood,  he  must  abandon 
me,  he  must  take  away  my  life,  without  shame, 
without  regret,  without  remorse, 

Alas!  strange  as  this  religion  is,  had  it  been 
necessary  only  to  embrace  it,  in  order  to  recover 
the  treasure  it  deprives  me  of,  I  would  have  re- 
conciled my  mind  to  its  illusions.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  soul,  I  required  to  be  instructed  in 
it  :  but  mv  tcajs  were  disreojarded.  I  cannot  be 
admitted  into  so  pure  a  society,  without  aban- 
doning: the  motive  which  urjjes  me  to  seek  it, 
without  rcnounci no;  mv  affection,  or  (in  other 
words)  without  changing  my  existence, 
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This  excessive  seventy,  I  candidly  confess> 
strikes  me  in  an  equal  degree  as  it  disgusts  me. 
I  feel  a  kind  of  involuntary  veneration  for  laws, 
which,  in  otiier  respects,  appeared  to  me  so  pure 
and  consistent:  But  is  it  in  my  power  to  adopt 
them  ?  And  if  indeed  it  were,  what  advantage 
should  I  derive  from  it  ?  I  have  Lost  Aza& 
heart.     Ah!  too  wretched  Zilla  ! 

The  cruel  ^2a  has  preserved  nothing  of  the 
ingenuousness  of  our  manners,  hut  a  respect  for 
truth,  of  which  he  makes,  alas !  so  fatal  a 
use.  Captivated  with  the  charms  of  a  young. 
Spanish  beaut}^,  on  the  point  of  being  married 
to  her,  he  consented  to  come  over  to  France, 
only  to  excuse  himself  from  the  faith  he  had 
pledged  to  me,  to  undeceive  me  as  to  his  inten- 
tions, to  restore  me  a  liberty  I  detest,  to  deprive 
meof  my  life. 

Yes;  it  is  in  vain  he  restores  me  to  myself. 
My  heart  is  still  his,  and  shall  be  to  the  hour  of 
my  death.  ISly  life  belongs  to  him:  let  him 
take  it  from  me,  so  he  v/ill  but  love  me. 

You  vrere  in  full  possession  of  my  fate; 
why  then  did  you  only  partially  inform  me 
©fit?      Why  did  you  suffer  me  for  a  moment 
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even  to  suspect,  that  I  was  unjust  to  you  ?  And 
yet,  why  do  I  biame  you  for  it?  I  should  not 
have  beheved  you.  Blind  and  preposessed,  I 
would  have  flown  to  meet  my  fate.  I  would 
have  conducted  her  victira  to  my  rival.  I  should 
be  now— Oh  Gods  !  defend  me  from  the  hor- 
Tible  idea, 

Deterville,  too  generous  friend  1  am  I  worthy 
to  be  heard  ?  Forget  my  injustice.  Pity  an 
innocent  and  wretched  creature^  whose  just 
esteem  for  you  still  triumphs  over  a  neglected 
and  infatuated  passion. 
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LETTER  XXXIX^, 


TO    THE    CHEVALIER    DETER VI LLE^ 
MALTA. 


ROM  your  complaining.  Sir,  of  me,  you 
Biust  be  ignorant  of  the  situation,  out  of 
which  I  am  just  relieved  by  the  cruel  kindness 
iji  Celina*  How  could  I  write  to  you,  when  I 
was  incapable  even  of  thini<ing?  Had  I  been 
susceptible  of  the  least  impressions,-  ray  confi- 
dence in  you  would  have  been  the  first.  But 
encompassed  with  shades  of  death,  my  blood 
froze  in  every  vein.  I  was  a  long  time  insensible 
of  my  own  existence  :  nay,  I  had  forgot  my 
misfortune.  Oh,  Heaven  !  why  in  recalling 
me  to  life,  didst  ihou  recal  to  me  that  bitter  re- 

me  mbrance !  , 
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He  is  gone  !  I  shall  see  him  no  more  !  He 
flies  me  !  He  ceases  to  love  me ;  he  told  me  so 
with  his  own  lips!  My  fate  is  deckled.  He 
takes  another  wife^  and  honour  obliges  him  to 
abandon  me.  Well,  CiUel  ^za  .'  if  the  capri- 
cious honour  of  Europe  possesses  any  charms  for 
thee,  mayst  tliou  likewise  imitate  the  art  that 
accompanies  it ! 

Happy  women  of  this  country!  you  also  are 
deceived  ;  i;ut  you  long  enjoy  an  error,  which 
■would  at  present  be  to  me  my  only  consolation. 
Hypocrisy  prepares  you  for  tl:e  mortal  blow  that 
crushes  me.  Oh,  fatal  sincerity  of  my  nation, 
do  you  cease  then  to  be  a  virtue  ?  Courage, 
fortitude,  can  you  become  crimes^  when  occasion 
requires  it  ? 

Yes;  thou  didst  see  me  at  thy  feet,  inhuman 
j4za  !   thou  didst  see  those  feet  bathed  with  my 

tears;  ard  thy  flight Horrible  moment! 

why  do  1  not  sink  into  the  earth  at  thy  remem- 
brance ? 

Had  my  body  not  been  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  my  affliction,  Aza  should  not  have 
triumphed  over  my  weakness ; — thou  never 
hadst  gone  alone,     I  would  have  followed  thee, 
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ungrateful  as  thou   art ;    I  would    have    seen 
thee  :    I  would,  at   least,  have   expired  in  thy 

Deterville,  what  fatal  weakness  hurried  you 
so  far  from  me  ?  You  might  have  iiiterceded 
for  me.  Where  my  distracted  state  prevented 
me  from  suing,  your  persuasive  eloquence  and 
reason  might  have  prevailed :  j4za^  perhaps, 
had  still  been  here  !  But,  bv  this  time  arrived 
in  Spain,  supremely  blest  ■  Vain  regrets! 
fruitless  despair  !  My  heart  is  charged  with, 
grief. 

Do  not  attempt,  Sir,  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  detain  you  at  Malta,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  hither.  AVhat  would  30U  do  here  ? 
Fly  a  wretch,  who  is  no  longer  sensible  of  kind- 
nesses, who  is  a  torment  to  herself,  whose  only 
wish  it  is  to  die. 
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LETTER  XL. 


TO    THE    CHEVALIER    DETERVILLE,   . 
MALTA^ 

X  AKE  courage,  too  geiierous  friend.  I  was 
unwilling  to  write  to  you  till  my  days  were  in 
safety,  and.  less  agitated  myself,  I  could  calm 
your  inquietudes.  1  breathe  :  fate  so  ordains 
it^  and  I  obey. 

The  kind  offices  of  your  amiable  sister  have 
restored  me  to  health,  which  has  been  supported 
by  intervals  of  reflection.  The  assurance,  that 
my  misfortune  is  without  remedy,  has  done  the 
rest.  I  know  that  ^;a  is  arrived  in  Spain,  that 
his  crime  is  complete.  My  grief  is  not  extin- 
guished j  but  the  cause  is  no  longer  worthy  my 
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regret.  If  any  yet  remains  in  my  heart,  it 
is  due  alone  to  the  pains  I  have  given  you,  to 
my  errors,  to  the  wanderings  of  my  reason. 

Alas  !  in  proportion  as  it  enhghtens  me,  I 
discover  its  impotency.  Can  it  mitigate  one 
pang  of  an  afflicted  soul?  Excessive  grief  in- 
volves us  again  in  the  weakness  of  childhoodo 
In  that  state,  as  in  this,  we  are  affected  only  by 
objects  immediately  before  us..  The  sight  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  sense,  that  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  soul.  Of  this  I  have  had 
too  fatal  an  experience. 

On  my  recovering  from  the  long  and  pain- 
ful lethargy,  into  which  I  was  plunged  by  the 
flight  of  ungrateful  j^za,  the  first  wish  that  na- 
ture excited  in  my  heart,  was  to  retire  into  that 
solitude,  which  I  owe  to  your  provident  and  ten- 
der care.  It  was  not  without  much  difficulty  I 
obtained  Celina's  kave  for  that  purpose.  I 
find  in  this  retreat  an  asylum  for  despair,  which 
the  world,  nor  even  friendship,  could  ever  have 
afforded  me.  In  your  sister's  house,  her  consol- 
ingdiscourses  were  unable  todivert  my  attention 
from  objects,  which  incessantly  revived  the  per- 
fidy of  Jzat 
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The  door  at  \vh\c\\  Ct Una  brought  him  into 
my  chamber,  on  the  clay  of  your  departure  and 
of  his  arrival ;  the  chair  on  which  he  sat;  the 
jipot,  in  which  he  revealed  to  me  my  fate  and  in 
which  he  returned  to  me  my  fond  and  faithful  let- 
ters; even  the  very  wainscot,  where  these  eyes 
have  been  so  ofien  r'lvetted  to  his  shadow,  ail 
daily  excited  fresh  troubles  in  my  soul; 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  I  see  re- 
cals  to  mv  remembrance  those  agreeable  ideas, 
that  I  received  at  the  first  sight  of  this  peaceful 
retirement.  I  trace  nothing  but  the  image  of 
TOur  invaluable  friendship,  and  that  of  your 
amiable  sister. 

If  the  remembrance  ofyiza  ever  comes  across 
mv  mind^he  appears  to  me  the  same  constant,  the 
same  honourable  y^~cr,I  then  considered  him.  I 
imagine  myself  waiting  his  arrival.  I  indulge 
this  illusion  as  long  as  it  is  pleasing  to  me. 
When  it  forsakes  me,  I  fiy  to  books ;  I  endea- 
vour to  collect  my  whole  attention  to  them. 
New  ideas,  by  degrees,  envelop  the  horrid  truth, 
wrapt  in  the  recesses  of  my  heart,  and  at  length 
afford  some  intermission  to  my  sorrow. 

Shall- 
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Shall  I  confess?'  the  sweets  of  liberty  some- 
times present  themselves  to  my  imagination  : 
I  listen  to  them.  Surrounded  with  asfreeable 
objects,  their  possession  has  charms  which  I 
endeavour  to  enjoy.  Conscious  of  my  integri- 
ty, I  rely  but  httle  on  my  reason.  1  give  way 
to  my  infirmities.  I  combat  the  weaknesses  of 
my  heart,  only  by  yielding  to  those  of  my  mind. 
The  diseases  of  the  soul  do  not  admit  of  violent 
remedies. 

Perliaps  those  haughty  notions  of  decency, 
that  distmguish  your  nation,  allow  sot  to  one  of 
my  age  the  independence  and  solitude  in  which 
1  live  :  at  least  Celina.  whenever  she  comes  to 
see  me,  would  impress  me  with  that  idea.  But 
she  has  not  yet  given  me  sufficient  reasons  to 
convince  me.  True  decency  reigns  in  my 
heart.  It  is  not  to  the  phantom  of  virtue  I  pay 
homasje,  but  to  virtue  herself.  She  shall  be 
aUvays  the  judge  and  guide  of  my  actions.  To 
her  do  I  consecrate  my  life,  and  my  heart  to 
friendship.  Alas  !  when  will  it  reign  there, 
undivided  and  immutable? 
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LETTER  XLL 


TO    THE    CHEVALIER    DETERVILLr, 
PARIS. 

-5.  RECEIVED,  Sir,  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant, the  news  of  your  having  left  Malta,  and 
of  your  arrival  at  Paris.  Whatever  pleasure  I 
may  promise  myself  at  seeing  you  again,  it  can- 
not do  away  the  uneasiness  which  your  note  has 
just  given  rae. 

"What,  Detervilh  !  after  having  pledged 
yourself  in  all  your  letters  never  for  the  future 
to  revive  your  attachment ;  after  having  taught 
me  to  expect,  that  1  never  should  again  have  a 
passion  to  contend  with  that  distresses  me^  you 
deliver  yourself  up  more  than  ever  to  its  Tio- 
lence.  To. 
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To  what  end  do  you  affect  a  deference  to- 
wards me,  which  you  contradict  at  the  same 
moment  ?  You  ask  leave  to  see  nje,  you  pro- 
mise an  impHcit  obedience  to  my  wiil ;  and  yet, 
you  endeavour  to  convince  me  of  those  very 
sentiments,  which  are  the  most  repugnant  to  it, 
which  offend  me  exceedingly,  and  which  in 
short,  I  never  will  countenance. 

But  since  you  are  deluded  by  a  false  hope, 
since  you  mistake  my  confidence^  and  the  true 
state  of  my  soul,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  resolutions,  and  which,  you 
will  find  more  firm  than  your  own. 

You  flatter  yourself  in  vain  if  you  imagine, 
that  mv  heart  will  consent  to  wear  new  chains, 
llie  perfidy  of  another  shall  never  make  me 
false  to  my  own  engagements.  The  purity  of 
my  soul  disclaims  it.  Would  to  heaven  it  could 
make  me  forget  the  ungrateful  object!  But 
were  it  indeed  possible,  yet,  true  to  myself,  I 
would  not  incur  the  guih  of  perjury.  The  cruel 
^za  abandons  a  boon  that  was  once  dear  to 
him:  his  rights  over  me,  however,  are  no  less 
sacred.  I  may  conquer  my  passion,  it  is  true  ; 
but  I  never  can  qrive  mvhc^art  to  another.  Ever\' 
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sentiment,  Uiat  friendship  is  capable  of  inspir- 
ing, is  due  to  you  ;  no  one  shall  snare  them  with 
you;  they  are  your  right;  I  promise  them  to 
you  ;  I  will  be  faithful  to  them.  You  shall  en- 
joy, in  the  same  degree,  my  confidence  and 
sincerity:  they  shall  both  be  unlimited.  All 
those  livelv  and  refined  sentiments,  which  love 
unfolded  in  my  heart,  shall  turn  to  the  good  of 
friendship.  1  will  let  you  see,  with  equal  can- 
dour, my  regret  that  I  was  not  a  native  ot  your 
countrv,  and  mv  invincible  attachment  iox  Jza* 
i  will  tell  you,  without  disguise,  the  real  plea- 
sure I  should  have  felt  in  owing  to  your  hands 
the  advantage  of  reflection,  and  my  eternal  gra». 
tittsde  to  him,  who  procured  me  that  inestima- 
ble and  divine  blessing:  We  will  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  each  other's  soul,  friendship,  like 
love,  can  add  wings  to  time.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  to  make  it  interesting,  and  re- 
lieve it  from  satiety. 

You  shall  iiive  me  some  llsht  into  your 
sciences  and  your  arts.  Y-^a  shall  enjoy,  in  this 
instance,  the  pleasure  of  aperiority;  while  I 
will  claim  the  credit  for  dis(  overing  virtues  in 
your  heart,  which  you  are  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing. 


sessinsr.  Vou  shall  adorn  mv  mind  wiih  what- 
ever  may  render  it  agreeable  in  conversation  : 
YOU  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  your  own  labour: 
1  will  strive,  on  my  part,  to  make  you  value  and 
enjoy  the  eharms  of  simple  friendship,  and  I 
shall  take  a  pride  in  my  success. 

Celina,  in  dividing  her  legard  between  iis, 
shall  occasionall}'  relieve  our  more  serious  con- 
versations by  hei  native  vivacity.  What  more 
can  we  desire  ? 

You  are  deceived  in  3'our  apprehensions,  that 
solitude  affects  my  health.  Believe  me,  Deter^ 
vilki  solitude  becomes  dangerous  only  by  inac- 
tion. Continually  employed,  1  shall  find  a  new 
charm  in  every  thing,  that  habit  renders  irksome 
or  insipid. 

Without  diving  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  is 
not  the  simple  contemplation  of  her  wonders 
sufficient  incessantly  to  vary  and  renew  employ- 
ments, that  are  always  agreeable  ?  Does  life 
suffice  to  obtain  u  superficial^  but  interesting 
knowledge,  of  the  universe,  of  all  thatsuriounds 
me^  of  my  own  existence  ? 

The  pleasure  of  being,  that  forgotten  and  even 
unknown  pleasure  to  so  many  blind   mortals; 

the 
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ilie  reflection  so  sweet,  the  felicity  so  pure,  that, 
I  am,  I  live,  I  exist ,  co\x\d.  alone  make  us  hap- 
.py,did  we  bear  it  in  our  minds,did  we  indulge  it, 
did  we  appieciate  its  value. 

Come-  Deterri/kf  come  and  learn  from  me  to 
husband  the  resources  of  oursoul«,  and  ihe  be- 
nefits of  nature..  Renounce  those  turbulent 
passions,  the  imperceptible  destro3"ers  of  our 
being.  Come,  and  be  taught  innocent  and  last- 
ing pleasures :  come  and  partake  them  with 
me.  You  shall  find  in  my  heart,  in  m}'  friend- 
ship, in  my  sentiments,  all  that  can  make  you 
amends  for  love. 


tke  End  of  Z ILIA' s  Leffen. 
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ADYEFvTISEMENT, 


^J'N  reading  the  Letters  of  a  Pemviaii 
Princess,  I  recollected  having  seen  in  Spain, 
some  years  ago,  a  collection  written  by  a 
Peruvian  prince,  whose  histoiy  appeared  to 
me  strongly  to  resemble  that  of  Zil'ia. 
Having  procured  the  manuscript,  I  found 
them  to  be  the  identical  letters  of  AzUy 
ti'anslated  into  Spanish.  It  is  doubtless  to 
Aza^s  friend,  Kaxhuiscap  (to  whom  most 
'of  them  are  addressed)  that  we  are  indebted 
■for  their  translation  from  the  Peruvian. 

The  interest  they  excited  in  me  led  me  to 
■undertake  a  French  translation  of  them.     I 
felt  a  satisfaction,  in  proportion  as  they  ef- 
faced those  prejudices  from  my  mind,  with 
VOL.  II,  E  which 
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'^vliich  Zilia  had  inspired  me,  of  a  prince 
more  unfortunate  than  inconstant.  Others, 
I  doubt  not,  will  feel  the  same  happiness. 
To  see  virtue  vindicated  is  always  a  great 
pleasure. 

]\Iany  may  perhaps  blame  ^^^  for  ascribing 
to  the  Spaniards  those  faults  and  even  vices, 
peculiar  to  the  French  nation.  Eut  how- 
ever specious  this  charge  may  at  first  appear, 
it  will  veiy  soon  fall  to  the  ground,  when  we 
consider  with  i\I.  Fontenelle,  that  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  are  country- 
men at  Pekin. 

I  dare  not  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  pi'e- 
served  tiiat  loftiness  in  the  images,  that 
enemy  and  expression  in  the  sentiments, 
which  distinguish  the  original.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  difference  of  the  two  languages, 
and  the  common  lot  of  translations.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  think  otherwise,  and  we 
may  both  have  reason  on  oiu'  side. 


THE 
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LETTEPvS  OE  A2A. 


LETTER    I. 


TO  ZILIA. 

-LvjLAY  thy  tears  be  dissipated  like  tlie  dew  be- 
fore the  rising  Sun  !  May  thy  fetters,  chan<jed 
into  flo\vers,fall  at  thy  feet,and  represent  to  thee, 
by  the  brightness  of  their  colours,  the  ardency 
of  a  love  more  fervent,  than  the  divine  star  that 
gave  it  birth  !  Zilia,  dismiss  thy  fears,  j^za  still 
lives ;  that  is,  eternally  loves  thee. 

Our  miseries  are  nearly  ended :  the  happy 
moment  is  at  hand,  that  will  unite  us  for  ever. 
O  heavenly  felicity !  what  can  retard  your  con- 
summation ? 

E2  The 
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The  predictions  of  Firacocha*  are  notaccoin- 
plisbed.     I  am  still  on  the  august    throne    of 
MancO'Capac;   andZiUa  is  not  by  ray  side  !     I 
am  a  sovereign  ;  and  thou  art  in  chains  ! 

Be  corafurted,  sweet  object  of  my  affection. 
The  Sun  has  but  too  well  tried  our  love  i  he  now 
prepares  to  crown  it.  These  knots,  tlie  weak 
interpreters  of  our  sentiments;  these  knots, 
whose  use  I  bless,  and  whose  lot  I  envy,  shall 
behold  thee  free.  Yes;  the  doors  of  thy 
gloomy  prison  shall  be  opened  to  thee  :  thou 
shalt  fly  into  the  bosom  oi  Jza.  As  the  dove, 
escaped  from  the  talons  of  the  vulture,  hastens 
to  enjoy  her  happiness  with  her  faithful  mate; 
50  shalt  thou  repose  in  my  heart.still  palpitating 
with  fear,  thy  past  sufferings,  thy  tenderness, 
and  my  felicity*  What  joy  !  what  transport ! 
in  thus  cancelling  for  ever  the  remembrance  of 
thy  woes.  Thou  shalt  behold  at  thy  feet  the 
brutal  masters  of  the  thunder ;  and  those  very 
hands,  that  put  on  thy  fetters,  shall  assist  thee 
in  ascending  a  throne. 

But 

•  The  7«-tf,  who  had  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  eirplrc 
by  the  Spamardi* 
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But  ^v"hy  should  the  memory  cf  my  misfor^- 
tunes  for  an  instant  interrupt  so  pure  a  happi- 
ness? Why  should  I  remind  ihee  of  ills  that 
are  no  more?  Do  we  not  abuse  the  bless- 
inc:s  of  the  srods,  when  v.e  ncqlect  to  eniov  them 
io  their  full  extent  ?  JSot  to  forget  our  troubles 
is  in  a  degree  io  merit  them.  Yet  thou  wouldst 
have  me,  my  dear  Zilia,  add  to  my  misfoitunes 
the  shame  of  liaving  suffered  them  deservedly. 
I  love  thee;  I  can  teli  it  thee;  I  am  about  to 
see  thee  asrain.  What  further  information  can 
I  give  thee  of  my  lot  ?  How  shall  I  describe  to 
thee  the  past,  when  I  cannot  express  the  sen- 
timents,which  even  at  this  moment  agitate  my. 
soulr— — But  what  do  I  say!  It  is  thy  plea-- 
sure  :   thou  shalt  be  obeyed. 

Recal  then  to  thy  memory,  (if  thou  const 
without  expiring)  recal  that  dreadful  day,  that 
da3Mvhose  dawn  was  gladness.  The  Sun, more 
brilliant,  diffused  over  my  face  the  same  rays, 
with  which  he  enlightened  thine.  Transports 
of  joy,  and  flames  of  love,  penetrated  my  heart. 
My  soul  was  incorporated  with  that  divinity, 
to  \^hich  it  owes  its  existence.  My  eyes  sparkled 

E3  with) 
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with  the  fire,  wliich  they  had  stolen  from  thine, 
«nd  beanied  with  a  thousand  desires.  Re- 
strained by  the  decency  of  forms,  1  proceeded 
to  the  Temple:  my  heart  outstripped  my  feet. 
jMready  I  beheld  thee,  fairer  than  the  morn- 
ing-star, more  blooming  than  the  ne\v-blo\vii 
rose,  chiding  our  Cusipatas  for  their  tardiness, 
and  tenderly  lamenting  to  me  the  obstacle  that 
delayed  our  union  ;  when  in  an  instant,  oh 
dreadfulremerabrance!  the  thunder  roared;  peals 
after  peals  tremendous  rent  the  skies.  Ah  fell 
prostrate  around  me.  I  myself  fell  down  to  adore 
Yalpor :  for  thee  I  implored  its  protection. 
The  peals  redoubled  ;  they  abated  ,•  they  ceased. 
I  rose,  trembling  for  thy  safety.  What  a  horrible 
scene!  Enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  sulphur,  sur- 
rounded with  flames  and  blood,  involverl  in 
frightful  daikness,  my  eyes  saw  nothing  but 
death,  my  ears  heard  noihing  but  cries,  and 
my  heart soughtonly  thee  ;  all  told  it  thou  wert 
IK)  more.  I  still  hear  the  fatal  crack.  I  see 
thee  pale  and  disfigured;  thy  tender  bosom 
soiled  with  blood  and  dust:  a  cruel  fire  con- 
sumes thee. 

The 
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llie  clouds  arc  at  length  dispersed,  and  the 
darkness  dissipated.  Canst  thou  beueve  it, 
Zilia  ?  This  was  not  the  mighty  Yu/i^or.  No ; 
the  gods  are"  not  so  cruel.  Baibaiians,  that 
usurped  their  power,  made  us  sensible  of  all  its 
.force.  1  no  sooner  distinguished  the  hateful 
savages,  than  1  rushed  into  the  midst  of  theai. 
Love,  and  insulted  heaven,  lent  me  their  assist- 
hnce  :  thy  presence  strengthened  my  avenging 
arm.  I  flew^  to  thy  succour :  I  bore  down  aU 
before  me.  One  moment  more  and  I  had 
saved  thee!  They  had  just  dragged  thee  through 
the  sacred  gate  :  I  saw  no  more  of  thee. 
Grief  weighed  me  down  :  despair  unmanned 
my  soul.  Furious^  distracted,  I  fell  upon  them. 
1  sustained,  for  a  while,  the  unequal  combat* 
The  violence  of  my  strokes  shivered  my  very- 
arms.  Exhausted,  at  length,  and  overpowered 
by  numbers,  I  sunk  upon  the  outraged  relics 
of  my  ancestors.*  !My  blood  and  my  tears  were 
blended  with  their  profaned  bodies,  with  those 
of  thy  expiring    companions,   with  the    very 

garlands 

•  The  Peruvians   deposited   ia   the  Temple  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  seme  cf  their  kings. 
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garlands,  with  which  thy  hands  were  to  have 
adorned  my  brow,  and  which  those  liands  had. 
so  exquisitely  woven.  A  deadly  chill  seized  my 
senses.  A  dimness  came  over  my  eyes;  they 
closed.  I  ceased  to  live,  without  ceasing  to  love 
thee. 

Doubtless,  my  dear  Z ilia,  it  was  love,  and  the 
ho|  e  of  avenging  thee,  tb.at  restored  me  ta 
lite.  I  found  myself  in  my  palace,  surrounded 
b}'  my  attendants.  Tury  succeeded  my  weak- 
ness. The  air  resounded  with  my  terrible  cries,  t 
seized  my  arms  :  I  urged  my  guards  on  to  ven- 
C!;eance.  '^Perish,"  cried  I,  **'periL^h  the  im- 
pious barbarians!  they  have  profaned  our  sanc- 
tuaries. Arm  !  arm  !  atiack  !  let  us  destroy 
these  cruel  monsters."  Nothing  could  appease 
my  rage.  But  when  the  Capa-Inca,  my  ho- 
noured father,  apprized  of  my  fury,  assured  me 
that  I  should  again  behold  thee,  that  thy  days, 
■were  in  safety,  that  we  should  still  be  united  ; 
what  joy*  what  new  transports,  took  possession 
of  mv  soul  !  O,  mv  dear  Zilia  !  can  a  heart  be 
susceptible  of  so  much  pleasure  ? 

A  base  passion  for  a  vile  metal  alone  brought 
the  barbarians  into  these  places,     ]\]y   father 

knew 
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knew  their  object  and  has  satisfied  them.  They 
will  depart,  at  length,  loaded  ^vith  his  presents, 
as  sooQ  as  they  shall  have  restored  thee  to  my 
wishes.  These  people,  softened  by  that  gold, 
alike  instrnmental  in  arming  them  against  us, 
and  concihating  their  friendships  are  for  ever 
now  expressing  their  gratitude  and  respect. 
They  prostrate  themselves  before  rac,  like  our 
Cusipatas  before  the  Sun.  Is  it  possible,  that 
a  wretched  mass  of  matter  can  thus  change  the 
heart  of  man,  and  render  even  barbarians 
the  instruments  of  my  felicity  ?  Is  it  to  a  metal, 
to  monsters,  we  are  indebted,  for  the  suspension 
and  the  ultimate  consummation  of  our  hap- 
piness ? 

Adorable  Zilia  !  light  of  my  soul !  AVhat 
emotions  did  thy  v/ords,  which  so  pathetically 
painted  the  calamity  that  separated  us,  excite 
in  my  breast !  I  was  present  with  thee  in  every 
danger.  My  fury  vras  renewed  j  but  the  assur- 
ances of  thy  tenderness,  so  fondly  intermixed 
with  the  description  of  thy  sufferings^  like  a 
comfortable  balm,  softened  the  wound  it  gave 
me.  Noj  Zilia  ;  no  earthly  possession  can 
equal  the  treasure  of  thy  heart,     All  my  senses 

£  ^  are; 
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are  devoted  to    it.     My  impatience  increases: 
it  consumes  me  :    I  burn  :  I  die. 

Come,  Ziliuy  and  restore  me  to  to  life.  Zilia! 
Zilia  !  O,  that  Lhuama*  would  lend  thee  his 
wings !  That  the  swiftest  lightening  would 
bear  thee  to  my  arms;  while  my  heart,  still  moje 
rapid,  flies  to  meet  thine  ! 

•  The  great  eaglc^of  Pero. 
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HAT !  Zilia  !  is  not  the  earth  annihilated ! 
Does  the-Sun  still  shine  upon  us,  while  fuls- 
hood  and  treason  triumph  in  his  empire  !  Even 
the  virtues  themselves  are  banished  from  my 
distracted  heart;  fury  and  despair  succeed 
them. 

Those  brutal  Spaniards,  who  wcrebold  enough 
to  load  thee  with  fetters,  bat  too  cowardly,  too 
inhuman  to  break  them,  have  dared  to  deceive 
jne.  In  defiance  of  their  promises,  thou  art 
not  restored  to  me, 

E  6  Ya  Jpor 

•  This  letter  was  not  sent  to  ZUk„ 
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Yalpor,  why  dost  thou  slumber  ?  Hurl  all  thy 
vengeance,  turn  thy  destructive  bolts  against 
those  treacherous  monsters  that  usurped  them. 
Lctapoisonous  flame,after  a  thousand  torments, 
reduce  them  to  ashes.  Barbarous  wretches  I 
whose  crime  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of 
their  latest  posterity.*  Perfidious  nation  !  whose 
desolated  cities  should  be  sown  with  stones,  and 
sprinkled  with  blood, f  what  horrors  do  you 
add  to  the  infamy  of  perjury  ! 

Already  have  the  sacred  rays  of  the  Sun  twice 
enli<>litened  his  children,  and  mv  beloved  Zilia 
is  not  restored  to  my  impatient  wishes  !  Those 
eyes,  in  which  my  happiness  should  be  fixed, 
are  at  this  moment  drowned  in  tears.  It  is, 
perhaps,  through  the  most  bitter  tears,  thai 
those  fires  are  darted,  which  consume  my  heart. 
Those  very  arais,  in  which  the  gods  should 
crown  the  most  ardent  affection,  are  still  per- 
haps bound  in  ignominious  chains.  Oh  !  in- 
supportable grief  I     Oh!  distiacting  thought! 

Tremble, 

♦  The  Peruvians  extended  the  punishment  of  this  cilme  to 
the  descendants  of  the  offender. 

•f-  They  destroyed  even  the  cities,  where  public  offender* 
vere  born.  They  covered  the  streets  with  stones,  and  sprinkled 
them  with  blood,  byway  of  malediction. 
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Tremble^  base   mortals!     The  Siin  has  lent  • 
me  his  avenging  powers:  my  injured  love  shall 
render  them  more  fatal. 

By  thee  I  swear,  thou  animating  star,  from 
whom  we  derive  our  souls^*  and  througri  whoiii 
we  exist;  by  th}^  pure  flames^  whose  divine  heat 
now  inspires  me  :  O  Sun!  may  I  never  more 
behold  thy  benign  rays!  plunged  in  hideous 
night,  may  the  grateful  dawn,  that  announces 
thy  return  be  for  ever  shut  out  from  me,if.^;a  does 
not  extirpate  that  impious  race,  who  have  dared 
to  pollute  with  falshood  these  sacred  abodes ! 
Dry  up,  my  dear  Zilia,  thou  unhappy  object  of 
all  my  tenderness,  dry  up  thy  tears.  Sooa 
shalt  thou  see  thv  lover  overthrow  thine  enemies, 
set  thee  free,  and  load  the  perfidious  monsters 
with  thy  chains.  Every  moment  shall  augment 
my  fury  and  their  punishment.  A  cruel  joy 
already  swells  my  heart;  already  I  fancy  my- 
self bathed  in  the  blood  of  perjurers  :  rage  sig- 
nalizes my  love, 

I  go : 

♦  The  Peruvians  considered  the  soul  ai   an  emanation   from 
the  Sun. 
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I  go,  I  will  exceed  them  in  barbarity. 
Their  example  sihall  be  my  guide.  I  fly  to  the 
pursuit.  Zilia,  my  dearest  Zilia,  be  assured  of 
my  victory  :  it  is  thy  cause  and  heaven's  1  has- 
ten to  avenge. 
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LETTER  III. 


->■•-«- 


FROM  3IADRID. 
TO     KANHUISCAP. 

HAT  divinity,  generous  Kanhuiscap,  in 
pity  to  my  woes,  lias  preserved  me  the  blessing 
of  thy  friendship  ?  It  is  then  true,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  bitterest  afflictions,  we  can  enjoy 
some  intervals  of  comfort  ;  and  that,  however 
miserable  ourselves,  we  can  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  Thy  own  hands  are  loaded 
with  fetters,  and  thou  easest  the  weic2:ht  of  thy 
friend's;  thy  own  soul  is  oppressed  with  grief, 
and  thou  lessencbt  die  sorrows  of  my  heart. 

A  stranger,  and  a  captive,  in  these  barbarous 
regions;  thou  makest  me  enjoy  my  own  country. 

Dead 
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B^ad  to  all  other  men,  I  would  live  with  thee 
alone.  It  is  onlj  for  thee,  that  my  distracted 
mind  is  capable  of  expressing  itselF,  and^thatmy 
feeble  hands  occasionally  form  those  knots, 
which,  in  spite  of  our  cruel  enemies,  still  serve 
to  unite  us. 

Thou  must  pardon  me,  Kanhuiscap,  if  love 
the  most  tender,  the  most  ardent,  is  more  frc« 
qucntly  my  theme,  than  friendship  and  revenge. 
The  sweets  of  the  one  may  alleviate  our  trou- 
bles; the  transports  of  the  other  can  make 
us  forget  them.     Every  thing  yields  to  love. 

But  do  not  imagine,  that  the  severest  strokes 

of  fate  can  ever  daunt  my  soul.     When  a  king, 

I  thought  as  a  king  :  now  though  a  slave^  I  think 

not  as  a  slave.  1  thirst  for  vengeance,  for  sweet, 

but  hopeless  vengeance.     Fain  would  I  change 

both  thy  lot  and  my  own  :    1  can  only   deplore 

them. 

Go;     die.      They  transport    us  into  a  new 

world;  and,  in  spite  of  my  entreaties,  they  di- 
vide us.  Our  tyrants  become  jealous  of  our 
friendship.  Inured  to  wickedness^  how  can 
they  do  otherwise  than  fear  virtue  I 

Was 
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Was  it  thus,  Kanhuiscap^  that  day  should 
have  ended,  on  which  thy  valour  and  mine,  and 
above  all,  my  love,  should  have  rendered  me, 
by  triumphing  over  my  enemies,  worthy  of  the 
hand  that  armed  me,  of  that  bright  star  which 
gave  me  birth,  of  thy  admiration  ?  that  day,  on 
which  the  Sun,  who  abominates  perjury,  ought 
to  have  avenged  his  children,  have  gorged  them 
with  the  smoking  flesh  of  these  monsters, 
and  drenched  t'hem  with  their  hateful 
blood  r* 

Was  it  thus  I  was  to  vindicate  the  gods  of 
Ziha  ?  Zilia^  wlio^  consumed  by  the  most 
ardent  love,  yet  burns  in  fetters,  which  I 
cannot  break!      Zilia,  whom  impious   ravish- 

ers ■ — Ch    gods  !     banish   far     from    me 

these  dreadful  id  eas-^ — What  do  I  say?  No, 
Kanhuiscap;  the  gods  themselves  cannot  efface 
their  impression  from  my  mind.  I  no  long- 
er behold  Ziiia  :  a  cruel  clement  divides 
us.     Perhaps  her  afiliction^  our   eneaiies,  the 

waves 

•  The  Peruvians  ate  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,    and    drank 
their  blcod,  with  which  the.  women  rubbed  the    biea^t,  when  ■. 
they  suckled. 
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waves A  mortal    stroke   pierces  my   heart.' 

I  sink,  my  friend,  under  tlie  pressure  of  my 
woes.  My  </«/;?os  drop  from  my  bands.  Zili^ 
—my  beloved  Zilia  ■    '     " 


LETTEPv 
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LETTER  IV, 


ro    KAXHUISCAP. 

Jl  AITHFUL  Annul,  tby  quipos  for  a  moment 
quieted  my  fears,  but  they  could  not  remove 
them.  Frightful  images  continuaJlj  succeed 
that  healing  balm,  which  thy  friendship  diffuses 
over  my  woes.  I  behold  every  instant  my  Zilia 
in  chains,  the  Sun  outraged,  his  temples  pro- 
faned. 1  see  my  father  bending  under  the 
weight  of  irons,  as  well  as  years  :  I  see  my 
country  desolated.  I  exist  only  in  my  grief; 
every  thing  conspires  to  increase  it,  The 
shades  of  night  present  to  my  mind  nothing  but 
dreadful  visions.     la  vain  sleep  invites  me  to 
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a  respite  from  my  troubles:  ia  its  arms  I  find 
only  torments.  Tliis  very  night  Zilla  again 
appeared  before  me.  Theliorrorsof  death  were 
depictedcn  lier  countenance.  My  name  seemed^ 
to  escape  her  pale,  dying  lips.  I  saw  it  traced 
upon  the  rjuipos,  while  she  had  yet  the  power  of 
holding  them.  Strange  barbarians,  whose  arms 
were  stained  with  blood,  bore  her,  in  the  midst 
of  flames,  of  tumult,  and  of  cries,  out  of  one  of 
those  enorm.ous  machines,  that  conveyed  us. 
They  appeared  to  present  her  in  triumph  to 
their  hideous  chief;  when,  in  an  instant,  the 
sca,mouniing  to  lh.e  skies,  exhibited  to  my  view 
nothing  but  waves  of  blood,  floating  bodies,  vast 
fragments  of  wood,  (partly  consumed^  fires,  and 
devourins;  flames. 

In  vain  do  I  attempt  to  banish  from  my  mind 
these  melancholy  thoughts :  they  are,  alas  ^ 
too  forcibly  imprinted.  Nothing  alleviates 
my  grief:  every  thing  conduces  to  aug- 
ment it.  I  loathe  the  very  air  I  breathe.  I 
complain  to  the  waves  that  they  did  not  swal- 
low me  up.  I  complain  to  the  gods  that  they 
suffer  me  still  to  live.  Would  their  goodness, 
le$3.cruel;  permit  me  to  forsake  the  light;  could 

I. 
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I  dispose  of  that  portion  of  the  divinity  which 
they  imparted  to  me;  were  it  not  a  homble 
crime  for  a  mortal  to  destroy  the  work  of 
the  deity ;  ought  my  weakness  to  be  con- 
demned ?  should  my  soul,  Kanhuiscap,  be 
doomed  to  "wander  in  the  air?  JSIy  troubles 
would  be  at  an  end.-~But  what  do  I  say? 
Every  day  brings  a  new  misfortune. 

Receive,  oh  Kajihuiscap  !  receive  in  thj-  bo- 
som my  sorrowful  complaints:  pity  and  relieve 
them.  Inform  thyself,  if  possible,  of  the  lot  of 
Zilia ;  while  my  distracted  heart  demands  her 
of  the  godsj  of  all  nature^  of  myself, 
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LETTER  Y 


TO    KANIIUISCAP. 

xVJLAY  the  divine  rays,  that  give  us  life,  warm 
thecy  Kankuiscap,  v/iih  their  gentle  fire  I  Thou 
hast  awakened  in  my  heart  the  most  flattering 
hope.  Fiom  the  progress  thou  hast  already 
made  in  the  Spanish  language,  thou  art  enabled 
to  collect,  that  the  first  vessels  w^hich  are  ex- 
pected on  the  coast  where  thou  dwellest,  come 
from  the  land  of  the  Sun.  By  them  thou  wilt 
learn  the  fate  of  the  only  object  for  whom  I 
breathe.  Judge,  my  esteemed  friend,  with  what 
impatience  I  look  forward  to  the  news  of  their 
arrival.    Often  have  I  already  pictured  to  Jiij- 

self 
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self  the  extent  of  my  felicity.  Zilia's  lot  was 
revealed  to  me,  I  saw  ber,  I  see  heryet,  restored 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Sun,  and  oppressed  with 
no  other  grief,  than  my  absence  excited.  1  see 
ber,  embelHshing  the  altars  of  that  god,  no  less 
"svitb  her  beauty,  than  the  works  of  her  hands. 
As  a  precious  flower,  which,  still  agitated  by 
the  breeze  after  the  storm  has  subsided,  admits 
the  rays  of  the  returning.  Sun,  while  the  water 
-that  covers  it  serves  only  to  increase  its  lustre  ; 
so  Zilia  seems  more  beautiful,  and  dear  to  my 
heart.  Sometimes  she  appears  to  me  like  the 
Sun,  whose  dazzling  beams,  after  a  long  ^inter- 
mission, more  sensibly  affect  the  sight,  and  an- 
nounce to  us  the  return  of  a  fine  dav.  At 
others,  I  fancy  myself  at  her  feet  1  feel  the 
the  same  anxiety,  emotion^  pleasure,  respect, 
-tenderness,  in  short,  every  other  sensation  I 
experienced,  when  I  really  enjoyed  her  pre- 
■sence :  I  feel  even  those,  Kanhuhcap,  with 
which  her  own  heart  was  agitated.  The  illusion 
is  rivetted  to  my  goul;  and  vet  how  delightful 
to  indulge  it !  My  real  evils  are  effaced  by  ima- 
ginary pleasures.  I  see  Zilia  happy  :  my  feli- 
city is  complete. 

Oh 
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Oh>  mj^  dear  Kafihuiscap  !  do  not  disayjpom't 
a  hope  which  constitutes  my  bhss,  and  which 
mav  be  destroj-ed  by  impatience  alone.  Let 
not  the  least  delay,  my  generous  friend,  inter- 
cept my  happiness.  May  thy  quipos,  knotted 
by  the  hands  of  gladness,  be  wafted  to  me  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  !  May  the  most  exquisite 
perfumes,  in  return  for  thy  friendship,  be  eter- 
nally diffused  over  thy  gentle  head  I 
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LETTER  VL 


TO    KAXIIUISCAP. 

-OlH,  my  friend !   \viih  what  delicious  water 
h^st  thou  extinguished  the  cruel  fire  that  con- 
sumed my  heart !     Those  anxieties  which  eter- 
nally distracted^  that  grief  which  overwhelmed 
me,  thou  hast  caused  to  be  succeeded  by  joy 
and    tranquilht3\       I    shall   soon  then    again 
see  my  beloved  Zilia,      O,  happiness   almost 
unhoped  for  !     But  she  is  still  absent  from  me. 
Oh,  cruel  separation  !     In  vain  my  heart  springs 
to  meet  her  :   in  vain  my  soul  flies  to  mix  with 
hers.     There  is  still  enough  iefc  to  make  me 
sensible  of  her  absence. 
VOL  II,  Soon 


SooB  sliall  I  again  behold  her;  yet  that  com- 
forthig  reflection,  far  from  calming  ni}^  in- 
fjuietudes,  augments  my  impatience.  Sepa- 
rated from  my  lite  itself,  conceive  the  torments 
I  endure.  Every  instant  do  I  expire  :  I  breathe 
again  only  to  wish-  As  the  hunter,  who,  by 
lunning  to  allay,  provokes  the  thirst  that  de- 
vours him ;  so  does  my  hope  irritate  the  flame  that 
consumes  me.  The  nearer  I  am  to  the  posses- 
sion of  my  Z'diay  my" apprehensions  of  losing 
her  become  the  more  liyel}'.  How  often,my  faith- 
ful friend,  have  we  already  been  separated  by  a 
single  moment !  and  that  cruel  moment,  in  the 
midst  of  my  felicity,  I  still  dread. 

To  an  element,  equally  merciless  and  incon- 
;5tant,  all  that  is  dear  to  me  is  consigned. 
Ydlia^  thou  4;eilest  me,  quits  the  empire  of  the 
Sun,  to  visit  these  hateful  regions.  Long  tossed 
upon  the  waves  before  she  can  reach  me,  what 
dangers,  alas  !  will  she  not  have  to  encounter! 
and  how  many  more  shall  I  not   have  to  fear 

for  her  : But  whither  does  my  passion  hurry 

me  ?  I  am  anticipating  evils,when  every  thing 
presages  happiness  j    happiness,   whose    very 

idea— 
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idea  ■■Ah,  Kanhuiscap !  what  joy!  what 
sensation,  till  then  unknown— All  my  facukies 
clisunite,  in  order  to  partake  an  equal  pleasure. 
ZiUa  is  presented  to  my  eyes.  I  hear  the  ten- 
der accents,  pf  her  voice;  I  embrace  her.  I 
die. 
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TO    KAXHUISCAP. 


JLF,  subject  to  vicissitude,  any  thing,  KauJiuis^ 
caj>,  could  interrupt  my  joy,  the  lime,  to  whith 
thoji  rePerrest  the  completion  of  my  happiness, 
coud  certa-'ily  diminish  it.  Before  that  period 
t\v\  es>  i.iC  Sun  nu,st  a  hundred  r.mes  eniighten 
the  world  !  Before  tl  e  expiration  of  that  im- 
mense space  of  tin  e  ZiUa  cannot  possibly  be 
restored  to  my  arms  ! 

iMiondship  strives  in  vain  to  mitiojate  the  ri- 
gor.r  of  my  fate.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  re- 
lax mv  in; patience. 
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Alonzo^  \vhom  the  unjust  Capa-Tnca  of  the 
Spaniards  has  placed  with  ray  father  upon  the 
^  throne  of  the  Sun;  jilo)izOi  to  whose  charge 
the  Spaniards  have  committed  me,endeavoursin 
vain  to  dissipate  my  grief.  The  friendship  he 
shews  me.  Ins  observations  upon  the  manners 
of  his  countrymen,  the  amusements  with 
which  he  seeks  to  divert  my  mind,  the  re- 
jections to  which  I  abandon  myself,  serve 
only  to  suspend  the  oppression  of  my  soul. 

Severed  from  the  adorable  Zilia,  my  affliction 
had  hitherto  prevented  me  from  noticing  the 
objects  that  surround  me.  I  saw^  I  anticipated 
nothing  but  adversity.  I  seemed^  as  it  were,  to 
feci  a  pleasure  in  my  misfortunes.  I  ceased  to 
exist.  How  then  could  1  observe  any  thina-* 
But  no  sooner  did  I  dedicate  those  moments  to 
joy,  which  were  due  to  it  from  love,  than  my 
sight  was  restored  to  me.  What  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  eyes  !  Can  I  describe  lo 
thee  how  much  it  continues  to  surprise  me:  I 
find  myself  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  world,  the 
existence  even  of  which  I  never  had  suspected. 
I  meet  with  men  like  myself.     An  equal  asto- 
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nisliment  seizes  both.  Our  eager  looks  are 
rivetted  to  each  other.  A  croud  of  people, 
incessantly  bustling  and  movinir  round  in  the 
same  space,  in  which  fate  seems  to  have  con- 
fined them:  oihcrrs, who  arc  seldom  seen,  and 
who  are  distiocuished  from  the  laborious  part 
only  by  their  idleness ;  tumults,  cries,  quarrels^ 
frays,  frightful  noises,  and  continual  confusion, 
these  were  the  first  things  I  was  capable  of 
discerning. 

My  eyes,  distracted  by  a  variety  of  objects^ 
could  notdistinu;uish  anv  I  soon  became  sensible 
of  it.  1  therefore  resolved  to  confine  mvobservati- 
ons,and  began  b\'ieflccilBgon  what  immediately 
struck  me.  It  was  ihus,ihaL.'^/o»:o'cS  house  became 
the  seat  of  m^'tlioughts.  The  Spaniards,  I  see  in 
It,  appeared  to  me  an  object  sufficiently  impor- 
tant lo  detain  niv  attention,  and  enable  me  to 
ibrm  a  judgment,  from  their  dispositions,  of 
tliC  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Alonzo^  who  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  our  empire,  and  who  is 
necessarily  acquainted  with  our  customs  and 
]anG:ua2:e,  assists  mc  in  mv  researches.  This 
sincere  friend,  untainted  with  the  prejudices  of 
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Ins  nation^  frequently  points  out  to  me  tlielr 
folly  and  extraviigancc.  <^  Behold  that  grave 
man/'  said  he,  the  other  dav,  "  whom  from 
his  haughty  looks^  his  curled  mustachios,  his 
deep-crowned  cap,  and  numerous  retinue,  you 
would  take  for  another//w-'7^?/«-CV/;ac.*He  is  no- 
thing but  a  Cuhipata,  who  promised  our  Pacha^ 
camac  to  be  humble,  meek,  and  poor.  That 
person  you  see  there  (whom  the  liquor  he  is 
taking  in  such  plentiful  draughts  will  not  pre- 
sently leave  the  slightest  trace  of  reason)  is  a 
judge,  who  in  the  course  of  an  hour  is  to  decide 
upon  the  lives  or  property  of  a  dozen  citizens. 
Observe  this  man,  who  is  more  enamoured  of 
of  himself,  thanof  theladv  with  whom  he  is  so 
earnestly  engaged  ;  who  is  ready  to  sink  under 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  perfumed  dress 
he  wears;  who  speaks  with  such  emotion  of  the 
least  trifle;  whose  debaucheries  have  sunk  his 
eyes,  turned  bis  face  pale,  and  destroyed 
even  his  voice;  he  is  a  warrior,  who  is  about 
to  lead  into  the  field  an  arm}'  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men." 

f4  It 

*  The  name  of  the  great  contjueror  of  PenA 
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It  is  thus,  Kanhuiscapi  that,  withthe  assistance 
o^  JlonzOy  I  dissipate  at  times  the  inquietudes 
that  consume  me.  But,  alas !  how  momentary 
the  lelief!  The  amusements  of  the  mind  unir 
versally  give  way  to  the  affections  of  the 
heart. 
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LETTER  VIIL 


TO   KANHUI5CAP. 


JL  HE  observations,  which  Alonzo  led  me  to 
make  upon  the  characters  of  his  fellow- citizens, 
do  not  hinder  me  from  occasionally  glancing 
at  his  own.  Though  an  admirer  of  the  virtues 
of  this  sincere  friend,  I  cannot  ibrbear  notic- 
ing his  foibles.  Wise,  generous,  and  brave,  he 
is  nevertheless  weak,  and  gives  into  t(  e  follies 
which  he  condemns  in  others.  •*  Behold  that 
respectable  and  formidable  warrior,**  said  he 
to  me  ;  *  that  firm  defender  of  his  country, 
that  man,  who  can  command  thousands  by  a 
single  look     he  is  a  slave  in  his  own  house, 

and 
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find  subservient  to  the  most  trifling  caprices  of 
his  wife."  Scarce  had  Alonzo  uttered  these 
"words,  when  Zulmira  entered.  From  the  impe- 
rious air  which  she  assumed,  and  the  tender 
caresses  of  her  father,  1  was  persuaded  that 
Jhnzo,  with  respect  to  his  daughter,  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  situation  as  the  warrior, 
whose  iraphcit  submission  to  the  humour  of  liis 
wife  he  had  just  been  condemning.  Do  not 
imagine,  that  he  is  the  only  Spaniard,  who  does 
not  excuse  in  others  his  own  weaknesses.  I 
was  walking  the  other  day  in  a  public  garden, 
where  I  distinguished  in  the  croud  a  little  mon- 
ster. He  was  about  the  size  of  a  Vicunna.^  His 
legs  were  shaped  like  m^Amai  uc  ;t  and  his  head 
was  so  sunk  between  his  shoulders,  that  he 
could  hardly  turn  it.  I  could  not  help  commise- 
rating the  lot  of  this  unfortunate  object,when  my 
attention  was  suddenly  called  off  by  loud  peals 
of  langhter.  I  directed  my  eyes  to  the  spot 
whence  they  proceeded.  Judge  my  surprise 
on  discovering,  that  it  was  a  man,  nearly  as  de- 
formed 

*  A  kind  of  Indian  goaC. 
•^.  Th«  Indian  adder* 
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formed  as  the  other,  wlio  was  ridiculing  the 
figure  of  the  little  monster,  and  exposing  its 
singularity  to  the  company.  Is  it  possible  we 
can  be  so  blind  to  our  own  faults^  even  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  are  remarking  the  same 
in  others  !  Is  it  possible,  that  the  highest 
pitch  of  virtue  can  become  a  failing  !  Alonzo, 
governed  as  he  is  by  his  daughter^  were  unpar- 
donable if  he  did  not  love  her. 

Heaven  has  endowed  her  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination,  an  amiable  person,  and  with  beaut}'-. 
The  complacency  of  her  deportment,  the  ten- 
derness of  her  looks  (notwithstanding  the  fire 
that  animates  them)  the  superior  brightness  oF 
her  complexion,  persuade  me  she  has  a  heart 
susceptible,  but  proud  ;  meek,  but  impatient 
in  the  most  trifling  of  her  wishes. 

What  a  difference,  my  friend,  between  her 
ondZilia!  Zilia  !  who,  almost  unconscious 
of  her  beauty,  would  conceal  it  from  the  eyes 
of  all  but  her  conqueror  :  she,  who  is  guided  by 
modesty  and  candour,  and  whose  heart,  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  most  pure  and  tender  love, 
equally  disclaims  the  suggestions  of  pride,  and 
despises  the  shifts  of  art:   she,  who  knows  no 
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other  means  to  captivate,  but  to  love  :  she,  in 

short Whkil  fierce  flame  consumes  my  soul! 

Z  ilia  J  my  beloved  Zilia  !  wilt  thou  never  be 
resloied  to  me  ?  What  cruel  cause  still  retards 
our  felicity?  Are  the  gods  jealous  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  mortal  ?  Ah,  my  dear  friend  !  if  the 
swceis  of  love  are  reserved  to  them  only,  why 
do  they  make  us  sensible  to  the  power  of 
beauty?  Or,  why,  being  the  rulers  of  our  hearts, 
do  they  suffer  us  to  aim  at  aa  interdicted 
happiness  ? 
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LETTER  IX. 


TO    KANHUISCAP.. 

W^ITHOUT  some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
tongue^the  observations  excited  by^/or?:o,  could 
not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  pointj  and  those 
•svhich  I  indulge  myself  could  be  but  superficial. 
Desirous  to  divert  my  impatience,  I  requested  I 
misjht  have  a  master  to  instruct  me  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  proficiency  I  have  cilreadymade  ena- 
bles me  to  mix  in  conversations,to  examine  more 
minutely  the  genius  and  character  of  a   nation, 
that  seems  to  have  been  created  only  for  the 
destruction  of  the  earth,  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing,  it  affects  to  bt  the   ornament.     At  first 
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I  imagined^  that  these  ambitious  savages,  (who- 
are  employed  in  contriving  miseries  for  people 
to  whom  thev  are  stranixers)  drank  nothins:  but 
blood,  saw  the  Sun  only  through  a  thick  smoke, 
and  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  forg;e  instiu- 
ments  of  death;  for  thou  knowest  as  well  as 
myself,  that  the  thunder  with  which  they  struck 
us  was  invented  by  them.  I  expected  to  have 
met  with  in  their  cities  nothing  but  artificers 
of  thunder,  soldiers  training  up  to  the  course 
and  to  the  field,  princes  stained  with  the  blood 
they  had  already  shed,  and  braving,  to  shed 
more,  the  most  scorching  heats,  the  most  incle- 
ment ?=ea«ons,  fatigue,  and  death  itself- 

TIkju  wilt  easily  conceive  my  surprise,  when^ 
instead  of  that  theatre  of  blood  which  my  ima- 
gination had  painted,  I  beheld  the  throne  of 
mercy. 

These  people,  who  I  think  are  cruel  only  to 
us,  appear  actuated  by  principles  of  gentleness 
and  benevolence.  The  citizens  seem  ta  be 
united  by  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship.  They 
never  meet  without  exchanging  marks  o(  es- 
teem, of  amity,  and  even  respect.  These  sen- 
timents sparkle  in  their  eyes,  and  regulate  their 

bodies. 
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bodies.  They  bow  down  before  each  oiher> 
In  short,  from  their  continual  embraces,  one 
might  rather  take  them  for  one  family  happily 
cemented,  than  a  whole  nation. 

Tliose  warriors,  who  appeared  to  us  so  formid- 
able, are  here  no  other  than  old  men,  more 
pleasing  than  the  rest;  or  young  persons,  gay, 
gentle,  and  obliging.  A  certain  effeminacy 
which  distinguishes  all  their  actions,  the  inte- 
rest that  the  least  trifle  excites  in  them,  the 
pleasures  which  form  their  whole  study,  and  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  which  they  betray, 
would  incline  me  to  believe  that  they  have  twa 
souls,  one  for  society,  and  the  other  for  war. 

But,  oh  I  what  a  real  difference  !  Thou  hast 
seen  them,  my  friend,  carry  into  the  bosom  of 
our  desolated  country,  horror,  dismay,  and 
death.  The  groans  of  our  wives  expiring  under 
their  blows,  the  venerable  age  of  our  fathers, 
the  pitiful  cries  which  the  tender  organs  of  oui^ 
children  were  scarcely  capable  of  producing, 
the  majesty  of  our  altars,  the  pious  awe  that 
surrounds  them,  all  conspired  but  to  inflame 
their  brutal  barbarity. 
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I  now  behold  them  worshipping  the  very 
charms  they  had  defaced,  paying  respect  to  age, 
stretching  ont  a  fostering  hand  to  infancy,  and 
venerating  the  shrines  they  had  profaned.  Is 
it  possible,  Kanhuiscap^  that  these  can  be  the 
same  men  ? 
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LETTER  X. 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 


X  HE  morel  reflect  on  the  capricious  character 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  less  able  am  I  to  dis- 
cover the  source  whence  it  proceeds.  This  na- 
tion appears  to  be  governed  by  one  general 
principle.  It  has,  Jaowever,  a  divinity  nearly 
of  the  same  name,  called7'as/e.  A  select  number 

of  worshippers  sacrifice  every  thing  to  it,  even 
their  tranqnillicy.  There  is  one  class,,  however, 
(and  which  is  the  most  sincere)  that  does  not 
even  know  what  this  god  means :  wliile  the  form- 
er, more  conceited,  gives  definitions  of  it,  equally 
unintelligible  to  others  and  themselves.  Ac- 
V  cording 
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cording  to  many,  it  is  a  divinity  that  does  not- 
the  less  exist,  because  it  is  invisible.  Everyone 
ought  to  i'etl  Its  inspirations.  AA  e  must  agree 
with  the  sculptor,  tliat  it  is  concealed  under  a 
hideous  mask,  whicli  appears  to  flutter  upon 
the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  which  a  little  child 
prettily  enchains  with  a  garland  of  flowers.  A 
certain  description  of  men,  who  are  here  called 
petit-maitreSfWiW  each  oblige  you  tosavjlhat  this 
god  is  rather  to  be  found  in  his  waistcoat,  than 
in  that  of  his  equals;  and  the  proof  he  brings 
(which  you  cannot  refuse)  is,  that  he  wears  his- 
waistcoat  more  or   less  open  than  others. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  see  an  edifice,  ot 
•which  a  very  extraordinary  account  had  beerw. 
given  me. I  no  sooner  came  within  sight  of  it,thaii 
I  observed  at  the  gate  two  parties  of  Spaniards, 
that  seemed  to  be  at  open  war  with  each  other.  I 
asked  a  person  who  attended  me,  what  was  the 
subject  of  their  dispute.  "  It  is,*'  said  he,  '^  a, 
matter  of  infinite  importance.  They  are  busy 
in  deciding  the  reputation  of  this  tem- 
ple, and  the  rank  it  is  to  hold  in  future 
ages.  Those  people,  you  see,  are  connois- 
seurs. One  side  contends;  that  it  is  a  mere  in- 
mass. 
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mass  ofatone^remaikable  only  for  its  enormous 
size:  while  the  other  insists,  that  this  edifice  is 
by  no  means  enormous,  and  that  it  displays  in  all 
its  parts  the  most  refined  taste." 

Having;  quitted  these  connoisseurs,  I  entered 
the  temple.  I  had  gone  but  a  few  steps,  before 
I  observed,  painted  upon  the  wall,  the  figure  of 
a  venerable  old  man,  whose  majestic  and  no- 
ble features  commanded  respect.  He  appeared 
to  be  borne  upon  the  winds,  and  surrounded  by 
winged  infants,  whose  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards the  earth.  ^'^  Whom  does  that  picture 
represent  r"  said  1.  '« It  is  the  picture/'  replied 
an  old  CusipatOf  (after  several  times  bowing 
to  the  ground)  "  of  the  lord  of  the  universe,  who 
by  one  breath  produced  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing. But,'*  cried  he  suddenly,  ^'have  you 
remarked  the  precious  stones  wiiich  cover  this^ 
altar?"  He  had  not  concluded  these  words, 
before  the  beauty  of  one  of  them  had  already 
struck  me.  It  represented  a  man,  v/hose  head 
was  encircled  with  laurel.  I  immediately  beg- 
ged to  knowwhatthatman  was,  who  had  merited 
a  place  by  the  side  of  a  deity.  "  It  is,"  said  the 
Cus?pata{\\iih  a  smile  upon  his  countenance) 

tlie 
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*^the  head  of  the  most  cruel  and  despicable- 
prince  that  ever  lived."  This  answer  threw 
me  into  a  series  of  reflections,  which  the  want 
of  words  prevented  me  from  expressing.  Re- 
covered, in  some  measure,  from  my  amazement, 
I  was  retiring  with  respectful  steps  out  of  the 
temple,  when  another  object  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. 1  perceived  covered  with  dust,  in  the 
obscurest  place  of  all,  the  head  of  an  old  man. 
He  had  neither  the  majesty  nor  the  countenance 
of  the  former.  What  was  mv  astonishment,  on 
being  told,  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  the  same 
God,  the  creator  of  all  things!  The  little  re- 
spect, which  the  Cusipata  seemed  to  have  for 
this  picture,  prevented  me  from  believing  him, 
and  I  came  away  full  of  indignation  at  this 
impostor. 

Is  it  possible,  Kanhuhcap^  that  the  same  men,  | 
in  the  same  place,  should  trample  under  foot  i 
the  very  god  whom  they  adore !  , 

This  is  not  the  only  absurdity,  peculiar  (o  the 
Spaniards  :  time  frequently  betrays  them  into 
a  variety  of  others. 

Why  do  they  destrov  a  palace, which  promised 
from  its  strength^  to  stand  at  least  another  cen- 
tury I 
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tirry  ?  Because,  say  they,  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
-the  present  taste.  It  was  a  master-piece  in  its 
•time,  aud  built  at  a  vast  e.xpence  :  but,  in  these 
days,  ii  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Though  the  nation,  in  general,  is  a  slave  to 
this  pretended  taste,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  individual  should  possess  it.  There  are 
people  of  taste  here,  who  make  others  pay  dearly 
for  that  which  caprice  ascribes  to  them.  Alonzo 
remarked  to  me,the  other  day,one  of  those  men, 
who  have  the  credit  of  dressing  with  a  certain 
elegance,  which  is  looked  upon,  by  his  account, 
as  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  As  a  con- 
trast to  him,  he  shewed  me  at  the  same  time 
another,  who  was  remarkable  for  having  no 
taste  at  all.  1  was  doubting  in  whose  favour  to 
decide,  when  the  company  settled  the  point  by 
laughing  heartily  at  both.  V/hence,  the  only 
real  difference  I  could  discover  between  the 
man  who  has  taste,  and  him  who  has  none,  is, 
that  they  deviate  alike  from  nature,  but  by  two 
diffc^rent  ways;  and  that  this  god, which  they  call 
Ta^te^  takes  up  his  abode,  sometimes  at  the  end 
o,f  one  of  these  roads,  and  sometimes  of  the 
other.     Unhappy  then   the  man  who  pursues 

njt 
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not  the  right  path  ?  He  is  derided  and  de- 
spised ;  till  this  god,  by  changing  his  abode, 
puts  it  in  his  power>  at  the  moment  when  he 
least  dreams  of  it,  to  treat  others  in  the  same 
manner. 

Yet,  Ka}ihuiscap,  according  to  the  Spaniards, ' 
nothing  is  less  variable  than  taste;  and  if  it 
has  so  often  changed,  it  is  onl}^  because  their 
ancestors  were  unacquainted  with  that  which 
constitutes  true  taste.  Strongly  do  I  suspect, 
that  the  same  charge  will  descend  to  the  last 
of  their  posterity. 
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LETTER  XL 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 

^^AN  I,  Kanhuiscap,  express  to  thee  my  as- 
tonishment, when  I  found  that  in  this  country, 
which  I  thought  was  inhabited  by  virtue  itself, 
the  people  are  virtuous  only  by  constraint.  It 
is  the  fear  of  punishment  and  of  death,  that 
alone  inspires  them  with  those  sentiments, 
which  I  conceived  nature  had  en 2, raved  in 
everv  heart.  There  are  here  immense  volumes, 
entirely  filled  with  prohibitory  laws.  There  is  no 
crime,  however  horrible,  that  has  not  its  pre* 
scribed  punishment;  its  punishment  do  I  say? 
nay,  even  its  precedent.     Yes  5  it  is  less  indeed 

an 
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an   anticipa^ins:  princip^«.   than    examples   of 
enormities,  that  clictateu  the  laws  which  prohibit 
them.     Tojudc^e  by  these  IcUvs,  is  there  a  single 
crime  which  the  S{»aniaids  have  not  committed? 
Ihey  have  a  god,  whom  they  have  blaspheii.ed, 
a  king,   whom    tliey    have    outraged,   a   faith, 
which  they  have  violated.     They  love,  tlie}'  re- 
spect., and   yet  destroy  each  other.     '1  hey  are 
friends,  and  they  betray  ,•  they  are  cemented  by 
their  reliG:ion,    and     ^et   detest    one    another, 
AVhere  then,  I  am   continually  asking  myself, 
where  is  that  harmony,  which  at  first  I   tuund 
amongst    them?    that    charming  bond,    with 
which  friendship  seemed  to  unite  their  hearts  ? 
Can  I  suppose,  that  it  was  formed  only  through, 
fear,   or  through  interest  ?     But  what   amazes 
ine  most  of  all  is  the  existence  of  laws.     What ! 
that  a  people,  who  could  violate  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  nature,  and  stifle  her  voicej  would  suf- 
fer  themselves  to  be  governed    by  the   feeble 
voice  of  their  ancestors !     That  these   people, 
like  their  Hamas,  could   open  their  mouths  to 
receive  the  bit,  offered  them  by  a  man  whose 
equal  they  had  just  murdered!     Ah   Kanhuh"  \ 
cap,  how  wretched  is  the  prince,    who   reigns 
over  such  a  people!     How  many  snares  has  he 

to 
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to  avoid  !     He  must  be  virtuous,  if  he  wishes  to 

preserve  his  authority  ;   and  vice  is  continually 

before  his  eyes.     Perjury  surrounds  him  ;   pride 

goes  before  him  ;  perfidy,  with  downcast  looks, 

follows  his  footsteps;    he  never  beholds   truth, 

but  by  the  false  glare  of  the  torch  of  envy. 

Such   is  the  true  picture  of  the  croud  that 
surrounds   the  prince,  and  which  is  called   the 
Court.     The   nearer   we   approach  the  throne^ 
the   further  we  recede  from   virtue.     We  there 
see  a  vile  sycophant  next  to  the  defender  of  his 
country  ;     a  buffoon   by  the  side  of  the   ablest 
minister;    while  perjury,  escaped  from  the  pu- 
nishment    it     deserves,    usurps    the    rank   of 
probity  :   and  yet,  it  is  in    the   midst  of  these 
happy  criminals^  that   the   king  dispenses  jus- 
tice.    There,    it  should  seem,  indeed,  that   the 
Jaws  are  taught  only  by  those  who  violate  them. 
The  judgment  that  condemns  one   criminal  is 
often  signed  by  another.     Tor,  however  rigor- 
ous the  laws  may  be,  they  are  not  equally  so  to 
all.     In  the  closet  of  a  judge,  a  beautiful  woman 
falling  in  tears  at  his  feet,  or  a  man  who  brings 
with  him  several  pieces  of  gold,  can  make  the 
most  guilty  pure;  while  the  innocent  expire  in 
torjLiire. 
VOL.  II.  G  Ah; 
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Abj  Kanhuiscap  !  how  happy  are  the  child- 
ren of  the  Sun,  whom  viitue  alone  presides 
over!  Strangers  to  vice,  they  fear  no  punish- 
ment; and  as  virtue  is  their  judge,  nature  i« 
their  only  law. 
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LETTER  XIL 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 

JL  HE  first  point  of  view^  in  which  we  consider 
things,  is  seldom  the  most  just.  What  adiiTer- 
•ence,  iifl«/(w/sc«p, between  this  people,  and  what 
they  at  first  appeared  to  me  !  All  their  virtue  is 
nothing  but  a  light  veil,  through  which  we  dis- 
tinguish the-features  of  those,  who  wish  to  con« 
ceal  themselves.  Under  the  dazzlincr brightness 
of  their  fairest  actions,  one  may  always  discover 
the  seeds  of  some  vice :  like  the  rays  of  the  Sun, 
which^  while  they  seem  to  give  a  new  lustre  to 
the  colour  of  the  rose,  enable  us  more  clearly 
to  discern  the  thorns  beneath. 

c  2  Aft 
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An  insupportable  pride  is  the  source  of  that 
amiable  union,  which  had  charmed  me  so  much 
at  first.  Thosetender  embraces,  that  constrained 
respect,  proceed  from  the  same  principle.  The 
least  inflexion  of  the  body  is  here  regarded  as  a 
duty,  which  is  due  aloneto  rank  and  friendship; 
"while  the  basest  characters  in  this  kingdom, 
those,  who  have  the  strongest  prejudices  and 
aversions,  mutually  render  to  each  other  ihis 
ftdse  homage. 

A  great  man  passes  before  you  ;  he  takes  off 
his  hat;  this  is  an  honour :  he  smiles  upon  you; 
this  is  a  favour.  But  it  is  not  considered,  that 
this  honourable  sjilute,  this  courteous  smile, 
must  be  purchased  by  a  thousand  pains  and  sub- 
missions :  nay,  it  is  necessary  to  become  a  slave, 
in  order  to  obtain  honours. 

Pride  has  here  another  veil,  namely,  gravity; 
that  varnish,  which  gives  an  air  of  reason  to  the 
most  absurd  actions.  The  same  person  would 
be  highly  respected  and  esteemed,  were  he  weak 
enough  to  restrain  his  vivacity,  who,  how- 
ever distinguished  for  his  prudence  and  his 
wisdom,  is  regarded  as   a  fool.     To  be  wise   is 

nothing;  to  appear  so,  every  thing. 

**That 
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"Til at  man/'  said  Alouzo  to  me  the  other 
day,  '^  whose  U^lents  and  discretion  correspond 
with  the  heniguity  that  is  painted  upon  his 
countenance  ;  that  almost  universal  genius 
has  been  excKided  from  the  most  impoitant 
offices,  for  having  once  been  betrayed  into  a 
laugh." 

TliOu  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  Kan- 
hia'scop^  that  they  commit  here  tlie  most  extra- 
vao-ant  absurdities  with  the  utmost  carelessness. 

o 

So  that  this  affected  uravitv  makes  but  little  im- 
pression  upon  me.  I  percei\e  the  vanity  of  him. 
who  assumes  it;and  the  more  he  esteems  himself, 
the  more  I  despise  him.  Are  merit  and  cheer- 
fulness, then^  incompatible  wiiii  each  other  f 
No;  reason  never  suffcis  by  pleasures,  which 
the  soul  alone   eniovs. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


TO    KAXHUISCAr. 

jL  cannot  help  repeating  to  thee,  Kanhuh* 
cap,  that  there  appears  to  be  something  iindefi- 
nable  in  the  character  of  the  Spaniards.  Every 
day  produces  some  fresh  absurdity.  What,  for 
instance,  wilt  thou  think  of  the  following? 
These  people  have  a  God  whom  they  worship : 
but  so  far  from  making  him  any  offerings,  it  is 
this  God   that  nourishes  them.*     No  Curatasf 

are 

•  It  ij  necessa'^y  to  rem  irk,  that  it  Is  a  Peruvian  who  Is  Tpeak- 
ing,  and  who  has  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  our  worship. 

+  Statues  of  dlfFeicnt  metals,  and  diffcrent/y  dre.sed,  which 
the  Peruvians  placed  in  the  temples,  by  way  cf  tokens  to  cx- 
pieas  the  wants  of  those  who  offered  them. 
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are  found  in  their  temples,  as  symbols  of  theif 
wants.     In  short,  there  are  certain  times  in  the 
day,  when  the  temples  might  be  taken  for  de- 
serted palaces. 

Some  old  women,  however,  remain  in  them  al- 
most the  whole  day.  The  air  of  devotion  which 
they  assume,  and  the  tears  they  shed>  at  first 
prepossessed  me  in  their  favour ;  while  the  con- 
tempt, with  which  they  were  treated,  surprised 
and  afFected  me.  Alonzo  soon  convinced  me 
of  my  error.  ^^  How  little,'**  said  he,  "  are  you 
acquainted  with  these  women,  who  have  gained 
your  esteem  !  One  of  those  you  see  is  hired  by 
abandoned  females  to  barter  their  charms. 
That  other  sacrifices  her  fortune  and  trenquillity 
to  the  ruin  of  her  family." 

Unnatural  mothers!  Some  intrust  their  chil- 
dren to  people,  to  whom  they  would  not  intrust 
the  most  trifling  jewel,  that  they  may  come  here 
and  adore  a  God,  who,  as  they  themselves  ad- 
mit, enjoins  nothing  so  strongly  as  the  educa- 
tion of  those  very  children. 

Others,  out  of  conceit  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  (merely  because  they  can  no  longer 
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enjoy  them)  here,  in  the  presence  of  theii  GocK 
n)ake  a  virtue  of  vices  which  they  hitve  disco- 
\ered  in  others. 

How  difhcuh  is  it,  Knnhuiscap,  for  these  bar- 
barous nations  tube  consistent  with  theniseh^es  ! 
Kor  can  tlieir  religion  be  more  easily  reconciled 
\\\\\\  nature.  The  conduct  of  their  god, in  respect 
to  them  J  is  no  less  capricious  than  theirs  towards 
lijm,* 

7hev  acknowlcdofe.  wlili  us,  a  God  CreatoFr 
l^c  differs  it  is  true  fioin  ours,  being  nothing 
but  a  tvieie  substance;  or,  to  «ipeak  more  properly, 
an  asseiijblage  of  all  perfections.  Ko  limits  can 
be  prescribed  to  his  power;  no  variation  can  be 
io;put,ed  lo  hiju.  \\  isdom^*  goodness, ^justice, 
omnipotence,  and  immutability,  compo>e  his 
Cissence.  7  his  God  always  did  exist,  and  will 
exist  to  eternity.  Such  is  the  definition^  which 
the  C/^5//;«/^/6  of  this  countjy  have  given  me  of 
hinij  who  are  ignorant  of  uothing  that  has  hap- 
pened since,  or  even  before,  the  creation  of 
the  world. 

It 

*   It  must  be  rcrnembcrsJ,  th/oushout,  that   a  Peruvian   ia 
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It  was  this  God,  who  placed  mankind  upon 
llie   earth,  as  in  a  garden   of  pleasure.        He 
plunged  them  afierwards  into  an   abyss  of  mi- 
series and  pains;    and  then  he  destroyed  ihem. 
One  man  was  however  saved  from  the  general 
wreck;  who  repeopled  ihe    earth  with   a  race, 
still  more  wicked  than    the  former.     Yet  God, 
instead  of  punishing  them,  chose  from  amongst 
them  a  certain  number,    to  whom  he  dictated 
hij  laws,  and  promised  to  send   his   Son.     But 
'this  ungrateful  people,  forgetting  the  goodness 
of  God,  sacrificed  that  Son,  the  dearest  pledge 
of  his  tenderness.     Having  brought  upon  them- 
selves, by  so  foul  a  crime,  the  displeasure  of  God, 
this  nation  experienced   the  effect  of  his  ven- 
geance.    Wanderir:g  incessantly  from  country 
to  country^  the  whole  universe  became  a  witness, 
of  its  chastisement.     It  was   upon  other  men 
(till  then  more  worthy  of  divine  vrratli)  that  this 
Son,  so  long  promised,  lavished  his  beneficence. 
Itv.as  for    them  he  iriSiituted  nevv'  laws,  which 
ditfered  butjn  fe v.' instances  from  the  former. 

Such,  my  wise  friend,  was  the  conduct  of  that.' 
God  towards  mankind.     How  is  it  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  essence  r  He  is  omnipotent,imix)ii- 

G  5  table. 
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t?b]e.  He  created  these  people  to  make  them 
happy ;  and  yet  no  real  good  exejDpts  them 
from  the  infirmities  of  human  natuie.  He 
Avibhesthem  to  be  happy;  while  his  laws  pro- 
hibit the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  which 
he  has  made  for  them>  and  for  which  they  them- 
selves are  made.  He  is  just;  and  3'et  he  does 
not  punish  in  the  children  the  same  crimes, 
\vliich  he  punished  so  severely  in  the  fathers. 
He  is  good  ;  and  his  mercy  is  exhausted  almost 
as  soon  as  his  severitv. 

Impressed  as  they  are  with  the  goodness,  om- 
nipotence, and  wisdom  of  this  God,  thou  wilt  be- 
lieve perhaps,  Ka/ihuiscap,  that  the  Spaniards 
are  faiihful  to  his  laws,  and  implicitly  obey 
tiicm.  If  such  be  thy  opinion,  how  art  thou 
deceived  !  Abandoned  continually,  and  with- 
out scruple,  to  vices  prohibited  by  those  laws, 
they  make  it  appear,  either  that  the  justice  of 
tliis  God,  in  not  punishing  the  actions  which  he 
forbids,  is  too  h  mi  ted  ;  or,  that  his  will  is  too  se- 
vere in  forbidding  actions,  which  his  goodness 
withholds  liim  from  punishing. 
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LETTER  XIV 


TO    KANHUISCAP, 

JL  HOU  mayest  possibly  have  thought,  mj 
faithful  friend,  that  time  has  at  length  abated 
the  impatience  which  consumed  my  heait.  I 
excuse  thv  error;  I  was  myself  the  cause  of  i^. 
The  reflections,  to  which  thou  hast  seea  me 
abandon  myself  of  late,  could  in  thy  opinion 
proceed  only  from  a  tranquil  soul.  Do  not  in- 
dulge an  error  that  wrongs  ine.  Impatience 
ofien  borrows  from  ii  seeming  tranquilliiy  tl^e 
most  cruel  weapons.  1  know  it  too  well  by  ex- 
perience. My  mind  contemplated  with  a  doubt- 
ful eye  the .  different   objects   that  surrounded 
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me;  but  my  lieart  was  no  less  a  prey  to  impa- 
tience. Zilia,  ever  present  to  my  sight,  nou- 
rislied  mv  anxietv.even  in  those  moments, when 
my  philosophy  appeared  to  thee  to  promise  me 
consolation. 

The    sciences    and  study   may    occasionally 
divert,   but  they  cannot   extinguish   the  affec- 
tions  of  the  soul;     and   had  they  indeed  that 
power,  how  could  they  repress  the  ardour  of  a 
passion,  founded  upon    virtue,  and  ratified  by 
reason?     My  love, thou  knowest,  is  not  one  of 
those  transient  vapours,  engendered  by  caprice, 
and  which  it  dissipates  the  next  minute.     Rea- 
son, that  taught  me  to  know  my  heart,  told  me 
it  was  formed  for  the  purest  affection.     By  the 
light  of  its  torch  I  first  perceived  Love.     Could 
1  forbear  following  it  ?     It  shewed  me  beauty 
in  Zilia*s  ^y^"^:     ^t  made  me  sensible   of  her 
power,  her  charms,  and  my  felicity ;  and  so  far 
i'rom  opposing    my  happiness,    reason,    I  was 
taught  by  reason  itself,  frequently  consisted  only 
in   exciting  pleasures,  and  securing    thv^    per- 
manency of  their  enjoyment. 

Judge  then,  Kanhuiscap,  whether  philoFophy 
were  capable  of  diminishing  my  passion.     The 
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reflections  I  make  upon  the  manners  of  the 
Spanish  women  serve  but  to  increase  it.  The 
disparity  of  virtue,  of  beauty,  of  affection,,  which 
I  remark  between  them  and  Z//?"«,  only  renders 
our  separation  the  more  cruel  and  distressing. 

That  native  simplicity,  that  amiable  frankness, 
those  soft  transports  to  which  she  gave  up   her 
soul,  are  here  veils  only  to    cover  licentiousness 
and  perfidy.     To  conceal  the  most  lively  ardour, 
in  order  to  evince  that  which  they  do  not  feel, 
go  far  from  being  punished  as  a  vice,  is  consi- 
dered a  great  talent.     To  attempt  pleasing  an 
individual  is  a  crime;   not  to  please  all,  a  dis- 
grace.    Such  are  the  principles  of  virtue^  that 
they  instil  into  the  hearts  of  the  women   here. 
As  soon  as  one  of  them  has  the  happiness  (if  it 
be  a  happiness)  to  be  distinguished  as  a  beauty, 
she  must  prepare  herself  to  receive  the  homage 
of  a  croud  of  adorers,  whose  worship  she  is    to 
reward  by  at  least  one  glance   of  the  eye  every 
day.      When  the  person,  thus  distinguished,  is 
what  they  call  a  coquette^  the  first  step  she  takes 
is  to  find  out  the  richest  of  her  admirers.     This 
done,  her  whole  study,  every  allurement  must  be 
exercised  to  ensnare  him.     She  succeeds;  she 
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marries  him;  and  then  she  consults  Iier  hf^art. 
Her  beauty  now  assumes  a  new  lustre.  She 
goes  every  day  into  the  temples  and  public 
places;  where,  throui^li  a  veil  that  saves  her 
blushes  and  her  downcast  looks,  she  surveys 
with  confidence  the  faithful  croud. 

Alvaiez  and  Pedro  soon  divide  her  heart. 
Shehcsi'aies  between  them:  she  decides  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former,  conceals  her  choice  from 
both,  and  still  suffers  them  to  sigh  on.  Without 
discouraging  Pcdro^  she  makes  yl Ivarcz  happy : 
she  grows  tired  of  him,  and  returns  to  F(dro, 
whom  she  shortly  after  abandons  for  another. 
This  is  not  the  most  arduous  of  her  enterprises. 
She  must  persuade  all  the  world  that  she  loves 
her  husband,  and  must  make  him  sensible  of 
his  happiness,  in  possessing  so  afFeciionate^  so 
discreet  a  wile. 

The  public  has  also  a  duty  to  perform,  which 
it  does  with  great  exactness;  that  is,  to  remind 
the  hubband  that  he  is  married  to  a  fine 
>voman. 

These  contagious  examples  seem  even  to  have 
affected  the  heart  of  ^ulmira.  I  tliinlc,  that 
ihoirgh  yetachild,  she  is  tainted  with  the  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  ambition  of  pleasing.  The  mor;l  trlfiiiig 
of  her  iictiong,  the  most  Cxireless  of  iier  looks, 
betray  a  something  that  seems  to  come  from  the 
heart.  Her  conversations  abound  in  compliments 
her  eyes  are  languishing,  and  her  plaintive  voice 
is  lost  frequently  in  tender  sighs. 

Tims  it  is,  Kanhuiscap,  that,  by  different 
mysteries,  virtue  has  liere  the  appearance  of 
vice,-  while  vice  is  concealed  under  the  rrKisk 
of  virtue. 
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LETTER  XV. 


TO    KAXIIUISCAP. 


TliUTH,  ^vhich  still  amazes  me  !  O 
surprising  depth  of  knowledge!  The  Sun, 
Kanliuucav,  that  master-piece  of  nature^  the 
earth,*  tliat  fruitful  mother^  are  not  divinities* 
A  Creator  different  from  ours  produced  them  ; 
and  bv  a  single  look  he  can  destroy  them. 
Confounded  in  a  vast  chaos,  enveloped  in  an 
indigested  matter^  he  drew,  from  the  bosom  of 
confusion,  these  luminous  stars  and  the   people 

^vho 
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who  adore  them.  To  all  matter  he  gave  a  prolific 
virtue.  At  his  voice^  tlie  Sun  clifTused  light : 
the  moon  received  his  rays,  and  transmitted 
them  to  us.  The  earth  brought  forth,  and 
nourished  by  its  moisture,  those  trees  and  ani- 
inals  we  worship.  The  sea,  which  a  God  only 
could  subdue,  affords  us  fish  for  our  sustenance  ; 
and  man,  created  lord  of  the  universe,  reigned 
over  every  creature. 

These  are  the  mysteries,  my  dear  friend,  from 
©ur  ignorance  of  which  proceeded  all  our  ca- 
lamities. Had  we  known  (acquainted  like  the 
Spaniards  with  the  secrets  of  nature)  that  the 
thunder,  which  they  hurled  upon  usjwas  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  matter,  contained  within  the 
bowels  of  our  own  country;  that  Yalpor  even, 
that  terrible  god,  was  a  mere  vapour  which  the 
earth  produced,  and  whose  fall  was  directed  by 
chance  ;  that  those  fierce  Hamas,  which  flew 
before  us,  could  have  been  made  tractable  to 
our  will;  had  we  known  these  things,  should 
we,  the  peaceful  w^itnesses  of  the  greatness  of 
our  ancestors,  should  we  tamely  have  served  as 
a  triumph  to  these  barbarians? 
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It  should  seein  indeed,  Kanhuiscap,  that  no- 
thing in  nature  is  concealed  from  these  people. 
Her  most  secret  actions  are  known  to  them. 
They  penetrate  equally  into  the  highest  hea- 
vens, and  the  most  profound  abyss.  Nor  does 
it  any  longer  appear  in  the  power  of  nature  to 
change  what  they  have  once  foreseen. 
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LE^fTER  XVL 


TO     KANHUISCAP. 

^OULD  I  have  supposed,  Kanhuhcapt 
that  these  people, whom  reason  itself  appears  to 
enli2:hten,  should  be  slaves  to  the  sentiments  of 
their  ancestors?  An  opinion  once  adopted, 
however  erroneous  it  may  be,  must  be  impli- 
citly pursued.  It  cannot  be  disputed  without 
the  risk  of  being  taxed,,  at  least,  with  singu- 
larity. 

^Natural  sense,  that  voice  so  distinct  which 
we  continually  hear;  that  blazing  torch,  is  ex- 
tinguished by  a  prejudice  ;  a  tyrant,  who, 
though  detested,  is  not  the  less  formidable ;  a 

cheat 


cbeai,  \vhich,  though  understood,  is  not  the 
less  dangerous.  This  t3'rant,  however^  migh 
be  easily  subdued,  were  lie  not  in  league  with- 
one,  still  more  dangerous  than  himself,  namely, 
superstition.  It  is  this  false  light,  which  guides 
most  of  the  people  here,  which  makes  them 
prefer  fabulous  opinions  to  the  force  of  truth. 
A  man,  who  shall  frequent  the  temples  several 
limes  a  day,  let  him  but  assume  an  hypocritical 
and  constrained  countenance,  to  whatever  vice 
he  may  be  addicted,  whatever  crime  he  may 
commit,  will  be  generally  esteemed  :  while  the 
most  virtuous,  who  shall  have  thrown  otT  the 
yoke  of  prejudice^  will  meet  only  with  con* 
tenipt.  The  man  of  sense  must  not  listen  to 
prejudices.  The  man,  without  prejudice,  passes 
Ijcre  for  a  man  without  piety.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  be  what  they  call  zcise  :  to  this  must  be> 
added  the  title  of  devout,  or  they  confer  on  you 
that  of  projiigate.  The  distributers  of  the 
public  esteem,  those  men  so  despicable  in  them- 
selves, never  admit  of  an  intermediate  class. 
To  be  neither  devout,  nor  profligate,  is  to  them 
a  paradox.  Such  a  man  appears  to  their  de- 
luded eyes  a  kind  of  amphibious  animal. 

The 
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The  Spaniards  have  two  divinities^  on.e  that 
presides  over  virtue,  and  the  otlier  over  vice. 
If  without  affectation,  you  content  yourself  with, 
sacrificing  inwardly  to  the  former,  they  very 
soon  accuse  you  of  worshipping  the  latter.  It 
is  not  that  the  empire  of  virtue  is  despotic. 
Her  subjects  have  much  to  dread  from  the 
divinity  of  vice.  They  are  always  obliged  to 
appear  in  public  with  weapons  fit  to  encounter 
him,  and  which  are  frequently  unable  to  oppose 
him  with  success.  A  man  w'as  taken  up  the  other 
day,who  had  been  guilty  of  several  crimes;  and  it 
was  publicly  declared,  that  the  devil  must  have 
seduced  him  to  the  practice  of  such  enormi- 
ties. He  wore  about  his  neck,  however,  a  sort  of 
cord,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Cusi- 
patas  to  the  god  of  virtue.  In  one  hand  he  held 
another cord^strung  with  certain beads,which  hail 
the  pov.er  of  driving  away  the  instigator  of  his 
crimes  :  and,  in  the  other  hand,  the  da2:2:er 
that  he  had   used  in  committing  them. 

I  was  yesterday  taken  to  a  large  place,  where 
a  prodigious  number  of  people  seemed  transport- 
:ed  withjoy,  on  beholding  several  of  their  fellow- 
creatures 
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creatures  burnt  alive.  From  tbe  strange  dresses 
worn  by  the  unhappy  sufferers,and  the  air  of  satis* 
faction  betrayed  by  the  sacrificers  (who  led  them 
as  it  were  in  triumph)!  concluded  they  were  vic- 
tims^ which  these  savagts  were  offering  to  their 
Gods.  What  was  my  astonishment  on  learning, 
that  the  God  of  these  barbarians  abominated 
the  shedding,  not  only  of  human  blood,  but  that 
of  beasts !  With  what  horror  was  I  seized  when 
I  reflected,  that  it  was  to  the  God  of  mercy 
these  depraved  priests  were  making  such  odious 
sacrifices  !  Do  these  Cusipatas  design  by  them 
to  appease  their  God  ?  Should  not  the  expia- 
tion be  still  more  displeasing  to  him,  than  the 
crimes  which  incensed  him  against  thein  ?  Oh, 
Kanhuiscap,  Vfhai  a  deplorable  infatuation  ! 
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LETTER  XVII. 


■^•-^ 


TO    KA>rHUISCAP. 


HAT  thirst  after  kno^\'ledge,  my  faithful 
friend,  which  thou  betrayest,  equally  pleases 
and  perplexes  me.  Thou  askest  me  for  proofs 
and  explanations  of  those  discoveries,  which  I 
communicated  to  thee.  Thy  doubts  are  ex- 
cusable; but  I  cannot  satisfy  what  ihou  re- 
quirest.  A  short  time  since  I  could  have  done 
it.  1  had  less  difficulty  in  conceiving  things, 
than  in  coniraittini^;  them  to  writing  ;  while  ray 
mind, more  ready  than  my  hand,  found  convic- 
tion where  it  now  finds  nothing  but  uncertainty. 
Two  days  ago,  the  earth  appeared  to  me  to   be 

round: 
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round  :  to  day  I  am  told  that  it  is  flat.  Of 
these  two  ideas  my  reason  admits  only  one  that 
is  indisputable;  which  is,  that  the  earth  cannot 
be,  at  the  same  time,  both  flat  and  round.  Thus 
it  is,  that  error  is  frequently  the  instrument  of 
conviction. 

A  few  davs  since,  I  was  told  bv  one  of  those 
men  the}' call  philosophers,  that  the  Sun  moves 
round  tlie  earth.  I  believed  it:  he  proved  it  to 
me.  Another  came  soon  after,  and  told  me  the 
reverse.  1  sent  for  the  former,  and  took  upon 
myself  to  decide  the  point  between  them.  By 
what  1  could  collect  from  their  argun^.ents,  it 
■were  possible  for  both  those  planets  to  make 
this  revolution  ;  and  that  the  ancestor  of  one  of 
the  disputants  was  an  AlguaziL 

This  is  all  the  information  I  acquired  from 
my  acquaintance  with  these  people,  whose 
learning  at  first  amazed  me.  The  particular 
respect  that  is  shewn  them  is  one  of  those  things, 
which  excite  my  astonishment.  Is  it  possible^ 
that  so  enlisfhtened  a  nation  should  entertain 
su<:h  a  high  esteem  for  persons,  who  have  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  thinking !     They  must 
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certainly    consider  reason  as   something'"  very 
uncommon. 

A  man  has  a  singular  way  of  thinking,  says 
little,  never  laughs,  is  always  disputing;  poor, 
yet  proud,  he  cannot  distinguish  himself  by 
costly  clothes;  he  supplies  this  defect,  and  makes 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  rags.  This  is  a  phi- 
losopher, and  he  is  privileged  to  be  assuming. 

Another,  who  is  young,  would  turn  philoso- 
phy into  a  court-lady.  He  conceals  her  under 
a  rich  garb,  paint,  and  gewgaws.  She  is  a 
lively  coquette,  whose  approach  is  announced 
by  perfumes.  Those,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  judge  from  appearances,  no  longer 
know  her.  The  philosopher  is  a  mere  coxcomb. 
To  suspect  him  of  thinking  were  to  accuse  him 
of  consistency. 

f'  Zaisy"  said  Alonio,  *'  had  the  vapours.  She 
must  furnish  a  pretext.  Philosophy  appeared 
a  plausible  one  to  Zah»  She  omitted  nothing 
that  might  make  her  pass  for  a  philosopher. 
She  fancied  herself  one  already.  Caprice, 
misanthropy,  and  pride,  helped  her  to  that 
distinction.     JNothing  was  now  wanting,  but  to 
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find  a  lover 'as  singular  as  herself.    She  sue-. 
cceded. 

Zais  and  her  lover  form  an  academy.  Their 
castle  is  an  observatory.  Though  far  advanced 
in  years,  Zais,  in  her  garden,  is  Flora:  in  her 
balcony,  she  is  Urania,  Of  her  lover,  equally 
fantastical  and  disagreeable,  she  makes  a  per- 
fect Celadon.  What  is  wanting  to  complete  so 
ridiculous  a  scene  ?     Spectators." 

Philosophy,  Kanhuiscap,  is  here  less  the  art  of 
thinking,  than  the  art  of  thinking  extrava- 
gantly. All  the  world  are  philosophers.  To 
appear  so,  however,  is  not,  as  thou  perceivest^ 
a  very  easy  raatter. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


TO    KAXHUISCAP» 


T  all  that  strikes  me  with  astonishment, 
Kanhuiscap,  nothing  surprises  me  more,  than 
the  conduct  ofthe Spaniards  towards  their  wives. 
The  great  pains  they  take  to  conceal  them  under 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  clothes  would  ahnost 
persuade  me,  that  they  are  rather  ravishers  than 
husbands.  What  reason  could  they  have  for 
it,  but  the  fear,  least  the  rightful  owners  should 
claim  the  property,  which  they  had  stolen  from 
them  ?  What  shame  do  thev  find  in  adornin^ 
themselves  with  the  gifts  of  love  r 
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These  barbarians  are  strangers  to  the  pleasure 
of  being  seen  in  company  with  those  they  love^ 
of  mauitestiiig  tothe  whole  universe  the  excel- 
lence of  their  choice,  or  the  value  of  their  con- 
quests, of  burning  in  public  with  those  fires^ 
Avhich  were  kindled  in  private,  and  of  witnessing 
in  a  thousand  hearts  the  perpetuity  of  that 
homage,  which  one  alone  is  incapable  of  paying 
to  beauty.  Zilia!  O  my  detivZiUa  f  Unjust  and 
cruel  gods,  why  do  you  still  deprive  me  of  her 
sight  ?  My  looks,  rivetted  to  hers  by  tenderness 
and  pleasure,  should  teach  these  uncivilized 
men,  that  there  are  no  ornaments  more  precious 
than  the  chains  of  love. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  jealous}',  which 
urges  the  Spaniards  thus  to  conceal  their  wives; 
or  rather,  the  perfidy  of  the  wives,  which  im- 
poses upon  the  husbands  this  tyranny.  The 
conjugal  oath  is  that  which  is  sworn  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Can  we  therefore  be  surprised 
that  it  is  so  little  kept?  Two  rich  heirs  are 
daily  to  be  found  here,  that  marry  without 
the  least  attachment,  live  together  without 
affection,  and  part  without  regret.  This  si- 
tuation is  more  unhappy,  than  thou  mayest  per- 
haps 
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"wives  is  not  a  happiness,  it  is  an  infelicity  to  be 
hated  by  them. 

Chastityj  which  is  enjoined  by  their  religions 
is  not  more  scrupulously  observed  than  conju- 
gal affection,  or,  at  least  only  in  appearance. 

There  are  here,  as  in  the  city  of  the  Sun, 
\irgins  consecrated  to  the  divinity.  They  con- 
verse, however,  familiarly  with  the  men,  and 
are  separated  from  them  only  by  a  grate.  Yet 
1  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  this  separa- 
tion ;  for,  if  the}'  have  power  enough  to  preserve 
their  virtue,  in  spite  of  their  continual  intercourse 
with  men,  of  what  service  is  a  grate  ?  And  if 
]-ove  once  enters  into  their  hearts,  how  weak 
must  be  the  resistance  of  a  separation  that  in- 
flames it,  and  which  suffers  the  eyes  to  act,  and. 
the  heart  to  speak  ! 

A  kind  of  Cusipaias  are  assiduous  in  their-" 
attendance  upon  these  virgins,  who  are  called. 
nuns;  while  under  the  specious  mask  of  in- 
spiring them  with  principles  of  the  purest  de- 
votion, they  create  and  cherish  in  them  those 
sentiments  of  love,  to  which  they  are  a  prey. 
Art,  which  appears  to  be  banished  from  their 
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breasts,  is  not^  however,  from  their  chess  and 
their  actions.  A  certain  fold  which  the  veil 
must  assume,  a  downcast  look,  and  a  studied 
altitude,  are  sufficient  to  employ,  for  one  fourth 
of  a  year,  the  time,  the  pains,  and  even 
the  vigils  of  a  nun.  The  eyes  of  a  nun  too 
are  more  inteihgent  than  those  of  others. 
They  are  a  picture  which  represents  every 
sentiment  of  the  heart.  Tenderness,  innocence, 
languor,  rage,  grief,  despair,  and  pleasure, 
are  all  there  expressed;  and  if  the  curtain  is 
dropped  for  a  moment  over  the  painting,  it  is 
only  to  give  time  for  another  to  supply  its 
place.  AVhat  a  dilTcrence  between  the  prcced* 
irg  look  of  a  nun,  and  that  which  succeeds  it  I 
AW  this  management^  however,  is  the  work  of 
one  man.  A  Cusipata  has  the  s'^' crlnienacnce 
of  a  house  of  vireins^  '^r^^.\^  is  desirous  to  please 
\ll]Z,  iHey  become  coquettes  J  and  the  director, 
how  unpolished  soever  he  may  be,  is  himself 
obliged  to  assume  an  air  of  coquetry.  Grati- 
tude exacts  it  from  him:  while,  sure  of  pleas- 
in"-,  he  contrives  new  schemes  to  conciliate 
affection.  He  succeeds :  he  becomes,  at  length, 
as  it  were,  adored.    Thou  wilt  be  able  thyself 

to 
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to  judge  by  the  following  circumstance.  I 
have  been  told,  that  one  of  these  virsins 
covered  the  head  of  an  image  of  the  divinity  of 
this  country  with  the  hair  of  a  monk.  I  have 
likewise  seen  a  letter,  written  by  a  nun  to 
Father  T  j  to  the  following  effect: 


"  Jesus,  my  father,  how  unjust  are  you! 
God  is  my  witness,  that  father  Ange  does  not  for 
a  moment  occupy  my  thoughts;  and  that,  far 
from  being  charmed  to  ecstasy  by  his  sermon 
(with  which  you  reproach  me)  during  the 
whole  of  his  discourse,  my  heart  and  my  mind 
were  devoted  to  you  only.  Yes,  my  father, 
one  single  word  from  your  lips  makes  a  stronger 
impression  upon  my  heart,  on  that  heart  you 
so  little  know,  than  all  that  father  ^,'/^e  could 
say  to  me  for  whole  years,  even  though  it  were 
in    jNIadame's    little    parlour,   and    he    fancied 

liimseif  talking  with  her If  my  eyes  seemed 

to  sparkle,  it  was  because  I  was  with  you  v/hile 
he  was  preaching.  O,  could  you  dive  into  my 
soul,  that  you  might  satisfy  yourself  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  write !     Yet  you  came  to  the 
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parlour,  and  never  even  asked  for  me.  Should 
you  have  forgot  me  ?  Did  3'ou  no  longer  re- 
member———You  did  not  yesterday  once  look 
at  me  dming  prayers.  Would  heaven  afflict 
me  to  that  degree,  as  to  deprive  me  of  the  con- 
solations which  I  receive  from  you?  In  the 
name  of  God,  father,  do  not  forsake  me  in  that 
lamentable  state,  in  which  I  am  plunged. 
Wretched  and  reduced,  I  deserve  at  least  your 
pity ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  compassion  on  me, 
you  will  shortly  scarcely  know  the  unfoitunate 
TJieresa*- 

Vou   will   receive   from  the  keeper   of  our 
turning-box  an  almond   cake  of  my  making. 
I  enclose,  in  this  letter,  a  billet  that  sister  A 
wrote  to  father  Don  X  I  contrived   to 

intercept  it.  It  will  afford  you,  I  think,  some 
amusement.     Ah!    that  The  bell  rings. 

Adieu." 


After  this,  Kcnihuiscap,  thou,  must  admit,  that 
the  Spaniards  are  no  less  ridiculous  in  their 
amours,  than  remorseless  in  their  cruelties. 
AIqhzq^^  I  believe,   is  the  only  house,  where 

good 
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good  sense  and  integrity  reign,     I  know  not' 
what    to  tliink,  however,    of  Zulmira*s  looks. 
They  are  too  tender  to  be  wholly  the  effect  of  art^ 
and  too  studied  to  proceed  from  the  souL. 
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LETTER  XIX. 


TO    KANHUISCAP, 

JL  O  think  is  a  trade ;  to  knaw  ourselves,  a 
talent.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man,  Kanhuis" 
cap,  to  read  his  own  heart.  There  is  here  a 
certain  class  of  philosophers,  who  alone  possess 
that  privilege ;  or  rather,  the  art  of  confounding 
this  faculty.  Far  from  devoting  themselves  to 
correct  the  passions,-  they  are  satisfied  with 
merely  knowing  the  source  whence  they  pro- 
ceed ;  and  this  knowledge,  which  should  make 
the  wicked  blush,  serves  only  to  shew  them, 
that  they  have  one  merit  more,  the  unprofitable 
gift  of  discovering  their  faults. 

The  metaphysicians  (as  these  philosophers  are 
called)  diitinguish  in  man  three  principles^  the 

loul^ 
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soul,  the  mind,  and  the  heart;  and  all  their 
skill  goes  only  to  determine^  from  which  of  the 
three  proceeds  such  and  such  action.  This 
point  once  established,  their  pride  is  incon- 
ceivable. Virtue  appears  to  be  no  longer  made 
for  them;  It  is  sufficient  that  they  have,  ascer- 
tained from  whence  it  arises;  hke  those  people, 
who  cannot  fancy  a  liquor,  however  excellent, 
the  moment  thev  know^  that  it  comes  from  a 
countr}'  little  celebrated.   . 

By  the  same  rule,  a  metaphysician,  puffed 
np  with  a  learning  whicli  he  thinks  most  pro- 
found, om»its  no  opportunity  of  displaying  it. 
If  he  writes  to  his  mistress,  his  letter  is  nothing 
but  a  mere  analysis  of  the  least  faculties  of  his 
soul.  The  mistress  considers  herself  obliged  to 
answer  him  in  the  same  style;  and  they  per- 
plex each  other  with  chimerical  distinctions  and 
expressions,  which,  thoiigh  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom, it  does  notrender  intelligible. 

Thy  own  reflections  upon  the  manners  of  the 
Spaniards  will  easily  lead  thee  to  those  I  have 
here  made. 

Would  that  my  heart  were  ^ree,  my  generous 
friend !  I  could  more  forcibly  express  to  thee  those 
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sentiments,  which,  at  present,  are  arranged  in  no 
better  method,  than  an  agitated  mind  is  capable 
of  giving  them.  Tlie  time  approaches,  when  ray 
troubles  will  be  at  an  end.  Zilia  will  at  length 
bless  my  impatient  eyes.  The  very  idea  be- 
wilders my  imagination.  I  fly  to  meet  her.  I 
behold  her  participating  my  anxieties  and  my 
pleasures.  Tears  of  tenderness  flow  down  our 
cheeks.  United  again  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, after  so  many  misfortunes- -What 

a  cruel  pang,  Kafiludscap,  shot  into  my  soul! 
In  what  a  horrible  situation  will  she  find  me ! 
The  wretched  slave  of  a  baibarian  (in  whose 
fetters  she  herself  perhaps  is  bound)  at  the  court 
of  a  haughty  conqueror,  will  she  recollect  hex 
lover?  Can  she  helieve  that  he  still  breathes? 
She  is  in  bondage.  AViil  she  believe^  that  obsta- 
cles, sufficiently  strong,  could — —  Kankuiscap, 
what  ought  I  to  expect  ?  When  I  was  worthy 
of  her,  thou,  cruel  God!  didst  snatch  her  from 
my  arms.  Wilt  thou  sufFerme  to  behold  in  her 
again  only  a  fresh  witness  of  my  humiliation? 
And  thou,  barbarous  element,  that  restorest  to 
me  the  object  of  my  atlectioflp  wilt  thou  restore 
to  me  my  glory  't 
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LETTER 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 

vV  HAT  cruel  power  snatches  me  from  the 
darkness  of  the  grave?  What  deceitful  pity 
makes  me  behold  again  the  loathsome  light  ? 
Tily  misfortunes,  Kauhuiscap  are  renewed  with 
niy  daj's,  and  ray  strength  is  augmented  w^ith 
the  weight  of  my  affliction'  ■  Zilia  is  no 

more Oh,  dreadful  despair !     Oh,  bitter 

remembrance  !     Ziiia  is  no   more  and  I 

still  breathe  !  while  these  hands,  that  my  grief 
ought  to  tie  up,  are  still  capable  of  forming 
those  knots,  which  distraction  suggests,  which 
tears  bedew,  and  which  despair  conveys  to  thee! 

in 
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In  vain  has  the  Sun  performed  one  third  of 
his  course,  since  thou  gavest  the  death-blow  to 
my  heart.  In  vain  has  despondency,  annihi- 
lation, even  to  this  day,  usurped  my  souh  My 
grief,  ineffectually  repressed,  becomes  only  the 
more  lively.  I  have  \ost  Z ilia  !  An  immense 
space  of  time  seems  to  divide  us,  and  I  lose  her 
even  at  this  moment.  The  dreadful  stroke  that 
robbed  me  of  her,  the  treacherous  element 
that  intombsher,  all  present  themselves  to  my 
distracted  mind.  I  see  my  Zilia  floating  on  the 
hateful  waves  ■    The  Sun  is  eclipsed  with 

horror.  The  sea,  which  opens  itself,  conceals 
its  crime  from  that  divinity  ;  but  it  cannot  hide 
it  from  me.  Through  the  waters  I  behold  the 
corpse  of  Zilia — her  eyes —  her  bosom  —  a  livid 

paleness Oh,    my  friend  !  — —  inexorable 

(]eath!- death,  that  flies  from  me!     Gods, 

more  cruel  in  your  .goodness  than  in  your  seve- 
rity! Gods,  who  suffer  me  still  to  live,  will 
you  never  unite  those  whom  you  cannot  divide  ? 

In  vain,  Kanhuiscap^  do  I  call  on  death.  He 
comes  not  to  my  relief:  the  barbarian  is  deaf 
to  my  voice,  and  reserves  his  darts  for  those  who 

avoid  them. 
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Zilia,  my  dear  Zilia,  listen  to  my  cries ;  be- 
hold my  streaming  tears:  thou  art  no  more;  I 
live  only  to  shed  them.     O;  that  I  could  drown 

myself  in  the  bitter  torrent that  I  could 

Thou  art  no  more,  soul  of  my  soul !     Thou  — . 

my  hands   lefuse   me   their  aid my  grief 

overwhelms  me frightful  despair— —tears 

love a  strange  chilness— ^i/fa — 

Kanhuhcap  — »  Zilia  !• 
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LETTER  XXL 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 

JLjLOW  astonished  wilt  thou  be,  Kanhikcap^^ 
when  these  knots,  which  my  hands  are  scarcely 
capable  of  forming,  shall  apprize  thee  I  still 
exist!  ^Jygrief,  my  despair,  the  long  interval 
of  my  silence,  all  conspired  to  tell  thee  I  was  no 
more.  Cease  to  indulge  those  sorrows,  that 
are  due  to  friendship,  to  esteem,  and  to  mis- 
fortune; but  let  not  the  preservation  of  my  days 
make  thee  deplore  my  weakness.  In  vain 
should  my  own  fate  have  been  involved  in  that 
of  Zilia,  The  Gods,  who  should  have  par- 
doned the  crime  which  would  have  terminated 

my- 
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my  existence,  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  com- 
mittirc!:  it. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief,  I  scarcely  perceived 
the  approach  of  a  dissoiuiion,  which  threatened^ 
at  length,  to  put  an  end  to  luy  misiortunes.  I 
fell  into  a  dangerousfit  of  sickness,  which  would 
have  carried  me  to  my  grave,  had  not  the  un- 
welcome assistance  of  Alonzo  protracted  the 
period  of  my  days. 

I  breathe  ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
most  cruel  torments.  In  niy  present  dreadful 
situation,  every  thing  is  irksome  to  me.  The 
fi  iendship  of  Jlonzo,  ihe  grief  oi Ziilmira,  their 
kind  offices,  their  tears,  all  concur  but  to  oppress 
me.  Abstracted  in  the  midst  of'  society,  I 
notice  die  objects  around  me,  only  to  avoid 
them.  May  a  friend  less  unfortunate,  Kanhuis- 
cap,  be  tberev/ard  of  thy  virtue  !  Too  unhappy 
a  lover  to  be  alive  to  the  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship, can  I  relish  its  sv/eets,  when  love  abandons 
me  to  the  most  bitter  anxieties? 
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LETTER  XXII, 


'*>0<— 


.TO    KAXHUISCAF. 


Friendship,  Kanhuiscap,  has  at  length 
restored  me  to  thee,  and  to  mvself.  Too  sen- 
sibly  affected  by  my  grief,  Alonzo  would  dis- 
sipate or  share  it  with  me.  For  this  purpose,  he 
took  me  to  a  country-house,  a  few  miles  from 
^ladrid.  I  had  there  the  satisfaction  of  meet- 
ing with  every  thing,  congenial  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  my  heart.  A  wood,  a  short  distance 
from  Alonzd's  palace,  has  long  been  the  witness 
of  my  secret  sorrows.  Every  object  I  there 
beheld  was  calculated  to  feed  my  despair. 
Tremendous  rocks;  high  mountains,  destitute 

of 
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©f  verdure;  thick  streams,  gliding  over  their 
muddy  beds;  darksome  pines,  whose  gloomy 
branches  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds ;  parched 
grass;  withered  flowers;  ravens,  and  serpents; 
these  were  alone  conscious  to  my  tears. 

AlonzVi  in  spite  of  me,  soon  drew  me  away 
from  these  melancholy  scenes.     Then  it  was  I 
discovered,  how  much  our  troubles  may  be  alle- 
viated by  sympathy,  and  how  much  I  owed  to 
the   tender  solicitude  of  Zulmira  and  Alonzo, 
Where  shall  I  find  colours,  Kanhimcapi  suffi- 
ciently lively  to  paint  to  thee  the  inquietudes, 
which  my  misfortunes  excite  in  them  ?   Zulmira, 
the  tender  Zw//72£rfl.  honours  them  with  her  tears. 
Her  affliction  is  nearly  equal  to  mj^  own.     Pale 
and  dejected,  her  eyes  sympathize  with  mine  ia 
floods  of  grief;  while  Alonzo  deplores  my  ua«. 
happy  fute. 
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LETTER  XXIIL 


TO    KANHtriSCAP, 


(ULMIFIA,  whose  every  care  was  devoted 
to  the  unhappy  Aza ;  Zubnirai  who  shared  my 
misfortunes,  who  trembled  for  my  days,  is  her- 
self almost  no  more.  Every  instant  augments 
her  danger,  and  threatens  her  dissolution. 

Yielding,  at  length,  to  the  tenderness  and 
entreaties  of  her  father, (inconsolable  at  her  feet 
without  the  hope  of  relieving  her)  and  yielding 
perhaps  still  more  to  the  movements  of  her 
own  heart,  Zulmira  spoke.  It  is  I,  it  is  Aza, 
the  perpetual  victim  of  misfortune,  who  has 
given  her  the  mortal  blow ;  it  is  that  wretched 
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J^za,  whose  lacerated  heart  knows  nothin^but 
despair,  and  whose  love  has  converted  the 
whole  mass  of  his  blood  into  a  deadly  poison. 

I  rob  a  father,  and  a  friend,  of  his  darhng 
2ulmira,  She  loves  me;  she  dies.  Atonzo  will 
soon  follow  her.     Zilia  no  Ion 2:er  breathes. 

*'  I  shared  thy  griefs^"  said  the  afflicted  father 
to  me,  **  do  thou  sympathize  in  my  troubles. 
Restore,  unhappy  man,  (whose  sufferings  I  com- 
miserate, even  at  the  very  instant  I  implore 
thee  to  relieve  my  own),  restore  to  me  my  lilei 
and  my  child.  The  most  amiable  of  virtues 
cannot  prejudice  thy  love.  Come;  follow 
me"— At  these  words,  which  were  interrupted 
by  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  led  me  into  his 
daughter's  room.  Affected,  overcome,  I  trem- 
bling entered.  The  paleness  of  death  was 
spread  over  her  countenance ;  but  her  dim  eyes, 
the  moment  she  beheld  me,  recovered  their 
brightness';  ray  presence  seemed  to  give  new 
life  to  the  unfortunate  Zulmira, 

"  I  die,"  said  she  to  me,  with  a  faultering 
voice;  "  I  shall  never  see  thee  more:  that  is 
the  sole  object  of  my  regret.     At  least,  Aza 
ivhile  I  yet  exist;  I  can  tell  thee  how  much  I 

love 
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love  tliee.     I  can  ■  Yes ;  lemember  that 

ZuJmira  carries  with  her  to  the  grave  the  love 
which  she  could  not  conceal  from  thee ;  which, 
her  looks,  her  heart,  have  so  often  expressed; 
and  which  thy  indifference,  at  last  But  I 

cannot  reproach  thee  for  it:  thy  affection 
would  have  proved  thy  inconstancy.  Devoted 
to  another,  death  could  not  tear  thee  from  her ; 
nor  shall  it  ever  deprive  me  of  the  love  I  bear 
thee.  I  prefer  it  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  which 
I  encourage;     of  a    disease  Aza^  " 

She  could  no  more,  hut  stretched  out  her  hand 
towards  me.  Her  strength  failed  her;  her  eyes 
closed.  While  I  was  reproaching  myself  with 
being  the  cause  of  her  death,  and  adding  my 
offices  to  those  of  her  distracted  father,  other 
means  recalled  her  to  life.  Her  eyes  opened  ; 
and  though  yetdimj  they  were  fixed  upon  me, 
and  expressed  the  most  tender  love.  ^*  Aza  / 
Aza  r  she  repeated, ''  do  not  hate  me."  I  threw 
myself  at  her  feet,  melted  with  her  condition. 
A  sudden  joy  gleamed  upon  her  countenance; 
but  unable  to  sustain  the  tumults  of  her  soul, 
she  swooned  again.    They  removed  me  from 

her 
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her  presence,  in  order  to  relieve  the  agitations 
that  destroyed  her. 

What  caiist  thou  tliink^  Kanhuiscap,  of  the 
new  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  me?  Of 
the  cruel  pangs  I  occasion  those,  to  whom  I 
owe  every  thing  ?  This  fresh  grief  is  just  added 
to  the  many,  which  attend  me  in  the  solitary 
deserts,  where  love^  despair,  and  death,  are  mj 
inseparable  companions, 
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LETTER  XXIV, 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 

x3lL0NZ0's  situation^  my  dear  friend,  is 
changed.  The  grief,  which  oppressed  him,  is 
5ucceded  hy  joy.  Zuimira  is  rescued  from  the 
grave.  She  is  no  more  thai  Zuimira,  whom 
pining  had  reduced  to  the  point  of  dissolution. 
Her  eyes,  assuming  their  native  lustre,  reflect 
the  graces  and  beauty  of  her  youth. 

While  I  admire  her  renovated  charms  (canst 
thou  believe  it?)  so  far  from  repeating  to  me 
her  passion,  she  seems  agitated,  on  the  con- 
traryi  at  the   confession  which   escaped   her. 

Her 
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Her  eyes  are  cast  down,  if  they  happen  to  meet 
mine.  Though  my  inquietudes  are  occasionally 
suspended,  alas!  how  momeiitary  is  the  cal  Ji  ! 
ZiliOt  my  dear  Z///V/,  can  1  divest  mysell  (jf  niy 
grief?  Forgive  the  moments  I  have  stolen  tr- mu 
if.  I  will  devote  to  it  hercafier  all  those,  whi  h 
my  misfortune  will  permit  me. 

Do  not  imagine,  Kanhuhcap,  that  the  appre- 
liensions,    which    .^loino  expresses   to  me  f  >r 
Zulmiia,    can   ever  shake    my   constancy,     in 
vain  does  he  represent   to   me  the  empire   of 
^za  over  his  daughter's  heart,  the  joy  that  our 
union  would  give  him,  and  the  inevitable  death 
which  would  attend  onr  separation.     {  resr.nia 
silent  before  this  unhappy  father.     My  heart, 
true  to  the  object  of  my  tenderness,  is  firm  and 
immovable.     No;    in  vain  does  Ahr.no^  ready 
to  depart  for  that  unfortunate  country,  which 
will  never  more  be  visited  by   Zilia,  offer  me 
the  power,  that  his  unjust  sovereign  has  given 
him  over  my  people.     It  were  to  acknowledge  a 
tyrant,  to  exercise  his  authorilv.     Fetters  raav 
bind  mv  arms,  but  they  never  shall  enchain  my 
heart.     I  shall  for  ever  bear  that  hatred  to  the 
^'^L,  II.  I  barbarous 
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bailjuroiis  chief  o  f  tjie  Spaniards,  whicli  I 
owe  the  ruler  of  a  nation,  that  was  the  cause 
of  all  inv  calamities,  and  those  of  mv  un- 
happy  country. 
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LETTLH  XXV. 


X6    KANIiUI.^.CAP. 


-Y  eyes  are  opened^  Kanhmscap,  Tlie  nres 
of  love  yield,  without  beiug  cxtinguislied,  to  the 
torch  of  reason. 

Ohj  immortal  flames  that  consame  my  breast ! 
thou,  whose  dear  image  iiotijing  can  efTace 
from  my  mind  ;  thou,  whom  a  cruel  destiny 
tears  from  me  for  ever;  do  not  be  offended^  if 
the  thirst  of  vengeance  excites  me  to  betray 
you. 

No  longer  tell  me,  Kaulniiscap,  ut  the  duties 
I  owe  to  my  people,  and  to  my  father.  Speak 
to  rae  no  more  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards, 
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Can  I  forget  my  misfortunes,  and  their  crimes? 
They  have  cost  me  too  clear.  Ihat  bitter  rc- 
inembrance  inflames  my.  fury.  It  is  clone;  I 
submit.  I  ^o  to  be  united  to  Znlmira  :  Alonzo^ 
1  have  given  thee  my  word.  Is  it  then  a  crime 
to  let  Zulmira  iudulge  an  error  that  is  pleading 
to  her  r  She  thinks,  that  she  triumphs  over  my 
heart.     Ah  !  far  from  undeceiving  her,  let  her 

enjoy  her  imaginary  happiness.     Let  her 1 

It  is  by  this  means  alone,  that  I  can  avenge,  at 

once,  my  oppressed  people  and  m3'self     The 

instant  our  union  is  consummated,  I  will  depart 

for  the    land  of  the  Sun  ;  that  desolated  land^ 

whose  calamities  thou  describest  to  me.    There 

will  I  fulminate  the  vengeance,  wliose  violent 

transports    I   now  suppress.     On    a    perfidious 

nation  will  1  wreak  my  fury.     Reduced  to  the 

vile  condition  of  a  slave,  and  obliged,  for  the  first 

time,  to  play  the  hypocrite,  I  go  to  punish  the 

Spaniards  formydissimulation,and  their  crimes; 

while  Jlonzo's  family  shall  enjoy  every  thing 

that  a  grateful  heait  can  bestow,   and  every 

jioraaare  which  is  due  to  virtue. 
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LETTER  XXVr, 


TO    KAXIIUISCAP. 

i 

7/  Flir  thou,  Kanliiiiscap^  one  of  those 
mea  who  are  blinded  by  prejudice,  I  could 
easily  anticipate  thy  sr^rprise,  wh.en  an  Inca 
informs  thee,  that  he  no  longer  adores  tlie  Sun, 
I  could  fancy  thee  complaining  to  that  lami- 
iiary  for  sufTering  me  to  enjoy  his  rays;  and  to 
th^'self,  for  the  solicitude  \yith  which  thou  c(;n- 
veyest  to  me  thy  sentiments.  Thou  wouklst 
wonder,  that,  false  to  my  God,  one  spark  of 
friendship,  of  that  virtue  'which  knows  no 
crime,  could  still  glow  in  my  breast.  I3ut  for- 
tified   against    prejudices,     which    thou    were 

I  3  taught 
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ian^it  to  esteem  as  virtues,  thou  lookest  for 
nothing  in  a  Peruvian,  hut  the  love  of  his 
countrv,  of  virtue,  and  of  sinceritv.  From  thee 
I  expect  more  just  reproaches.  Thou  wilt  per- 
liaps  be  surprised^  and  with  some  reason,  to  see 
me  forsake  a  worship  which  appeared  to  me 
barbarous^  and  to  find  me  a  zealous  advocate 
for  a  religion,  whose  absurdities  I  related  to 
thee.  The  same  objection  struck  myself;  but 
how  little  did  it  avail  when  I  was  told,  that  the 
very  God,  whose  ordinances  and  dispensations 
I  had  daringl}^  blasphemed,  was  the  author  of 
our  being!  Of  what  consequence,  indeed,  is 
the  panicuhir  form  of  vsorship,  if  it  be  enjoined 
by  him  to  whom  it  is  paid?  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple it  was,  th:it  I  blushed  not  to  conform  to 
ceremonies,  which  1  had  formerly  condemned. 
How  awful,  how  sublime,  are  the  v;orks  of  the 
Supreme  Being  !  Couldst  thou  read,  Kanhuis- 
cap,  those  divine  books  that  have  been  put  into 
my  hands,  what  wisdom,  wiiat  majesty,  what 
depth,  wouldst  thou  discover  in  them  I  Thou 
wouldst  easily  trace  the  work  of  the  Divinity. 
Those  invincible  contradictions,  which  1  ori« 
finally    found    in    the    dispensations  of    that 

power, 
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power,  are  there  clearly  explaiacrl  and  justified. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  mankind  towartis  their  God. 

Do  not  imagine,  credulous  as  we  are,  that  I 
affirm  these  facts  upon  the  mere  authority  of  a 
priest.  I  have  been  already  too  much  a  dupe  to 
the  falslioods  of  our  Cuiipatas,  to  credit  the 
fables  of  that  order  of  men. 

The  hi2;h  rank^  which  tiiev  hold  amongst  all 
nations,  encourages  ihem  to  tlie  practices  of 
deceit ;  while  their,  reputation  is  offsn  founded 
only  upon  tlie  bliridness  of  ambitious  people. 
It  woulf]  cost  them  too  much,  to  purchase  by 
virtue  the  empire  of  the  world:  thev  would 
rather  acquire  it  by  deception. 


«^i 
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LETTER  XXVII. 


->  •  -<- 


TO    KAXHUISCAP. 


JLT  is  done,  Kanhdscap  :  Zulmira  expects  me: 
I  go  to  the  altar.  Thou  seestme  already  there; 
but  dost  thou  see  the  remorse  that  accompanies 
me?  Dost  thou  see  the  altars  tremblingf  at  the 
sight  of  a  perjurer?  the  shade  of  Zilia, 
bloody,  and  indignant^  enlightening  these  nup- 
tials with  a  mournful  torch?  Dost  thou  hear 
her  pitiful  voice  r  ^'  Is  this,"  she  says,  *'  is 
this,  perfidious  man,  the  faith  which  thou  hadst 
plighted  to  me  r  Is  this  that  love_,  which  should 
even  reanimate  my  ashes?  Thou  lovest  mc, 
ihou  sayest;  and  ihou  givest  only   thy   hand 

to 
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to  Zulmira:  Thou  lovest  me,  perfidious  man  ; 
and  yet  thou  givest  to  another  a  boon,  which 
I  could  never  enjoy  !  Were  I  now  hving— — ** 
What  f  uriesj  Kaiihuiscap,  lacerate  my  breast ! 
I  see  the  deceived  Zulmira^  demanding  from 
me  a  hearty  to  which  she  has  a  lawful  right. 
My  father  and  my  people^  sinking  under  a  cruel 
yoke,  will  regret  their  deliverer  in  me.  I  see 
inv  promise  at  lenQ:th-~— I  hasten  to  fulfil  it. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 


TO    KAXIIUISCAP. 


ILIA  breatliGs.  ^Vhere  can  I  find  a  mes- 
senger, swift  enough  lo  bear  to  thee  the  trans- 
ports of  my  joy :  Kaiihuiscap^  do  thou,  who  hast 
!*hared  my  troubles,  participate  in  the  raptures 
of  my  soul.  iMay  the  flames,  with  which  it 
glows,  fl}'  and  convey  into  thy  breast  the  excess 
of  my  felicity ! 

The  sea,  our  enemies,  death — no,  nothing 
has  snatched  from  nje  the  object  of  my  love. 
She  lives;  she  loves  me!  Conceive,  if  thou 
canst,  my  transports.  Carried  into  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  into  France,  /.ilia  has  expe- 
rienced 
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rienced  no  misfortune,  but  tliat  of  our  separa- 
tion, and  of  the  uncertainty  of  my  lot.  IIow 
do  the  Gods  protect  virtue !  A  generous 
Frenchman  rescued  her  from  the  barbarity  of 
the  Spaniards. 

Every  tiling  v»'as  prepared  for  my  marriage 
^vith  ZiiJmira.  1  was  going,  oh  Godsl  when  I 
heard  that  Zilia  lived,  and  that  I  should  soon 
behold  her.  Ko  obstacle  can  keep  her  from 
me.  Yes;  I  shall  again  behold  lier.  Uet 
lips  will  confirm  the  tender  sentiments,  \thicli 
her  hands,  have   traced.     Prostrate  at  her  feet, 

I  can "Oh,  heaven!    I    tremble   at    the 

thought  of  that,  which  constitutes  my  only 
joy.  My  happiness  confounds  me,  Zilia  is 
coming  into  the  midst  of  her  enemies!  New 
dangers —— Slie  shall  not  come.  I  9iy  to 
prevent  her.  What  should  detain  me  ?  Jloiizo, 
Zulmira,  the  Gods,  have  dispensed  with  m}" 
vow.  Zi/ia  breathes.  I  receive  her  from  the 
hands  of  vntue.  In  vain  did  gratitude,  esteenij 
and  friendship,  urue  her  to  return  the  pa.-sion 
of  Dcleixilky  her  deh verer-  She  opposed  to 
them  our  love,  aiid  forced  them  to  respect  ont  . 
^iY2^,       GiciioLi,^  conflict!     amiable    siruggio! 

1 G  Vctcrvill' 
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Detervilh  stifles  liis  passion,  lie  nobly  resigns 
l)i3  claims;  and,  to  crown  all,  generously  re- 
unites us. 

Zilia  !  Ziha  !  I  hasten  to  enjoy  my  felicity, 
f  fly  to  meet  thee,  to  behold  thee,  to  die  with 
pleasure  at  thy  feet. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 


•safl— • 


TO     K  A  X  H  U  I  S  C  A P, 

np 

JL  BOU  must  blame  Zilia  only,  my  friend, 
for  my  silence,  I  have  seen  her:  I  have  seea 
nothing  but  iier.  Do  not  expect  me  to  describe 
to  thee  the  jo}',  ibe  raptures,  which  took  pos- 
session of  my  soul  the  ^^•^t  moment  I  beheld 
her.  To  feel  them  it  were  necessary  to  love 
Zilia  as  I  do.  Must  tonne. its,  yet  unknown, 
inteirupt  so  pure  a  happiness? 

There  is  no  interval,  alas!  between  the  most 
ecstatic  pleasures,  and  the  moot  bitter  pains. 
After  so  mnch  ff^'"ciiv,  a  thousand  torments 
rend  my  heart.     My   tenderness  is  loathsome 

tQ 
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to  me;  and  when  I  would  fain  forget  my  love, 
I  am  a  victim  to  all  its  fury. 

I,    who  could  resign   myself  to  the  loss    of 
Z'iin,    could    not  endure  her  presence.      Siie 

ceased  to  love  me! Oh,  distractins:  ihoujiht! 

When  I  appeared  before  her  sight,  love  infused 
into  my  scul^  v.iih  one  hawd,  pleasure,  with  the 
other,  grief. 

In  the  first  transports  of  a  bliss,  whose  sv.ects 
I  a:ii  incapable  of  expressing,  Zilia  stole  froai 
niv  arms  to  read  a  letter  that  was  brousrht  her 
by  the  joung  woman,  who  had  conducted  me 
to  her,  Distressed,  agitated,  overcome,  the 
tears,  which  she  had  just  given  to  joy,  already 
flowed  onlv  for  s;rief.  She  bathed  the  fatal 
letter  widi  them.  Pier  affliction  alarmed  me: 
I  apprehended  some  misfortune.  The  grief, 
which  I  participated,  was  the  triumph  of  my 
rival.  Ddteri'ille,  that  deliverer,  whom  Zilia  in 
her  letters  had  so  frequently  extolled »  had 
written  this  to  her.  It  was  dictated  b^  the  most 
lively  passion.  In  withdrawing  himself,  afier 
he  had  restored  her  to  his  rival,  he  confirmed, 
to  tl>c  full,  his   uuparalleied  generobity^    and 

the 
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the  grief  of  Z///^.  She  expressed  herself  in  a 
manner^  and  in  terms_,very  different  from  those 
of  gratitude.  She  forced  me  to  admire  virtue?, 
which,  at  that  cruel  moment,  racked  my  soul. 
My  affliction  then  borrowed  the  aid  of  a  deter- 
mined indifference.  I  immediately  absented 
Tiiyself  from  Zitia.  A  piey  to  my  despair^ 
nothing  can  relieve  me  from  it.  Every  reflec- 
tion which  I  make  is  a  pain  to  me:  it  robs  mc 
of  my  hope,  my  consolation.  I  have  lost  the 
heart  of    Zilia !     that   heart  the  thoudu 

distracts  me.  My  rival  w-ould  be  bappy-  ■  Ah  ! 
it  is  too  much  to  feel  that  he  deserves  it. 

Hateful  jealousy  !  thy  cruel  snakes  have 
glided  into  my  heart.  A  thousand  fears  — 
dark  suspicions Zilia^  her  virtues,  her  ten- 
derness, her  beauty,  perhaps  my  injustice,  all 
agitate,  torment,  destroy  me.  My  grief  is 
in  vain  concealed  nnder  an  assumed  tranquillity. 
Fain  would  I  speak,  complain,  break  out  into 
reproaches— —and  lo  !  not  a  word  escapes  me. 
"What  can  1  say  to  ZHia^  Can  I  upl  raid  her 
for  inspiring  Deteruille  with  a  passion,  that  is 
founded  upon  virtue  ?     She  does  not  share  his 

tenderness* 
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tenderness.     But  why  be  so  lavish  in  his  praise? 
Why  be   for  ever   repeating  his    eulogy  ?  ' 
Love,  thou  fountain  of  all  my  pleasures,  shouldst 
thou  be  that  too  of  my  troubles  ? 
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LETTER  XXX. 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 

vVhERE  am  I,  Kanhuiscap?  By  what 
torments  am  1  haunted  ?  My  soul  Is  imflamed 
with  the  most  cruel  fury.  Zilia,  pale  and  de- 
jected, mourns  the  ahsence  of  my  rival.  De~ 
terville  triumphs  in  his  absence.  Oh,  heaven  ! 
on  whom  shall  my  vengeance  fall?  He  pos- 
sesses her  heart.  Kmihuhcap\  every  thing  con- 
firms it.  The  barbarous  Zilia  attempts  not  to 
disguise  her  infidelity.  Precious  remains  of 
innocence!  Though  conscious  of  her  crime, 
she  abhors  dissimulation.     I  read  her  perjury  in 

her 
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her  e3'e3;  Her  lips  even  dare  to  a>ow  it|  by 
incessantly  repeating  the  name  I  detest.  Whi- 
ther shall  i  tly  ?  I  am  distracted  in  her  com- 
pany; and  her  absence  is  death  to  me. 

When,  be£Jiiileii  by  the  sweetness  of  her 
looks,  she  diffuses  over  my  soul  a  momentary 
calm,  I  Tanry  she  loves  me.  That  idea  plunges 
me  in  an  ecstasy,  which  confounds  my  reason. 
I  collect  myself;  1  long  to  speak  to  her:  I 
begin;  I  stop  suddenly;  1  cannot  say  a  word. 
The  sentiments,  which  alternately  possess  my 
heart,  agitate  and  bewilder  me.  I  cannot  ex- 
press myself.  A  fatal  remembrance.  Deter- 
I'ille  a  sigh  from  Z'd'ia,  revive  those  transports, 
which  I  in  vain  would  compose.  The  shades  of 
night,  even,  cannot  relieve  me  from  their 
violence.  U  for  a  moment  I  close  my  eyes, 
and  endeavour  to  suspend  the  anguish  of  ray 
sou),  the  image  of  faithless  Zilia  tears  me 
from  my  slumbers.  I  see  Deterville  at  her 
feet;  she  listens  to  him  with  pleasure.  Fright- 
ful sleep  flies  my  eyelids.  The  light  pre* 
sents  fresh  troubles  to  my  lieart.  A  perpetual 
victim   to  the  rnge  of  jealousy,  its   fires  have 

dried 
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dried  even  my  tears.  ZlUa^  Zilia  !  -vvliat  evils 
result  from  so  ardent  a  passion !  I  adore 
thee;  I  wrong  tliee.  Oh;  heavens!  I  love 
thee. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 


TG    XAXIIUISCAP. 

iL«lLIA  —  love  —  Dcteriilk~-^fdtix\  jealousy  f 
AV  hat  confusion  !  A  mist  intercepts  tlie 
names  as  I  write  them.  Ka7ihuiscapf  I  no 
longer  know  myself.  In  a  paroxysm  of  the 
blackest  jealousy,  I  armed  myself  with  darts, 
with  which  I  pierced  the  heart  of  Zi/ia.  She 
wrote  to  DeftTiii/e  :  the  letter  was  still  in  her 
hand.     A  fatal  moment  bewildered  my  reason. 

I  formed  the  most  base  project iNIy  pro-    ^ 

mise,  the  religion  I  have  embraced,  every 
thing,  I  made  subservient  to  my  purpose.  The 
most   trifling  pretexts  appeared  to  me  us  the 

strongest 
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strongest  confirmations  of  my  duty  to  abandon 
Zilia.     I  pronounced  the  barbarous  sentence. 

Cruel   adieus What  a   moment!     Could  I 

do  it  r— ^  S3,  Kauhuiscap^  I  fled  from  Ziha, 
Zilia  at  my  feet,  her  sobs,    my  own,  ready  to 

mingle  with  them——  Dtttrzil/e frightful 

idea  !  Furious,  I  tore  myself  from  her  arms. 
But  soon,  in  vain  persisting^,  I  would  willingly 
return  to  her.  Every  thing  conspires  to  oppose 
it :  I  dare  not  resist.  Gods !  what  have  i  done  ! 
How  distressing  is  shame  !  How  bitter  is  re- 
nentance! 
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LETTER  XXXII. 


TO    KAXilUISCAP. 


EASE  to  be  surprised  at  my  long  silence. 
Could  the  cruel  state  of  my  heart  permit  me  to 
ppprizc  thee  sooner  of  my  lot  r  Think  not, 
that,  a  prey  to  remorse,  I  still  reproach  myself 
^vith  too  just  suspicious.  It  is  Zilla^  it  is  her 
faithless  heart,  and  not  mine,  ^vhich  they  ought 
to  devour.  Yes^  Kanhuiscap',  her  sighsi  her 
tears,  and  lamentations,  'were  only  the  effects 
of  shame;  traces,  ^vhich  virtue,  as  she  flies, 
still  leaves  in  the  heart.  It  is  to  efface  them, 
that  the  cruel  Zilla  refuses  again  to  see  me. 
Her  perseverance  has  d-iiven  me  from  her.  Re- 
tired 
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ured  to  a  remote   part  of  the  j^ame  city,  un- 
known to  any  one,   and  entirely  devoted  to  my 
gncF  and  my  mi'^fortnnes,   I  endeas'onr  to  for- 
get the    nngrateful   object    1   adore.     Fruitless 
conflict!      Love,   in  spite  of  us^  steals  into  our 
hearts,    and    there  cruell}',   in  spite  of  us,  fixes 
his  abode.     In  vjiin  do  I  struggle  to  expel  hina. 
Jealousy  cherishes   him   there;    while    all   my 
efforts  to  banish  jealousy  are   counteracted  by 
love.     The   wretched  sport  of  those  two  pas- 
sionSj    my  soul  is  divided  betweeo  tenderness 
and  rage.      Sometimes  I  condemn    my  suspi- 
cions, and  sometimes   mv  love.     Can    1  adore 
an  ungrateful  woman  r     Can  I  forget  the  object 
of  my  adoration?     But  whatever  my  affection 
may  bc^  nothing  can  excuse  her.     O,  that  she 
liad  lulled    me!     Hatred    may    be    pardoned^ 
but  perfidy  never  can, 

Tiic  tender  anxiety,  and  filendship  of 
Aloir^o,  have  discovered  the  retreat,  where 
grief,  and  all  tlie  corroding  ills  of  our  nature^ 
detain  me.  Zabnir-a^  in  a  letter  which  1  have 
just  received  from  her,  loads  me  wiih  re- 
proaches.    I  appear,  in  her  sight;  an  ungrateful 

wretQh^ 
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wretch,  whom  neither  my  own  word,  nor  her 
tears^  can  recal.  I  have  on!y  rescued  her  from 
the  arms  of  death,  to  abandon  her  lo  more 
cruel  torments.  She  will  come,  she  says,  into 
France,  in  order  to  manifest  her  resentment 
and  my  perfidy,  to  avenge  her  father  and  her 
love.  Every  word  in  her  letter  is  a  death-blow 
to  my  heart.  I  know  too  well  the  power  of 
despair,  not  to  dread  its  effects.  Zilia  is  the 
unfortunate  object  of  her  fury.  Bathed  in 
Zilia  s  blood,  would  she  present  herself  before 
me.  Avenging  Gods!  is  it  then  to  guilt,  that 
vou  commit  the  care  of  punishing  it? 

.Stay,  Zulmira  ;  on  my  head  spend  all  thy 
rage.  Let  the  ungrateful  woman  preserve  a 
a  life,  of  which- remorse  will  be  the  chastise- 
ment. Thus  mayest  thou  signalize  thy  ven- 
geance. But,  Oh  heavens!  'Mlia  in  the  arms 
of  a  rival  !  Wretched  as  I  am,  I  shudder  at 
the  thought;  I  tremble  for  her,  even  at  the 
moment,  when  she  is  ungratefully  deceiving 
jne.  Detained  bv  the  ills  that  overwlielm  me, 
my  body  is  oppressed  with  weakness;  while 
the  perfidious   Zilia^  callous  to    every  feeling 

of 
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of  shame,  recals  my  rival ——Unfortunate 
Aza  !  I  am  — —  i  still  live!  What  a  curse 
is  existence  to  him,  who  breathes  only  to  be 
the  sport  of  affliction  ! 
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LETTER  XXXIIL 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 

VVHAT  have  I  said?  What  horror  suf- 
rounds  rae .'  Be  assured  of  my  shame,  Kanhuis* 
cap,  and  (if  possible)  my  remorse,  before  I  ap- 
prize thee  of  my  crime.  Hateful  to  myself, 
1  shall  shortly  appear  so  in  thine  eyes.  Cease 
to  pity  mv  misfoi tunes:  make  them  complete 
by  your  hatred. 

Ziiia  is  not  guilty.  The  very  idea  wrongs 
her  virtuous  s®iil.  Thou  art  not  ignorant  of 
my  suspicions;  their  injustice  will  confirm  to 
thee  my  wretchedness ;  a  wretchedness,  w  hich  I 
sliali  carry  with  me  to  the  grave.  Some  un- 
expected 
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expected  evil  hourly  betals  me.  After  the  per- 
iidiousness  oi  Zilia,  couklst  thou  have  supposed^ 
that  heaTen  could  abandon  me  to  new  tor- 
ments? Couldst  thou  have  believed,  that  her 
innocence,  which  ought  to  constitute  all  my 
happiness^  should  be  the  source  of  the  most 
bitter  troubles  ?  To  what  infatuations  was  I 
a  prey  !  What  mists  obscured  my  senses  !  That 
Zilia  could  have  deceived  me!  ihat  I  coiiht 
have  been,  base  enough  to  suspect  it  I— She 
will  see  me  no  more.  My  remembrance  is 
odious  to  her,  Sj  tenderly  as  she  loved  me^  how 
must  I  now  be  the  object  of  her  aversion  !  A 
victim  to  my  horrible  destiny, neither  friendship,- 
confidence,  notiiing  can  assuage  my  anguish.  I 
communicate  its  bitterness  to  thy  heart;  and  yet 
mine  finds  no  relief. 

Her  fury  appeased,  Zuhnira  in  vain  assures 
me,  that  she  offers  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  my  peace 
and  felicity.  Secluded  in  a  house  of  virgins, 
she  consecrates  to  her  God,  and  to  my  hap* 
piness,  her  life  and  the  flower  of  her  days. 

Zulmira,  generous  Zulmira,  canst  thou 
forego  thy     vengeance?      Ah!   had^t  thou   a 

X  2  cruel 
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cruel  heaitj  how  wouldst  thou  exalt  In  the  tor- 
merits  1  endure  ! 

It  is  then  to  myself  alone,  and  the  baseness 
of  my  sentiments,  that  I  owe  the  evils  which 
overwhelm  me.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
me  completely  w^retched,  but  to  be  myself  the 
ca-use  of  my  miseiies  :  even  that  was  inflicted 
on  me,  Zilia  loved  me;  I  saw  her;  every 
thing  confirmed  my  happiness.  Her  tender- 
ness, lier  feehngs,  my  Iclicity,  ought  these 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  base  suspicions  ?  Oh, 
horrible  despair!     I   fled   from   Zilia.     It  was 

] Canst  tljou,  my  generous  friend,  cansJ; 

thou  conceive  the  slate  in  which  I  am  plunged  I 
Can  I  myself  conceive  ii :  Rcmoisc,  love, 
de-pair^  contend  to  devour  my  heart. 
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LETTER  XXXIV, 


TO     Z  I  L  I  A* 

JL  HE  fear  of  ofFending  thee  still  keeps  ia  my 
tremblins:  bands  the  knots  which  1  form.  Those 
knots,  that  were  once  thy  consokiJion  and  ihy 
pleasure,  are  now  woven  only  by  grief  and 
despair. 

Do  not  imagine,  that  I  would  conceal  from 
thee  my  crime.  Hacked  with  compunction  for 
suspecting  thy  fideJit}*,  how  should  [  dare  to 
justify  it  r  But  have  1  not  been  aheady  suffi- 
ciently punished  ?  ^Vhat  remorse  !  the  remorse 
of  a  lover  who  adores  thee.  Ah!  thou  wouldst 
hate  me !  Have  I  not  merited  thy  contempt, 
rather  than  thy  hatred  ? 

k3  Retrace 
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Retrace  for  a   moment  all  my  misfortunes. 
Barbarous   enemies  tore   thee    from   my   love, 
just  as  my  felicity  was  about  to  be  consummated, 
i\rmecl  in  thy  defence,  I  was  loaded  with  their 
iunominious  chains.     Carried  to  their  country, 
the  ^eas  that  bore  me  thither,  for  a  while,  it  is 
tiue,    supported    all   my   hopes.  .  I   existed   iu 
them    alone.       I\Jy    heart    floated    wiih    thee. 
Thy    ravishers,    swallowed   up    by    the    waves, 
plunged  me  inlo  the  most  cruel  error.     The  im- 
pression of  thy  fate  could  not  extinguish  my  ten- 
derness.   Grief  is  the  food  of  love.    1  fain  would 
have  followed   thee.     I   lived  only   lo    aveng-e 
thee%     I    tried   every    thing.     I   was    about   to 
sacrifice  even  my  oaths,  to  give   my   hand  (in 
spite  of  the  remorse  that  har.nied  mc)  to  a  Spa- 
nish woman,  in  order  to  purchase,  at  that  price, 
iny    liberty   and    my    revenge;     when,    all   at 
once,  O   unhoped-ior  felicity  !   I  was  apprized 
that  Zilia  breathed,  that  ZiUa  loved  me.     O, 
too  bwcet  remembrance!     I  fly  to  thee;  I  tly 

to  happiness  the  most  pure,  the  most  lively 

Vain  hope!  Cruel  reverse  !  Scarce  had  1  felt 
the  transports,  which  thy  presence  excited  in 
me,  when  a  fatal  poison,  to  which  thy  too  vir- 

tuotis 
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tiious  heart  is  a  stranger,  jealousy,  cr<^pt  into 
my  soul.  Its  cruel  serpents  preyed  uj)on  mv 
heart,  ibat  heart,  which  was  fonned  only  to 
love  tliec. 

Gratitude,  tlie  most  amiable  of  virtues,  was 
the  object  of  my  suspicions.  What  thou  wert 
indebted  to  Dete/-ui//e,  I  fancied  he  had  o!)- 
tained;  that  thy  virtue  had  been  confounded 
with  thy  duty.     I  fancied  -These    were 

the  fatal  ideas,  which  interrupted  the  transports 
of  our  meeting.  Thou  couldst  not,,  in  the 
bosom  of  love,  forget  friendship:  me  it  be- 
trayed to  forget  virtue.  Thy  encomiums  upon 
Detervi/le,  his  letter,  the  sentiments  it  ex- 
pressed, the  uneasiness  it  gave  thee,  the  regret 
manifested  by  thee  for  the  loss  of  thy  deliverer,  I 
ascribed  all  to  the  passion  I  then  felt,  and  which 
I  still  feel to  love. 

I  concealed  in  my  bi^ast  the  fires  that  con- 
sumed it.  What  was  the  consequence?  My 
suspicions  of  thy  perfidy  became  immediately 
confirmed.  I  determined  to  revenge  it.  I  would 
not  employ  reproaches;  I  thought  thee  un- 
wotthy  of  them.  I  do  not  hide  from  thee  my 
crimes:  truth  is  no  less  dear  to  me  than  my 
love. 
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I  threatened  to  return  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
fulfil  a  promise,  from  which  my  former  engage- 
ments had  absolved  me.  Repentance  soon 
succeeded  the  frenzy,  which  had  informed  thee" 
of  my  offence.  I  attempted  in  vain  to  unde- 
ceive tliee  as  to  a  resolution,  which  love  had 
destroyed  the  veiy  moment  I  had  formed  it. 
Thy  determination  not  to  see  me  rekindled  my 
fury.  Abandoned  again  to  jealousy,  I  with- 
drew at  a  distance  from  thee;  but  so  far  from 
going  to  Madrid  to  execute  a  crime  that 
my  heart  abhorred  fas  thou,  too  credulous, 
wert  persuaded  to  beiieve)  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  my  misfortunes,  1  sought  in  solitude, 
in  an  estrangement  from  society,  that  peace, 
which  tranquillity  of  mind  is  alone  capable  of 
affording.  Worn  with  affliction^  my  body  was 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  my  woes.  A  long 
time  separated  from  thee,  in  spite  of  myself 
(shall  I  confess  it,  Ziliu  ^O  1  had  just  strength 
enough  left  to  upbraid  thee,  I  saw  thee,  me- 
thought,  rejoiced  at  my  depaiture,  recallinpj 
my  rival.     I  saw  thee  Alas  !  thou  knowest 

my  offence  ;  but  thou  knowest  not  the  punish- 
ment  that  attends  it:    it  exceeds  the  crime. 

Ah, 
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Ah,  Zilia  !  could  the  greatness  of  my  love  efface 
it,  I  should  be  no  longer  guilty.  Do  not  ima- 
gine, tliat  I  seek  to  move  your  pity;  pity  were 
too  little  for  my  tenderness.  Give  me,  Ziha^ 
give  me  back  thy  heart,  or  nothing.  Listen  to 
the  voice  of  love,  which  ought  stiU  lo  plead  ia 
thy  heart.  Admit  me  in  thy  presence,  that  I 
may  rekindle  the  flamCj  which  thy  just  indig- 
nation endeavours  to  suppress.  1  shall  be  able 
to  revive  some  spark  in  the  embers  of  thut 
love,  wliich  once  glowed  in  thy  breast. 

Zilia!  ZiUa!  determine  my  fate.  I  have 
confessed  to  thee  my  crime.  If  thy  pardon 
^oes  not  efface  it,  my  death  shall  be  its  punish- 
ment. Yet,  grant  me,  too  cruel  Z///«,  grant 
me  at  least  tlie  happiness  of  expiring  at  tliy 
feet. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXV. 


TO    KANHUISCAP. 

V^  THAT,  while  L  strike  thy  senses  with 
amazement,  I  could  convey,  Kanhuiscap,  into 
thy  heart,  ihe  joy  that  possesses  mine!  O  liap- 
piness !  O  transports !  Zilia  gives  me  her 
heart:  she  loves  me.  Frantic  with  ecstasy,  I 
shed  at  her  feet  the  most  grateful  tears.  Her 
sighs,  her  looks,  her  transports,  are  the  only 
interpreters  of  our  love  and  our  felicity. 

Conceive,  if  thou  canst,  dur  happiness.  That 
moment  ever  present  to  my  eyes—  that  mo- 
ment—-—No  ;  no  language  can  convey  to  thee 
so  much  tenderness,  agitation,  and  delight. 

Her 
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Her  eyes,  her  animated  countenance,  ex- 
pressed to  me  her  love,  her  indignation,  my 
shame She  turned  pale.  Faint  and  speech- 
less, she  sunk  into  my  arms.  But,  like  flames, 
excited  by  the  winds,  my  heart,  ac^itated  by 
fear,  burnt  with  greater  violence.  My  lips, 
pressing  her  gentle  bosom,  imparted  to  her 
those  fires,  which  restored  her  to  life,  and 
blended  it  with  mine.     IShe  died,  and  instantly 

revived ~  Zilia,   my    dear  Zilia  !     in    what 

ecstasy  dost  thou  plunge  the  happy  Aza  !  Xo, 
Kaiihidscap ;  thou  canst  not  conceive  our 
felicity.  Come,  and  be  a  witness  of  it.  No- 
thing should  be  wanting  to  complete  my  hap- 
piness. The  Frenchman,  who  is  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  will  conduct  thee  hither.  Then 
^wilt  see  Zilia.  My  felicity  hourly  increases. 
The  history  of  our  happinessi  as  well  as  that  of 
'our  misfortunes  (far  let  them  be  banished  from 
us)  has  reached  the  throne.  The  generous 
monarch  of  the  French  nation  has  given  orders 
for  the  ships,  which  are  going  to  oppose  the 
Spaniards  in  our  seas,  to  take  us  to  Quito.  We 
shall  soon  behold  again  our  native  country, 
those  sad  abodes,  so  dear  to  our  hearts;  those 

Tibodes, 
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abodes,  that  gave  birth  to  mir  early  pleasures, 
to  thy  sighs  and  mine.  May  they  witness, 
may  they  celebrate,  may  they,  if  possible,  aug- 
ment our  felicity  — -^  But  I  hasten  to  Zilia* 

Love,  my  friend,  never  made  me  forget 
friendship;  but  friendship  detains  me  too  long 
from  love.  Delicious  transports  that  intoxicate 
my  soulj  it  is  in  your  paroxysms  I  breathe 
again  n  Q    happiness    unhoped*for!      O 

ecstasy  inexpressible  !  Zilia  is  restored  to  me  j 
she  waits  my  coming;  I  fly  into  her  arms, 


FINJ'?. 


T.  Jones,  Printer, 
ChapcUstrcet,  Sol'ok 


